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Railway Wrecks and Wrecking. 
BY GEORGE HEBARD PAINE. 


THE CURIOUS AND COSTLY CHAPTER OF ACCIDENTS THAT FORMS 
AN INEVITABLE PART OF RAILROADING—HOW WRECKS OCCUR, 
AND HOW, BY SYSTEMATIZED WORK, A BLOCKED TRACK IS 
CLEARED ‘IN THE SHORTEST POSSIBLE TIME. 


NE pleasant Sunday morning, a few 
years ago, the division engineer of 

a certain railway was placidly shaving 
himself. The week just past had been 
a busy one, and he saw twenty four hours 
before him in which he need not toil, 
neither need he spin; so he was cheerful, 
and inclined to look on the best side of 
life. One half of his face was shaved, 
and he was about to lather the other 
half, when a messenger boy from the 
railway telegraph oftice came to the win- 
dow at which he was standing, and hand- 
ed ina sheet of vellow paper. This bore 
the information that bridge No. 64 had 


fallen down under a freight train, that 
two or three tramps were known to have 
been killed, and that the wrecking train 
was all ready to go as soon as the division 
engineer should reach the _ station. 
Hence the face went half shaved—it re- 
mained so for the succeeding three days 
and its owner huddled into some 
clothes, fastening the last buttons as he 
ran out. 

This is a typical case. Bridge 64 was 
old and under suspicion, for it had been 
reported “unfit for repairs” many, 
many times. The reason why it was 
not rebuilt was an excellent one, but 























A TYPICAL BRIDGE WRECK. IN THIS CASE THE CENTRAL SPAN OF A BRIDGE ON A CANADIAN RAILWAY 
GAVE WAY WHILE A PASSENGER TRAIN WAS CROSSING. 
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THE LOCOMOTIVE WHICH, WITH PART OF A HEAVILY LOADED PASSENGER TRAIN, RAN OFF THE TRACK 











AT GARRISONS, NEW YORK, AND SANK IN THE HUDSON RIVER, DROWNING EIGHTEEN 
PASSENGERS, OCTOBER 24, 1897. 


is of no importance here. It is im- 
portant, however, to remark that inves- 
tigation proved the bridge not to have 
fallen down, but to have been knocked 
down by a derailed car, whose marks 
were found on the cross ties for a dis- 
tance of three quarters of a mile back 
from the wreck. And, bad as it was, it 
was found that the structure had actual- 
ly carried two cars across after having 
been seriously crippled by the car that 
left the rails. It was also proved that 
all of the trainmen must have been in 
the caboose, instead of out on the train, 
or some one would have seen the beha- 
vior of the car, and probably have been 
able to stop the train and prevent the 
wreck, 

It was a discouraging sight which met 
the wrecking crew. Of the bridge there 
was nothing left but scrap, and cars were 
thrown around in every conceivable sort 
of confusion and. dismemberment. The 
tramps had been found—one died while 
being rescued, the other two were al- 
ready dead—and pulled out of the chaos 
of kindling wood and twisted rods which 
was all that was left of the ear in which 
they had been stealing a ride. A car 


load of racing horses had rolled down 
the bank, and was a kicking, groaning 
mass of maimed and struggling animals. 

This was bad enough, one would 
think, but the situation was made still 
worse by the absence of the only person 
who was qualified to grasp the whole af- 
fair; and, last but not least, the nearest 
derrick powerful enough to lift a car 
body was almost a hundred miles away, 
engaged in cleaning up another wreck. 

In consequence of this disorganized 
condition of affairs, the division engi- 
neer found himself forced toassume work 
which under ordinary circumstances was 
entirely outside of his department. So 
he set about clearing up the wreckage 
with such facilities and men as were at 
hand, including the track forces, who 
began coming in on their hand cars 
shortly after the arrival of the wrecking 
train. It must be understood here that 
in times of .sudden need on a railway, 
all the working forces are expected to 
turn their hands to the thing which may 
seem to be of the most importance at the 
moment. But at this wreck there was 
work enough and to spare for every one 
in his own department, if the forces had 
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been properly balanced and supplied 
with the proper tools. 

While the engineer was sitting in the 
portable telegraph office—which forms 
a part of every wrecking outfit—send- 
ing some messages for repair material, 
and trying to put the tangle of affairs 
into a semblance of order, he heard a 
sound, an -unmistakable sound, which 
was alse heard by the telegraph operator 


not certain about the telegraph man, 
but the engineer was so great a coward 
that he covered his face with his coat— 
in order that he should not see the in- 
evitable catastrophe—and waited. 

But there was no catastrophe. Why 
not, it is beyond the powers of mortzl 
man to conceive, for here was a train 
load of ten passenger cars, filled with ex- 
cursionists, as only excursionists will con- 









































RAISING A FREIGHT CAR FROM THE BOTTOM OF NEW YORK HARBOR. 


OCCASIONALLY CARS SLIP FROM A 


RAILROAD FLOAT TRANSFERRING THEM BETWEEN JERSEY CITY AND NEW YORK. 


at the same moment. It was the whistle 
of an engine, apparently moving at high 
speed, and it said, as plainly as if the 
engineman had shouted it in so many 
words, that brakes were wanted, and 
wanted in a hurry.’ 

Neither the engineer nor thetelegraph 
operator waited to hold any conversa- 
tion, for the little building had been 
placed close to the. track, entirely too 
near for safety under these new condi- 
tions. So the engineer scrambled 
through the window, and the telegraph 
man took the door, and when outside, 
hoth of them ran up a steep bank be- 
side which the track was located. It is 


sent to be packed, and running at a speed 
of not less than forty miles an hour up to 
within a hundred and fifty feet of the 
broken bridge. When, in an agony of 
apprehension, the engineer dragged him- 
self to the locomotive, he found that the 
engineman and fireman, instead of be- 
ing two unrecognizable lumps of boiled 
or roasted flesh, as all the circumstances 
seemed to require, were calmly walking 
around their machine, trving to form an 
estimate of the damage. This, as was 
soon discovered, amounted to absolutely 
nothing. So far as could be seen, not a 
pipe was bent, there was not a scratch on 
the paint, and, after rounding up the 
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passengers, it was found that not one of 
them had even been jarred. The loco- 
motive had ridden out over the wreck- 
age and rested upon it in a perfectly up- 
right and normal position, except that it 
was supported by the débris which filled 
the opening that the bridge hadspanned, 
instead of by the rails. 

It may easily be believed that this 
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shops for repairs. By reason of the de- 
lay caused by. the second accident, the 
time necessary for cleaning up, and tor 
building a trestle and a new track, was 
extended from twelve hours—the origi- 
nal estimate—to fifty five hours. 

The details of these two occurrences 
have been given with some particularity 
because they contain the elements of so 

















THE WRECKAGE AT THE FOOT OF THE PILLARS OF THIS BRIDGE, WHICH IS IN NORTH CAROLINA, IS THE 
REMAINS OF A TRAIN THAT LEFT THE RAILS WHILE CROSSING THE STRUCTURE. 


second wreek complicated an already 
difficult situation. It was'a simple'thing 
enough to haul away the passenger cars, 
and this was done upon the arrival of 
the first locomotive with supplies. But 
the passenger engine was in-a very pre- 
carious position, and it was worth about 
eight thousand dollars. Any attempt to 
move the wreckage under it would re- 
sult in tipping it over, to its probable 
destruction: and it successfully resisted 
every effort to-draw it back by the way 
it came. Finally, when valuable time 
had been lost in trving to save it in good 
condition, it was stripped and rolled out 
of the way: and a curious looking ma- 
chine it was when it reported at the 


many thousand others. The first had 
two contributory gauses: “defects of 
equipment ” originally—sinee the derail- 
ment of the car was undoubtedly due to 
some break in one of its parts—and * de- 
fects of road,” because, with a modern 
bridge floor in place of the ancient 
stringer construction which was in use 
there, the car would probably have gone 
across without disaster. 
“ NEGLIGENCE IN OPERATION.” 

The second wreck was a fine example 
of what follows * negligence in: opera- 
tion.” There was the shadow of an ex- 
cuse for the conditions which led up to 
the bridge failure, but for the presence 
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“ PICKABACK "—THE EXTRAORDINARY POSITION OF AN ERIE FREIGHT CAR AFTER A COLLISION. 


of the passenger train there was no con- 
ceivable explanation which would relieve 
any one of nearly a dozen persons from 
the charge of almost criminal careless- 
ness. It actually happened in this wise: 

When the dead bodies of the three 
tramps arrived at a neighboring town, 
the local coroner immediately began an 


inquest, and subpeenaed the crew of the 
freight train to attend it as witnesses. 
Two of them had been stationed as flag- 
men, one in each direction from the 
wreck, charged with the important duty 
of warning approaching trains of the 
fact that the track was blocked. These 
men were recalled from their posts, and 















































A NEAR VIEW OF THE WRECK OF THE TRAIN WHICH FELL FROM THE BRIDGE SHOWN ON THE OPPOSITE PAGE. 
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no one was sent to assume their duties, 
the importance of which was shown by 
the subsequent arrival and imminent 
danger of the excursion train. In order 
that these two men could be recalled and 








TWO VIEWS SHOWING A MODERN FIFTY 
TON WRECKING CRANE AT WORK. 
ALL THE LEADING RAILROADS 
HAVE OUTFITS OF THIS SORT IN 
READINESS TO START AT A MO- 
MENT'S NOTICE TO THE SCENE OF 
AN ACCIDENT. 


the traffic of the dine left wholly at the 
mercy of chance, many of the simplest 
regulations must have been ignored by 
all the persons concerned in the mat- 
ter, officers and men alike. 

In addition to this, it transpired that 





the passenger train had stopped at a 
train despatcher’s office, not five miles 
from the obstruction, had remained 
there for nearly ten minutes, and yet 
not a soul-had given warning of the dan- 


ger, although one might reasonably ex- 
pect that it would be the principal topic 
of conversation. But it is of just such 
conditions that most wrecks are born, 
and the reader may rest assured that 
there is nothing new, strange, or start- 


















































“SMASHED TO KINDLING WOOD ”—THE WRECKAGE OF TWO FRE 
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IGHT TRAINS THAT CAME INTO COLLISION 


ON A CANADIAN RAILROAD. 


ling about any of the facts presented 
here. They were selected for the simple 
reason that they are illustrative. Neg- 
lect and disobedience are the parents 
of nearly all railway disasters that are 
not due to the elements or to defects in 
the road and the equipment; and some 
even of the latter class have the same 
pedigree. 

It is not necessary to carry the de- 
scription of this particular affair any 
further than to say that it was cleaned 
up in the usual way, there were a few 
more than the usual number of dismiss- 
als from the force, and, although it pre- 
sented its full share of remarkable coin- 
cidences—what wreck does not, indeed? 
—it is probable that but few of those 
who were there would today be able to 
identify it from this account, so common 
have such occurrences been in the re- 
cent past of American railways. 
CURIOUS FEATURES OF TRAIN WRECKS. 

It is a singular thing, well recognized 
hy all railway men of experience, that 
every wreck of any importance shows 
some peculiar behavior of the cars and 
engines. Many of these occurrences, if 
~the facts were not there as visible and 
actual testimony, would be regarded as 
wildly impossible. At times, the condi- 
tion of the wrecked equipment is in- 
finitely worse than the circumstances 
will account for; and again, as in the 
case of the excursion train just described, 





one is astounded at the trifling amount 
of the damage. On one occasion, a 
freight truck took the wrong side of a 
switch point while the train was run- 
ning at a speed of not more than twenty 
miles an hour, and the whole right of 
way was, as a result, covered with a con- 
glomerate of broken ears and freight. 
On the other hand, a limited express 
train left the rails at a speed of nearly 
fifty miles an hour. By every imagi- 
nable law of physics, it should have been 
smashed to flinders, but quite the con- 
trary; the locomotive and cars drew 
gradually away from the track, and, com- 
ing smoothly to a stop, as if approaching 
a station in the regular order of busi- 
ness, gently reclined themselves against 
the side of a Taw bank which ran _par- 
allel with the line. Not a coupling was 
unhooked, not a pane of glass broken, 
not a passenger or trainman injured by 
so much as a bruise. 

Some of the true stories which are 
told about the performances of rolling 
stock under unusual conditions are 
stranger than the most lurid fiction. A 
pair of locomotives in a Greco Roman 
wrestling match: another pair which 
meet in a collision, turn end for end, 
and then pass each other exactly like the 
figure “ balance corners ” in a quadrille; 
a car which takes a run past those in 
advance, and is found practically unin- 
jured—except that it dropped its trucks 
on the way—six car lengths ahead; 
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all these strange things are of record, 
and the list might be almost indefinitely 
extended. 

But if things which happen to cars 
and locomotives are remarkable, some 
of the escapes of human beings are still 
more extraordinary. The writer has 
himself seen a man extricated from the 
center of a wreck in which he was so 
closely embraced that it was necessary 
literally to chop the timbers and saw off 
the rods which bound them together, 
yet he was neither scratched nor bruised ; 
not even his clothing was torn. Another 
man, who was riding on the top of a 
freight car when a collision occurred, 
was picked up beside the track, nearly 
naked, covered with cuts on his head, 
arms, legs, back, and chest. He was un- 


conscious, and at first was supposed to’ 


be dead; but it was discovered that, in 
spite of his horrible appearance, there 
was nothing seriously the matter with 
him, for no joint was sprained, no bone 
was broken, and in a week he was as well 
as ever. 

From the circumstances of the his- 
toric Ashtabula disaster, it is perhaps as 
strange as anything can well be that any 
one should have escaped alive from both 
the fall and the fire—or holocaust, as 
the newspapers of the dav called it. 
Yet although nearly a hundred and fifty 
people fell seventy five feet, about half 
of them were rescued alive, many were 
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not permanently injured, and at least 
five were not hurt at all. 


HOW RAILROADS DEAL WITH WRECKS. 


The conditions which have surround- 
ed most of the railways of the United 
States, until within a few years, have 
been rather favorable to wrecks than 
otherwise, and the consequent necessity 
of attacking and clearing up frequent 
obstructions has led to a thoroughly 
equipped organization for the purpose, 
and a remarkable facility in doing the 


‘work. One is tempted to philosophize 


here, and to wonder if the same energy, 
ingenuity, and expense—including the 
cost of wrecks themselves—would not 
have obviated a large proportion of 
them, if applied in a different manner. 
It is sufficient to say now that the ques- 
tion demands an affirmative answer, and 
is receiving it in very material form 
through the introduction of automatic 
devices and preventive measures. 

At nearly every divisional headquar- 
ters on a railway, a wrecking plant of 
more or less completeness is maintained, 
and is supposed to be kept ready for in- 
stant service. It consists, first and fore- 
most, of a derrick, mounted on a flat car, 
and usually worked by a hand winch, 
although in recent vears steam derricks 
have been adopted by the more pro- 
gressive lines. Next to the derrick comes 
the tool ear, in which are stored, in exact 





ONE OF THE LOCOMOTIVES OF THE WRECKED TRAINS SHOWN IN THE ENGRAVING ON PAGE 479. 
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DERAILED AND DOWN AN EMBANKMENT. 


RAILWAY WRECKS 
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THIS IS A LESS URGENT CASE THAN WHEN THE WRECKAGE IS 


PILED UPON THE TRACK ITSELF. THE FIRST DUTY OF A WRECKING CREW IS 
ALWAYS TO CLEAR THE WAY FOR TRAFFIC. 


order and in their proper places, ropes, 
blocks, screw and hydraulic jacks, saws, 
axes, and whatever else has been found 
to be useful in an emergency. 

The permanent attendant assigned to 
the wrecking train is often provided 
with a living room in the tool car, and 
spends his nights there. He looks after 
the contents, sees that everything is 
keyed up to the highest note of effi- 


ciency, and can put his hand on anything 


that is wanted, even in the dark; in fact, 
he is the most important tool of the out- 
fit. One of his duties, and not by any 
means the least of them, is to prepare 
hot coffee and lunches for the men while 
they are engaged in wrecking; for it 
must be remembered that there is no 
neal time or rest hour so long as traffic is 
interrupted; hence the tool car, in addi- 
tion to the implements just named, al- 
ways should be, and almost always is, 
supplied with a stock of ground coffee 
and a coffee boiler. 

A third car sometimes forms a per- 
manent part of the wrecking train. This 
is a supply ear loaded with various kinds 


of track materials, such as ties, rails, 
splices, spikes, bolts, a frog or two, and 
perhaps some sticks of large timber for 
trestling. But many railways prefer to 
collect materials of this sort for each oc- 
casion and in the exact quantities needed 
to repair the damage. 

The wrecking train has its own stor- 
age track assigned to it, and is always 
kept coupled up. The storage track is 
either quite near the main track, or in 
such relation to the main track that it 
can be easily reached; and, since the 
derrick car must always be run in ad- 
vance, so as to be next to the wreck, it is 
generally arranged that the storage 
track shall also be near a turn table. 

Besides being the most convenient 
point for storing the wrecking train, the 
divisional headquarters are the best 
place for another important reason. 
Shops of greater or less:magnitude are 
almost always located there, and the 
force employed in them, the men who 
make “ repairs while vou wait ” to dam- 
aged cars, are found to be the handiest 
and best equipped with the knowledge 
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WHAT MIGHT HAVE CAUSED A DISASTROUS ACCIDENT 
HAD IT NOT BEEN DISCOVERED IN TIME—THE CEN- 
TRAL SUPPORT OF THE BRIDGE WAS WASHED AWAY 
BY A FRESHET, LEAVING THE RAILS AND TIES HELD 
TOGETHER BY THE SPIKES AND ANGLE IRONS. 


and experience necessary for disentan- 
gling a snarl of wreckage; and it is from 
this force that the wrecking gang is 
largely recruited. Usually their names 
and residences are posted in some con- 
spicuous place, so that the “ caller "— 
whose common duty is to notify train- 
men when it comes their turn to go out 

can be started off to rouse them at a 
moment's notice. 


THE ART OF CLEARING THE TRACKS. 


The foreman of the gang may not be 
an important personage on ordinary oc- 
casions, but when the wrecking train 
gets to the scene of the trouble he is 


monarch of all he surveys. And it is 
wonderful, the perfect comprehensive- 
ness with which he takes in the situa- 
tion, lays out his work, and organizes 
his forces. He knows the name and use 
of every part of every species of rolling 
stock, what strain it will safely bear, 
and how much will break it. He knows 
exactly where to fasten his tackle, how 
to tie knots which will never slip or 
loosen themselves, but which will fall 
apart at a twist of the rope. After ene 
inspection of the wreck, he is able to 
tell the anxious superintendent how 
long it will be before traffic can be re- 
sumed, and what extra material is need- 
ed to repair the damage; and he can 





often give a close approximation of the 
money loss. 

While the work lasts he is everywhere, 
with both head and hands busy. He 
ties a rope here, directs the placing of a 
jack there, and has one eye always on 
the lookout for the lives and limbs of 
hismen. To his own safety he seems to 
pay little heed, but hear him rebuke 
some over daring member of his gang 
in language specially chosen for its 
strength! Ropes and chains will some- 
times break under a pull; jacks have 
been known to slip from their bearings, 
and cars are not unlikely to topple fur- 
ther than they are expected to; and 
when such things occur it is not rarely 
that there is a case for the hospital, if 
not indeed for the priest. To work in 
and around a wrecking gang is scarcely 
the safest place in the world, and it rests 
with every one to “ watch out.” 

But the most advanced state of the 
art is not seen except where both tracks 
of a double track line are blocked by a 
bad wreck, and a separate crew is em- 
ployed at either end, each striving, 
straining, struggling, to outdo the other. 
Each foreman is proud of his gang, and 
anxious to have them do their best ; each 
gang has bragged time out of mind 
about its foreman, and believes him 
the smartest on earth. They have met 
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before, and each has claimed the vic- 
tory, but here is a chance to settle the 
matter beyond peradventure. And how 
they drive! A pull in just the right 
way, and a truck sneaks out from a seem- 
ingly inextricable mass; three slings 
around an overturned box car, and it 
rises bodily into the air. Something 
measurable is being done continually, an 
advance is visible almost from moment 
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cause the outside fringe of the wreck 
must first be cleared away by the other 
workers. 

It may be taken as a law that the most 
important object to be attained, when 
the track is obstructed, is the resump- 
tion of traffic in the shortest possible 
time. To an uninstructed onlooker, the 
methods practised at a collision or wash- 
out must often appear wasteful in the ex- 






































HERE THE SUPPORTS OF A FLOATING BRIDGE GAVE WAY, AND THE OIL 


CARS, CARRIED BY THEIR OWN 


WEIGHT, RAN OFF INTO THE RIVER. 


to moment, and chaos insensibly assumes 
the appearance of regularity. 

While the wrecking gang is at work 
clearing up the mess, the trackmen are 
quite as busy, for in a bad wreck the 
track is almost always more or less in- 
jured, and sometimes practically de- 
stroyed; and it must be put into some 
sort of shape in order that the derrick 
may be kept close to its work. Usually, 
however, the trackmen are not able to 
exercise their functions immediately, be- 


treme. But when it is understood that 
the mere stoppage of travel at an in- 
significant culvert, which may not have 
been large enough to carry the water 
sent down by a cloudburst, entails a 
loss of revenue many times greater than 
the mere cost of repairs, it is evident 
that what may seem a wasteful plan may 
be actually the cheapest in the end, if it 
appreciably shortens the period of delay. 
Many a wreck has been set on fire as the 
simplest solution of a knotty problem, 
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HOW TWO LOCOMOTIVES LOOK AT THE ACTUAL 


MOMENT OF A HEAD ON COLLISION—A SCENE AT A 


COUNTY FAIR IN TEXAS, WHERE TWO ENGINES WERE SENT AT EACH OTHER 
AS A SPECTACLE FOR THE MULTITUDE. 


and it is not unusual to span the open- 
ing left by a sliding embankment with 
perfectly new cross ties in the form of 
crib work. 

Where the ground will permit, it is a 
common practice to build an entirely 


new track around an obstruction, since: 


it enables the wrecking crew to work 
with more deliberation, and with an eye 


to saving as much as possible, instead of 
forcing them to bend their whole energy 
upon getting the track clear. 


THE CAUSES OF RAILWAY WRECKS. 

The causes of train wrecks are divided 
into three general classes: mistakes in 
operation, defects of road and equip- 
ment, and miscellaneous. Wrecks due 
to mistakes in operation are, in general, 
inexcusable, from the fact that some 
rule has been violated, and an investi- 
gation nearly always results in disci- 
plining one or more of the employees 
concerned in the matter. Under the 
second and third headings, the disasters 
which they include may or may not be 
due to the direct fault of individuals; 
but, whether or no, they are, together 
with those of the first class, becoming 
less frequent in proportion to the traffic. 
This is due to many circumstances, the 
chief of which are better braking and 
signaling arrangements, more substan- 
tially constructed rolling stock, and 
heavier track, with its accessories.* 

It is often a difficult matter to deter- 
mine the exact cause of a wreck, and the 


* For a more extended account of these causes, see an article 
on “ The Automatic Age of Railways,” by the same author, 


which will appear in an early issue of MuNSEY’s MAGAZINE. , 


reasons for many of the most fatal dis- 
asters are still more or less debatable, 
and will always remain so. It is easy 
to see why this must be so, when it is 
remembered that where there are de- 
fects of road or equipment, the derailing 
of the train is likely to destroy all the 
evidence. It will never be absolutely 
known what it was that precipitated a 
not unusually heavy train into the abyss 
at Ashtabula. “Many engineers con- 
cluded that the bridge was overloaded. 
Others, equally well informed, were con- 
vinced that the terrific gale which was 
blowing at the time actually lifted the 
bridge from its bearings; this would 
have disturbed some of the joints in the 
top chord, and allowed the structure to 
fall apart when it settled back. The ac- 
cident at Garrison’s, New York, in which 
eighteen persons-lost their lives, was just 
as mysterious, if not more so. 

Having dealt with horrors so gener- 
ously in the preceding pages, it is a dis- 
tinct pleasure to close this paper with 
the reassuring statement that, according 
to the report of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commissioners for the year end- 
ing June 30, 1899, but one passenger 
out of every 2,200,000 was killed on the 
railways of the United States. And so 
well is the essential safety of railway 
travel understood, that many of the ac- 
cident insurance companies embody a 
clause in their policies‘which doubles the 
face value of the contract in the event of 
an injury to the insured while riding in 
any public vehicle propelled by steam or 
electricity. 












THE STORY OF THE SWORD. 
BY ALEXANDER BARRETT. 


THE RISE AND FALL OF THE MOST HISTORIC OF ALL WEAPONS, 
WHICH AFTER THREE THOUSAND YEARS OF HONOR AND GLORY 
HAS LOST ITS USEFULNESS — SOME OF THE WORLD’S QUEER 
KNIVES, INCLUDING THE ONLY AMERICAN CONTRIBUTION TO 
THE LIST, THE FAMOUS BOWIE. 


|. seigcoe three thousand: years of honor ables sharpshooters to pick out the ofti- 
and glory, the sword is about to cers and bring them down, 





















join the battle ax It is not likely, 
and the javelin in as yet, that the 
obscurity. It has sword will be laid 
always been a \ aside on state oc- 
weapon for use casions. There is 


too much ro- 
mance surround- 
ing it. Mankind 
has been acecus- 
tomed to dook up- 
on it as emblem- 
atic ever since 
war began. But 
as a useful weap- 
on, the sword is 
a’ candidate for 
the museum. 

It is impossible 
to separate the 
sword from the 
knife. Probably 
the first knife was 
a Weapon, and its 
utilitarian possi- 
bilities were de- 
veloped after- 
wards, Roughly 


and for show. It 
has always been 
a badge of rank. 
Within a little 
time it will be 
forbidden in the 
tield. Already an 
order has been 
issued by Lord 
Roberts, com- 
mander in chief 
of the British 
forces in South 
Africa, instruct- 
ing line officers 
in the field to 
i wear the same 
uniform as the 
private, and to 
carry only revolv- 
ers as side arms. 
In the Philip- 
F pines, too, our 


ensecereees 
paar ees 






















speaking, the 
: army officers have swords or knives 
1 come to look upon of the world can 


be divided into 
two classes—the 
hackers and the 
stickers. The ear- 
liest weapons were 


the sword as use- 
less baggage when 
there is any fight- 
ing to be done, or 
on a long march. 


















It is of no earthly ‘Eee of the former va- 
use as a Weapon, riety. In fact, it- 
for hand to hand wasn’t until the 




















conflicts are a sixteenth century 






THE LEGIONARY OF CSAR’S TIME. THE SWORD WITH 


e a i 7 . 2 va e 
thing of the past: WHICH ROME CONQUERED THE WORLD WAS FAR that the: sae 
and it is a positive INFERIOR TO LATER WEAPONS IN MATERIAL art of killing a 


evil, because it en- AND WORKMANSHIP, man without un- 
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KNIVES OF THE ORIENT—THE UPPER WEAPON IS A MALAY CREESE, THE LOWER A SHORT TURKISH SIMITAR. 


necessary bloodshed became popular. 
Before that time, it was good form to 
chop him to pieces, if you could. 
Whenever hard digging scientists 
have succeeded in finding the remains 
of the prehistoric man, his knife of some 
flinty stone has. not been far away. 
Those early men must have had a deal 


then sat him down to enjoy life until 
the weapon was ready for use, unless 
some other inconsiderate gentleman 
killed him in the mean time. 

This isn’t a book, and it would take 
too long to trace the knife from the 
early man’s weapon with the natural 
wood handle to the gorgeous presenta- 
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TWO MORE MALAY CREESES—THEIR WAVY EDGES INFLICTED FEARFUL WOUNDS, BUT THEY WERE SO 
POORLY FASTENED TO THEIR HANDLES THAT A STOUT BLOW WOULD BREAK THEM. 


of time on their hands, because the 
fashioning of knife blades out of hard 
stone is a difficult process. But this 
was accomplished at express speed, com- 
pared with the first method f attaching 
a handle. Having made the blade, our 
remote ancestor fitted it into an incision 
which he made in the limb of a tree, and 


tion affair, like to that given to Admiral 
Dewey. Many vears before the Chris- 
tian ‘era, the Norsemen, Romans, and 
Greeks began fashioning knives and 
swords of metal. The Romans made 
them of copper, which they tempered 
by a process whose secret has been lost, 
while the Greeks preferred hardened 












































TWO VERY ANCIENT SWORDS, ROMAN ABOVE AND GREEK BELOW. THE EARLIEST ROMAN SWORDS 
OF COPPER, WHILE THE GREEKS USED BRONZE. . 
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bronze. The Norsemen had the better of — in everything else, and the Romans were 
it, for thev used. iron, and. wondrous quick. to change their thick: and awk- 


A DUEL BETWEEN CAVALIERS OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. THE FRENCH RAPIERS OF THAT DAY 
WERE ALMOST AS LIGHT AS FOILS, BUT THEY HAD NEEDLE POINTS, AND WERE DANGEROUS 
WEAPONS IN THE HANDS OF SKILLED SWORDSMEN. DAGGERS WERE USED WITH 
THEM AS GUARDS. 


weapons were made for those powerful ward blade for the longer and more 
warriors. shapely weapon of their more cultured 

The Greeks, however, were the ones neighbors. In the early days the Ro- 
to set the fashion in sword modeling, as © man smiths made their swords thick and 












A MAMELUKE 


peculiar shape. The sword of the 
Greeks was a long, narrow blade 
with a square guard and a short, 
thick wooden grip. Sometimes, in 
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short, in order to strengthen 
them, as it was not until 
later that they 
learned how to 
temper. Their 
weapons were 
always marked, 
even among 
the other na- 
tions of 
theirday, 
by their 


BATTLE AX, 
NOTABLE FOR ITS FINE TEM- 
PERING AND BEAUTIFUL 
WORKMANSHIP. 


the case of an aristocrat, 
the grip was inlaid with 
plates of gold, and the 
blades were often ele- 
gantly etched or en- 
graved. 

It was not until 
the return of the first 
Crusaders that the in- 
fluence of the eastern 
models began to make 
itself felt on the forging 
of swords in Europe. 
This was early in the 
twelfth century. Up to 
that time, the. weapons 
in use in France and 
England were improve- 
ments on the old Ro- 
man and Greek models, 
with a few variations, 
such as the broad sword, 
battle ax, and mace. 
When the orientals took 
up the art of making 
swords and knives is not 
quite clear, but it is cer- 
tain that they far. out- 
stripped their western 
neighbors in the design 
and quality of their 




















weapons. 
A GREEK White valindl 
sworD, leir princi- 
THE pal specialties 


BEST were the da2- 
se secrtare ger and the 
OF THE mit oe 
cLassicaL ‘S!mitar, 1 1e 
PERIOD. latter of 


AN ANCIENT 











VIKING SWORD, 
LITERALLY A 
HACKER, 
CUTTING BY 
WEIGHT 
RATHER THAN 
SHARPNESS. 
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which is a sort of slicing weapon, and has 


served as a model for all the sabers that 
have since been made. The old crescent 
shaped simitar is a good weapon of its 


kind even today. 
some marvelous 


The Crusaders had 
illustrations of what 


the infidels could do with these wonder- 
fully tempered instruments. There is a 
story, and it is accepted as perfectly 


the crusading army 
tacked in a rocky defi 
orous was the assault 
that they were com- 
pelled to retreat to 
the main body, leav- 
ing their dead _ be- 
hind them. When 
they returned to the 
spot where the fight 
had taken place 
they saw their 
companions ap- 
parently lying just 
as they had fallen. 
Hach victim had had 
his head cut off, and 
it had been replaced 
in a natural posi- 
tion. So clean and 
skilful was the cut 
that at first only a 
thin red line showed 
where the simitar 
had passed. 

The various forms 
of daggers and pon- 
iards have been 
more or less popular 
with peoples the 
world over, but the 
eastern races, par- 
ticularly the Malays, 
evolved peculiarly 
devilish weapons, 
The worst of these 
is the creese. It is 
a wavy sort of an af- 
fair, and it makes a 
frightful wound, 
whether used as a 
slasher or a sticker. 
Sometimes it has the 


1 —— 








usual straight hilt, 


authentic, of skirmishers from 
being at- 


So vig- 
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A YATA- 
GHAN, THE 
LONG, 
CURVED 
KNIFE OF 
PERSIA AND 
AFGHAN- 
ISTAN. 
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and sometimes a handle which is at right angles with the 
blade, designed for use on the saw principle. 

It may as well be remarked at this point that the popular 
conception of the manner of handling a dagger or pon- 
iard or knife is all wrong. This is due to pictures drawn 
by artists who knew nothing about it, and to actors 
equally ignorant. So far as I can reeall, I never 
saw an actor handle a dagger or knife properly. They 
have always) grasped it so that the hilt 
rested against the little finger. It would be AN EIGHTEENTH 
just as sensible to hold a dagger that way as _ CENTURY SABER, OF 
it would a table kni fe, so far as doing ™® peice 
anything with it is concerned. All — ayp orHER ARMIES. 
dagger and knife fighters grasp the 

weapon so that the hilt is next to the 


A GERMAN DAGGER OF ~— thuml or forefinger. 


THE SIXTEENTH 


CENTURY, WITH A _ The Malays have always had a reputa- 
PECULIAR FLUTED tion for bloodthirstiness and deadly exe- 
EDGE. cution with their creepy knives. It goes 


back for about four centuries. Now and 
then they were worsted. There isa yarn told of Artenio, a 
pirate of the southern seas, who was a credit to his pro- 
fession. About the vear 1633, Artenio’s vessel was over- 
hauled by a Malay craft in eastern waters. The Jatter was 
crowded with men, twice as many as Artenio’s crew. Fur- 
thermore, the Malays had a reputation that made the pi- 
rates’ evil prestige look like downy innocence. There was 
nothing to do but fight. Artenio had an inspiration. He 
armed his men with capstan bars and anything in the shape 
of a club he could find, and these proved more effective 
weapons than cutlasses, for the clubs broke the dreaded 
creeses, and the Malays were beaten off. 

The greatest event in the history of sword making oe- 
curred in the sixteenth century, when a humble peasant on 
the outskirts of Toledo, in Spain, designed the long, slen- 
der rapier, which, after its adoption by the Duke of Gran- 
ada, attained world wide fame. All sorts of superior qualities 
have been ascribed to the Toledo blades, but the truth of 
the matter is that, aside from their lightness and conve- 
nience, they had nothing to recommend them over. the 
swords which had been manufactured in England, France, 
and Germany for fifty years. The quality of the metal of 
which they were made was just the same as that used in 
other nations, and, if anything, the Spaniards were a little behind the 
English and French in the art of tempering metals. There is no doubt, 






















JAPANESE SWORDS AND SCABBARDS. 
KNIFE, FAMOUS FOR ITS RAZOR EDGE. 
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THE LONG HANDLED WEAPON AT THE BOTTOM IS THE HEABSMAN’S 
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however, that, after its adoption 

by the court of Spain, the To- 

ledo model had a tremendous in- 

fluence upon the weapons in use 

by the gallants of 

other nations. Its 

fame spread like . \ 

wild fire through- AN EARLY 

out the other civil- RAPIER USED 

ized countries, and IN FRANCE— 
knights 
journeyed from far and wide 
to Seville for lessons in the 
art of fencing under the new 
code. 

The rapier was not only 
light and easily handled, but 
permitted a clean thrust 
through the bedy, a thing 
impossible with the thick. 
broad swords previously in 
use. From the date of its 
adoption in Europe, the real 
cra of skill in fence began. 
Before that time, the vic- 
tory in sword combat de- 
pended more upon — thi 
strength of the antagonists 
than their skill. The broad 
«word, battle ax, and javelin 
left little room for delicacy 
of touch, and only such a 
giant among men as Richard 
Coeur de Lion could hope to 
achieve high reputation as a 
swordsman. The rapier did 
away with all this, and case 
after case is on record where 
men of comparatively small 
stature have held vastly su- 
perior numbers at bay by 
sheer skill at the game of 

fenee and 

A COURT RAPIER,  ¢ +) 
THE WEAPON OF = ; 

| THE GENTLEMEN The orig- 
_ OF LOUIS XIV’S inal Toledo 
TIME. blade was 
about one 

inch wide at the hilt. 
running down a 

length of about three 

and a quarter feet to 

a needle-like point. 

As soon as the French 

caught the advantages 

of this model, it was 
improved upon, until 





























hy the middle of the sev- 
enteenth century, when 
chivalry was at its height, 
the sword of the dandy 
was -lit- 
tle larg- 
er than 
-mopeLep on the fen- 
THE TOLEDO cing foil 
BLADEOFSPAIN. of today. 
It was 
from this peculiarity in 
the character of their 
weapons that the French 
were dubbed “ toad stick- 
ers” by the English. 
Despite the frailty of 
their swords, the cheva- 
liers of the great Louis 
were able to accomplish 
wonders in a fight. 
Just about this 
time, the use of 
the dagger as an 
accessory, to the 
guard in a 
sword duel A MEDIEVAL 
ITALIAN SWORD, 
WITH A SHORT 
ular, and a wo gpcep 
short Jang- BLADE. 
er was added 
to the equipment of a 
gentleman at arms. 
These hangers were 
much the same as the 
old) Roman swords in 
form, except that they terminated 
inasharp point. They were short- 
er than the weapon of the Romans, 
hut like them in all other essen- 
tial points. yi 
The dagger, or hanger, was not 
entirely new. The Crusadets car- 
ried a short knife called a coup de 
grace, a traby Christian weapon, 
which was used to despatch an ene- 
my when he was down. Having 
fought with punetilious observy- 
ance of the laws of chivalry, and 
having placed an enemy hors de 
combat, the Crusader could fling 
himself on his knees before the 
fallen one, cut his throat, and offer 
up prayers of thanksgiving with- 
out changing position. 
The time of the rapier and the 
dagger was a truly romantic age— 





became pop- 
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> Sarees : ek ae fathy ® : 
A TYPICAL INCIDENT IN THE WINNING OF THE WEST. THIS REPRESENTS A COMBAT THAT ACTUALLY 


TOOK PLACE ABOUT TWENTY YEARS AGO. IT WAS A FIGHT TO A FINISH WITH BOWIE KNIVES, 
THE INDIAN WAS LEFT DEAD ON THE FIELD, THE COWBOY WAS MORTALLY WOUNDED. 


from this distance. The knife was the 
arbiter of all disputes. As La Hire, a 
celebrated courtier and swordsman of 
Louis X1V’s time, put it: ‘ The sword of 
a gallant punctures the breast of a good 
man and a rogue alike, and represents 


justice and mercy, or tyranay and op- 
pression, according to the temper of one 
who controls it.” It is told of La Hire 
that once, while in a restaurant with a 
companion, he was annoyed by sneering 
remarks made by a group of men who 
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belonged to a rival political faction. La 
Hire walked quietly over to them, and 
beckoned one 
aside. 
* Monsieur,” he 
said, “I have not 
the honor of an 
acquaintance- 
ship with 
your friends. 
Will you be 
good enough 
to introduce 
me?” 
Thus 
he pave the 
way to chal- 
lenging each 
of them to 
fight him in 
turn, The party 
sought the court- 
yard, La Hire killed 
two, and seriously 
wounded four others. tribution to fighting 
The survivors blades — that 
then apolo- / is, the only 
gized., one of any 
real note—is 


sent forward like a flash, usually in a 
straight thrust for the throat. If a 
wound of this kind 
was inflicted, it was 
usually regarded as 
fatal, as little or 
nothing was known 
of antiseptic treat- 
ment in those days. 
There has been 
little advance 

in the making 

of swordsor 
knives for two 
hundred years, 
which shows as 
plainly as any- 
thing could 
that these 
weapons have 
passed the 
period of pro- 
nounced usefulness. 
America’s only con- 


did 


In fighting 


with 





AN ITALIAN 
DAGGER 

OF THE 
SIXTEENTH 
CENTURY. 
THE BLADE, 
SHOWN IN A 
SHEATH, IS 
ABOUT NINE 
INCHES 
LONG. 


daggers 
and rapiers, 
the popular 
method of 
dueling at 
this period, it 
was custom- 
ary for the 
swordsmen to 
bind their 
left arms 

in their 

cloaks, 

holding 
the dagger in 
the left hand. 
The short 
weapon was 
depended up- 
on principally 
as a guard, 
the rapier 
being re- 
served until 
t he moment 
arrived for a 
direct attack. 
Then it was 


FROM LEFT TO RIGHT, THE 
WEAPONS IN THIS GROUP ARE 
A SCOTCH SWORD OF THE 
TIME OF CHARLESI; A SWISS 
SWORD OF THE SAME PERIOD ; 
A FLAMBERGE, A TWO HAND- 
ED GERMAN SWORD OF THE 
FOURTEENTH CENTURY; AN 
EARLY FRENCH SWORD, AND 
A SPANISH TOLEDO BLADE. 


the design which 
bears the name 
of Bowie. He is 
always spoken of 
as Colonel Jim 
Bowie, of Texas. 
As a matter of 
fact, Bowie was 
born in Georgia, 
about 1790, but 
the greater part 
of his life was 
passed in ‘Texas. 
He_ gained his 
reputation in a 
duel which re- 
sulted in a gen- 
eral mélée, and 
in which he 
killed Major 
Morris Wright 
with a knife that 
had been fash- 
ioned out of a file 
or rasp at Bow- 
ie’s direction 
Afterwards, a 
cutler improved 





A HINDU 
KNIFE. 
THE ARMIS 
THRUST 
INTO THE 
SPLINTS, 
THE HAND 
GRASPS 
THE HEAD 
OF THE 
BLADE. 
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upon the general design, but the 
name clung to it. 

Those were the days when the 
derringer was the popular weap- 
on in America. ‘That could fire 
only as many shots as it had bar- 
rels—usually two. Asa rule, the 
bullets were of large caliber, and 
it was effective only at short 
range, so combatants were likely 
to be pretty close to each other 
when the shooting was over. If 
hoth escaped serious injury, there 
was fine opportunity for knife 
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The term “bowie” came to 
mean almost any kind of a knife 
carried in a sheath. The real 
bowie is from nine to ten inches 
long, with one edge. The back 
is straight for about three 
fourths of its length, and then 
it curves towards the edge in a 
slightly coneave sweep, the edge 
finishing towards the point in 
a convex sweep. The guard is 
very small, and the tongue is the 
full breadth of the grip or bar- 
rel, which is formed by two 


play. Some men gained remark- RRWASS, rounded pieces of wood and 
able skill in fighting with bowie . bone. It was equally 
knives. A certain science in A HINDU AX, A good as a weapon, a 
fence. was developed; but as a Sa HIGHLY DECORATED — tahle knife, a substitute 
rule it was the man who could a So for a small ax, and for 
cama’ BY A RAJAH’S ; 

— | ——" BODYGUARD. pretty nearly anything 

ve bowie was carried in a that a knife can be used 
manner of places. One of the SA for. But finally the improve- 
most effective plans was to put it¢ % ment in firearms made the bowie 
behind the shoulder, which en- of little value as a weapon, and 
abled a man to draw it without the big jackknife was found to 
exciting suspicion, for there is he more convenient. Nowadays 
no more innocent motion than the cowboy’s “ messer,” as he 
that of putting one’s hand to calls his knife, is principally for 
one’s face. cutting “ chuck.” 

Wondrous stories of bowie 3ut the knife plays a part in 
knife fights are related, for the many modern crimes. So far as 
weapon gained great popularity. this country is concerned, the 
The Indians adopted it, and used poorer Italians almost monopo- 
it as a scalping knife. There is lize it as a weapon. The police 
an account of an all dav fight be- sav that every Italian carries a 
tween a cowboy and an Indian, knife of some sort. They range 
who shot at each other until from a made over file to a 
their ammunition was exhausted, % butcher knife: from a_beauti- 
and their ponies were almost fully adorned. stiletto of the 
ready to drop. Then the white finest workmanship to a cutlass. 
man closed in on the red one. Of course the police exaggerate ; 
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Fach had a bowie, and they kept 
up the fight until the Indian was 
slashed to ribbons. The cowboy 
was so badly injured that he died 


but it is true that a certain class 
of Italians is always armed with 
dangerous knives, which they 
seldom use except on enemies of 


a few days later. their own race. 
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ITALIAN STILETTOS OF THE PRESENT DAY—TYPICAL SPECIMENS FROM THE COLLECTION IN THE ROGUES’ 
GALLERY AT POLICE HEADQUARTERS IN NEW YORK. 
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MONG the many hogs that wan- 
dered, twenty five or thirty years 

ago, about the unfenced woods in that 
part of Pike County, Kentucky, which 


is drained by the 
River, were two 
that haunted the 
mountainsidealong 
the Blackberry 
Branch of Pond 
Creek. Queer hogs 
those would seem, 
if it were possible 
to offer them now 
in the Chicago 
market ; for though 
a little less than a 
year old, they were 
long nosed and 
sharp on the back, 
bellies that 
rounded up like a 
hound’s, and legs 
that were slender 
bundles of muscle. 
In the vernacular 
of the South, they 
were. razor backs: 
in that of the Ohio 
River country they 
were 
peelers. Neverthe- 
less, these two hogs 
had a value in the 
region where they 
roamed, and out of 


tributaries of Tug 


termed. elm~ 


THE DAREDEVIL SPIRIT OF JONCE HATFIELD WON 
THE HEART OF PRETTY 


a dispute 





as to their ownership there 


grew the bitterest, deadliest, and most 
fiendishly cruel feud that this country 


has ever known. 


As a result of this 


quarrel] about an almost worthless. pair 


ROSE 


ANN McCOY, 


of hogs, at least ten 
people were shot to 
death and more 
than a dozen were 
wounded by gun- 
shots. 

There have been 
many feuds — be- 
tween families im 
Kentucky, West 
Virginia, and Ten- 
nessee, especially 
among the moun- 
taineers. Some of 
them have had far 
reaching e fleets, 
and have - influ- 
enced national af- 
fairs.° .No- one un- 
familiar with the 
mountain feuds of 
Kentucky can un- 
derstand the assas- 
sination of William 
Goebel last winter, 
during the contest 
for the Governor- 
ship of the State. 

On adjoining 
farms on the 
Blackberry Braneh 

















YOUNG BILL STAYTON THREW A STONE AT RAND’L MCCOY, WITH SUCH GOOD AIM 1S TO KNOCK HIM DOWN. 
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of Pond Creek lived Randolph Me- 
(‘oy and Floyd Hatfield. Their fields 
lay on the mountainside, tilted up at 
angles so steep that an Ohio farmer 
would have wondered how such land 
could be cultivated. They lived in log 


houses that had big stone fireplaces in- 
stead of stoves, and open doors instead 
of windows; and the furnishing thereof 
was of the simplest and most primitive 
deseription. But their fields were pro- 
ductive, their stock was prolific, they 
sold rafts of poplar logs at Catlettsburg. 
on the Ohio, and in every way they were, 
for that region, prosperous and leading 
citizens. But during the fall of the vear 
now under consideration, Randolph Mc- 
Coy saw the two lean hogs running 
around in the woods, concluded they 
belonged to him, and finally shut them 
ina pen, that he might fatten them for 
slaughter. 

Floyd Hatfield, on seeing the two hogs 
in MeCoy’s pen, claimed them, and when 
McCoy refused to give them up, brought 
suit before Justice of the Peace Mat- 
thew Hatfield to obtain them. At the 
trial, Hatfield had several witnesses who 
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swore positively that they knew the hogs 
belonged to him, while McCoy had no 
evidence to support his claim. Of course 
Hatfield got the hogs, and MeCoy had 
to pay the costs. 


BEGINNING OF THE FEUD. 


For two years Randolph McCoy 
sulked and talked to his neighbors about. 


THE 


JEFF MCCOY’S DASH FOR HIS LIFE—-HE JUMPED INTO 
THE TUG RIVER AND SWAM TO THE 
KENTUCKY SIDE. 


those hogs. Happening down on the 
bank of Tug River one day, he found 
Flovd Hatfield, Deacon Ellison Hat- 
field, young Bill Stayton, and several 
others of the Hatfield family—old Bill 
Stayton, voung Bill’s father, was a 
brother of Floyd Hatfield's wife—all 
seining the river for fish. The talk very 


quickly turned on the two hogs, and 














ANN MCCOY CAME HOME SHE BROUGHT 


A BOY BABY WITH HER. 


WHEN ROSE 
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THE ARREST OF HER 


WITH A WARRANT FOR 


TALBOT AND JIM MCCOY FOLLOWING THEIR SISTER’S TRAIL 
LOVER, JONCE HATFIELD. 
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McCoy said emphatically that old Bill 
Stayton had deliberately perjured him- 
self when he testified at the trial that 
the hogs belonged to Hatfield. 

As old Bill Stayton was not present 
to resent the insult, young Bill threw a 
stone at McCoy, with such good aim as 
to knock him down. McCoy went away 
in worse temper than ever, and within 
six months young Bill Stayton was shot 
from the bush by Parish and Sam Me- 
Coy, nephews of old Rand’l—as Ran- 
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Kentucky elections came on, and one of 
the local candidates was so popular with 
both factions that some of the Hatfields 
living in West Virginia came over to 
work for him, while the AleCoys were 
out for him to a man. The candidate, 
naturally, sought to make peace, and 
having at hand just enough whisky to 
mellow everybody, and not enough to 


. 


FRANK PHILIPS, THE KENTUCKY DEPUTY SHERIFF, 
HUNTING DOWN UNCLE JIM VANCE, WHOM HE 
SHOT AND KILLED ON JANUARY 7, 1888. 


dolph McCoy was called. The young 
men were arrested and tried for the 
murder, but were acquitted for want of 
dlirect evidence. 

The acquittal of the McCoys was le- 
gal, but not just, for they were guilty. 
To get justice, the Hatfields “ declared 
war on the McCoys,” as they say in that 
country when a feud is begun. And the 
word “ war ” was not so much of an ex- 
aggeration, for Randolph McCoy had 
several brothers, and so had Floyd Hat- 
field; the brothers on each side were all 
married, and they all had as many chil- 
dren as the laws of nature would permit, 
while the relatives of the wives could be 
called on as partisans in case of need. 
It is possible that each faction might 
have mustered a hundred armed men in 
case of dire necessity. 

But just as a fight was impending, the 


roil the blood, he succeeded. For sev- 
eral years there was no trouble. 


A MOUNTAIN ROMANCE, 


Then came a romance of a kind not 
unknown elsewhere, as well as among 
mountain folk. Old Rand’l had a pretty 
daughter named Rose Ann.  Ander- 
son Hatfield, who lived on the West 
Virginia side of Tug River, opposite the 
mouth of Peter Creek, and was a 
brother of Floyd Hatfield, had a son 
named Johnson, Anderson Hatfield 
was the head of the Hatfield clan, and, 
because of his fighting proclivities and 
abilities, was known as “ Bad Anse.” 
Bad Anse was a distiller of prime moon- 
shine whisky, as well as a fighting man, 
and his son Johnson—called “ Jonee * 
by everybody—was his chief agent for 
the sale of his illicit product. In 1880, 




















THE FIGHT AT THE AUGUST ELECTION OF 1882—-DEACON ELLISON HATFIELD AND TALBOT MCCOY LEAPED * 
AT EACH OTHER. ON MURDER INTENT. 
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A VAIN PLEA FOR MERCY—‘‘Y0’ NEEDN’T BEG, AN’ YO’ NEEDN’T CRY. EF ELLISON DIES, YO’ BOYS HEZ 
GOT TO DIE.” 





when Jonce was but eighteen years old, to evade the officers of the law on all 
he had been indicted twenty seven times — occasions. 

in Kentucky for violations of the excise The daredevil spirit of Jonee Hatfield 
laws. Nevertheless, he continued to sell won the heart of pretty Rose Ann Me- 
moonshine whisky in Pike County, and Coy, and Jonce easily persuaded her 
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that a formal marriage was not neces- 
sary to a consummation of love. 

The McCoy family supposed that 
Jonce was courting Rose Ann after the 
usual fashion, with a view to marriage, 
and made no objections to his visits. In 
fact, Jim McCoy, one of Rose Ann’s 
brothers, was in those days employed 
helping Bad Anse at the moonshine still. 





But as the indictments accumulated 
against Jonce, Sheriff Joe Radcliffe be- 
came anxious to capture the young ras- 
cal, and eventually appointed Talbot 
McCoy, another brother of Rose Ann, as 
a deputy sheriff. Then he offered a spe- 
cial reward for Jonce. 

So the next time Talbot saw Rose 
Ann put on her shoes and other belong- 
ings worn only on special occasions, and 
then leave homes ostensibly to visit a 
neighbor, he called their brother Jim, 
and, with the warrant for Jonce’s arrest, 
followed her trail. They turned up the 
dry bed of what they call a “ dreen ” in 
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that region, and in a little open glen 
they found her with Jonce,; as they had 
hoped to do, and yet most decidedly not 
as they had expected to find them. 

The McCoy boys were armed, but they 
did not kill Jonce Hatfield, as perhaps 
might have been expected. They merely 
arrested him, and started to carry him 
to Pikeville, as a prisoner for violating 


2 

THE CAPTURE OF JEFF MCCOY-—TIED WITH A ROPE, 

HE WAS DRIVEN AFOOT, LIKE A PIG, DOWN 
THE TRAIL. 





the excise law. Rose Ann hurried to the 
house of a neighbor, borrowed a mule, 
and rode at full speed to the home of 
Bad Anse Hatfield to tell him of the cap- 
ture of Jonce. 

Within. half an hour, Bad Anse, with 
a number of his sons and neighbors, was 
riding, well armed, to rescue Jonce, and 
he succeeded that night. 

Thereafter, for nearly a year, Rose 
Ann lived with Jonce, in Bad Anse’s 
house, which consisted of but a single 
room. The family included young boys 
and girls, but even Jonce’s mother made 
no objection to the arrangement. By 
the end of the year, however, Rose Ann 
had to leave, because Jonce was such a 
surly brute she could not endure the 
life. When she returned home, she 
brought a boy baby with her. 


A DISASTROUS ATTEMPT AT RECONCILI- 
ATION. 

During the years of 1880 and 1881, 
the McCoys and the Hatfields kept away 
from one another: but at the August 
election, in 1882, the factions met at the 
polling place. At that election Thomas 
Stafford was a candidate for the office of 
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drinks say that they do not wonder at 
what followed. 

The Hatfields and the McCoys, for- 
getful of old troubles, drank together, 
but between drinks Talbot McCoy re- 
membered: that he had loaned a dollar 
and seventy five cents to “Lias, a son of 
Floyd Hatfield, and that the debt was 
past due. Talbot wanted money to buy 
more moonshine whisky, and asked *Lias 
for the sum, “Lias denied that he owed 
—— the money. Then Talbot started 
in to “take the worth of it out of 
his hide,” and he was rapidly get- 
ting the better of the fellow, when 
old Elias Hatfield and Deacon 
Ellison Hatfield came to the rescue 
of their nephew. 

Elias had a revolver in his hand, 

“ while the deacon earried a long 
nae, bladed pocket knife with the blade 
open. At that, Talbot’s brother, 

Farmer McCoy, drew a revolver, 
but before either side did anything, ; 





















=) kt=~—~! one constable arrested Talbot Me- i 
THE DEFENSE OF THE MCCOY HOUSE, JANUARY 1, 1888— ( oy and another arrested young 
CALVIN MCCOY FIRING FROM -THE ATTIC. Lias. Unfortunately, however, 


this did not end the trouble. The 
justice of the peace. Stafford had mar- mixed drinks had worked upon the mind 
ried a sister of Bad Anse Hatfield, and of Deacon Ellison Hatfield until he for- 
Bad Anse came over to Pike County, got his religion and sought a fight. He 
bringing his brothers—Elias, Valentine, 
and Deacon Ellison Hatfield—to work 
for Stafford. The McCoys were also 
firm friends of Stafford, to whom they 
were related by marriage. So the angel 
of peace once more hovered over the 
district. By noon, all doubts of the 
triumph of Stafford were removed. It 
was an occasion for great joy among 
hoth the Hatfields and the McCoys, and 
an imperative demand was made for 
whisky to celebrate it. 
One Joe Davis, who kept a store half 
a mile away from the voting place, had 
plenty of two kinds of moonshine liquor, 
the one distilled from corn and the other 
from apples. To this day people say, 
with regret, that Joe Davis should 
have known better than to sell both 
kinds to such a crowd; but the fact is 
that some of the messengers sent to. 
his store brought jugs of corn juice, 
and others jugs of applejack, and all 
became so hilariously happy that they 
pressed impartial lips to both kinds of 
jugs. Strangers who have tried these 
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THE MURDER OF LITTLE 
RANDOLPH McCOY— 
WHILE THE BOY 
WRITHED AND CRIED 
IN AGONY, MESSER 
BLEW THE TOP OF 
HIS HEAD OFF. 
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called Talbot McCoy a coward, and 
dared him to fight, waving his open 
knife from side to side as he talked, un- 
til the constable released Talbot, to give 
him a chance for his life. 

TALBOTS DUEL WITH THE DEACON. 

The crowd had gathered under the 
wide spread branches of a huge beech 
tree. There was a smooth turf beneath 
the tree, though the: grass was somewhat 
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THE MURDER OF THE McCOY BOYS—‘“ TAKE AIM. FIRE!” 








a 


dusty from ethe morning's tramping. 
When Talbot McCoy was released, the 
crowd opened into a close ring, within 
which stood Deacon Ellison Hatfield and 
Talbot McCoy, while a faint haze of dust 
rose around them. 

In a moment Talbot McCoy drew a 
hig pocket knife like that held by the 
deacon, opened it, and then the two 
men leaped at each other on murder in- 
tent, while the ring of men surged to 
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ginia. side. 


wound. 


boys from 


JIM MCCOY SHOOTING BILL DEMP- 

f SEY IN FRONT OF CAP HAT- 
- FIELD’S HOUSE, JANUARY 

18, 1888. 


and fro, and here and there a mah drew a revolver 
ora knife. The deacon, striking overhanded, slash- 
ed Talbot across the head, cutting him to the skull. 
Talbot, with an ginder thrust, drove his knife into 
the deacon’s side, but struck a rib, and so missed 
giving a mortal wound, 

Then they separated and came together again. 
This time the overhanded blow of the deacon closed 
the knife on his hand, and, dropping the weapon, 
he grabbed Talbot and threw him to the ground, 
even while Talbot was thrusting the knife into him 
with the fury of a gaucho. The Hatfields say that 
two of the McCoys—one a lad of thirteen—helped 
stab, the deacon as he threw Talbot. The MeCoys 
say that Talbot went down because a Hatfield 
kicked him under the knees. Once Talbot was down, 
the deacon picked up a rock that lay at hand, and 
was about to crush his antagonist’s head with it, 
when Farmer McCoy fired a revolver, the bullet 
from which struck the deacon in the small of the 
back and ranged forward and upward. That ended 
the fight. : 

Talbot and Farmer McCoy and the lad of thir- 
teen, Randolph McCoy, Jr., were arrested by the 
constables, and held at a neighboring house, because 


VENGEANCE FOR THE DEACON’S DEATH. 


Carrying the prisoners to West Vir- 





it was too late to start 
that day for Pikeville, 
the county seat. The 
wounded deacon was 
carried on a stretcher 
made of saplings aid 
quilts to the house of 
Anderson Terrall, at 
the mouth of Mate 
Creek, on the Vir- 
A surgeon found twenty 





seven cuts and stabs in him, one of which 
pierced a lung, not to mention a bullet 
He was a hardy mountaineer, 
and for a time some of his friends hoped 
he would live. When morning came this 
hope waned. The Hatfields had gathered 
in force meantime, and, under the lead 
of Bad Anse, a throng of them went over 
to Kentucky and took the three MeCoy 


the officers, who had just 


started with them for Pikeville. 


a 


ginia, the Hatfields held 





































A TYPICAL MOUNTAINEER OF PIKE 
AND LOGAN COUNTIES. 
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them in a log schoolhouse while the 
deacon’s life slowly ebbed away. Here 
their mother came to visit the pris- 
oners. She knelt before old Anderson 
Hatfield, and, with a flood of tears, 
begged that they should be allowed to 
have a fair trial under the laws of the 
State. But Anse said: 

“ Yo’ needn’t beg, an’ yo’ needn’t ery. 
Ef Ellison dies, yo’ boys hez got to die, 
damn my heart ef they don’t! ” 

Talbot McCoy was a married man, 
and his wife, with a babe four months 
old, came with the mother to beg again 
for a fair trial, but all in vain. 

At three o’clock that afternoon the 
deacon died. His last words were, “ Give 
them the civil law.” Nevertheless, as 
night came on, Bad Anse selected from 
his friends twenty men, including Jonce 
and “ Cap ” Hatfield, his own sons, and 
Valentine and Elias Hatfield, his broth- 
ers. With them, he went to the school- 
house, tied the three prisoners to a 
stout rope used in logging operations, 
and then drove them down to the bank 
of Tug River. As they reached the 
water’s edge, Farmer McCoy fainted 
from fear and exhaustion, for he well 
knew the fate that awaited him. Little 
Randolph wept aloud, and begged hard 
to be let go; but Talbot stood up, man 
fashion, and said: 

“Gentlemen, when you shoot me, I 
want you to look me in the face; I don’t 
want you to go behind me.” 

The water of the river revived Farmer 
as he was dragged across the ford, and 
all three were driven up the farther 
bank—the Kentucky side—to a level 
piece of ground, perhaps two or three 
rods across, that lay between the river 
and the foot of a spur of a high hill. 
The public road came around the spur 
and ran down across the middle of this 
level plat. At the foot of the hill stood 
a number of big pawpaw bushes—stout 
shrubs, perhaps two inches in diameter. 
To these the prisoners were securely 
bound, in a kneeling position, Talbot 
with his back to the roadway, and the 
shivering Farmer facing it, while little 
Randolph was tied a rod away at one 
side, kneeling and facing his two broth- 
ers. The Hatfields lined up by the 
road, and aimed their weapons at Talbot 
and Farmer. Valentine Hatfield said: 
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“Take aim. Fire!” 

Both Talbot and Farmer McCoy were 
shot dead instantly. Little Randolph, 
who had been crying convulsively, be- 
came quiet, and the Hatfields, forming 
in line, marched towards the ford. They 
intended to allow the lad to live, but be- 
fore the water was reached, fear over- 
came one of the murderous gang named 
Messer, who reflected that the boy might 
some day become a witness against 
them, Turning to Bad Anse, he said: 

“ Dead men tell no tales.” 

“Go you,” replied Bad Anse. Messer 
loaded his shotgun with a heavy charge 
of rifle balls, went back, and, while the 
boy writhed and cried in agony, blew 
the top of his head off. They picked up 
a piece of the little fellow’s skull, four 
inches across, several feet away from 
the corpse, next day. 

When I visited the spot, a few years 
ago, a beech tree that stood not far from 
the pawpaws had these words carved on 
its smooth trunk: 





THE McCOY BOYS 
SHOT IN 1882 











Jim McCoy, brother of the slain, ' 


placed the bodies on a narrow sled 
drawn by oxen, the day after they were 
killed, and took them to his father’s 
home. There is hardly a wheeled ve- 
hicle in all that region, nor a road fit 
for the use of one. The bodies were 
buried on the mountainside, across 
Blackberry Creek from their father’s 
house. A thousand people attended the 
funeral, of whom more than nine hun- 
dred came on horseback. At the grave 
the mother fell on her knees, and, with 
her hands in the air, wildly protested 
that she had foretold the trouble, but 
no one would believe her. 

Talbot left a deal of property, as 
mountain estates go, but his widow 
could not enjoy it. She had been, as 
friends and foes testify, a handsome, 
hearty, lovable woman, but before the 
grave closed over her husband “ she be- 
gan to look puny.” She came to live 
with the McCoys. She rarely shed-a 
tear; and when old Mrs. McCoy would 
fall on the floor, and, with wild cries, 
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bewail her murdered children, as often 
happened, this young widow would take 
her in her arms like a child and soothe 
her. But she could not sleep at night, 
“because the roar of the guns was al- 
ways in her ears,” and from day to day 
she drooped, until she could no longer 
leave her bed. Finally she died, liter- 
ally of a broken heart. 


THE HATFIELDS ON THE WAR TRAIL. 


Curious as it must seem, the killing of 
the McCoy boys started the Hatfield, 
not the McCoy, faction on the war trail. 
Hearing that old Rand’l and several of 
his boys were to attend a trial before a 
justice of the peace not far from Tug 
River, Cap and Jonce Hatfield, with five 
of their gang, hid in the brush on a 
mountainside overlooking the trail 
along which the McCoys must pass when 
going home. After the sun went down, 
they saw three men walking on the trail, 
and, supposing the three were McCoys, 
opened fire. As a matter of fact, two 
of the men were John and Hense Scott, 
innocent neutrals in the feud. The 
third was Sam McCoy, another son of 
old Rand’l, not the nephew who helped 
to murder young Stayton. Both of the 
Scott boys were shot. A ball plowed 


' through Hense Scott’s shoulder, right 


under the hand of Sam McCoy, who felt 
Scott’s coat lift as the ball bored its way 
through the flesh. John Scott fell in 
the trail, and was fired upon again by 
the Hatfields, while Sam and Hense 
escaped over the bank into the creek. 
No one was killed. 

The Hatfields then planned another 
raid, but the McCoys got wind of it, and 
the Hatfields in turn learned that the 
McCoys had been warned. Cap Hatfield 
believed that the wife of Tom Wallace 
had earried the news to the McCoys. 
So, too, believed Tom Wallace, for Tom, 
who lived in West Virginia, had, by his 
brutal conduct, driven his wife to her 
father’s home in Kentucky. Her father 
was Bill Daniels, and Mrs. Daniels was 
supposed to have gone with Mrs. Wal- 
lace when the news was carried to the 
McCoys. So Cap Hatfield and Tom 
Wallace went to the Daniels’ home at 
night when the family was in bed, held 
a rifle to the head of Daniels, and 
dragged Mrs. Daniels and Mrs. Wallace 
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from their beds. Cap Hatfield beat 
Mrs. Daniels with a cow’s tail that he 
had clipped off, “ jes’ to see ’er jump.” 
He broke two of the woman’s ribs, and 
hurt her lungs, leaving her injured for 
life. When tired out, he held the rifle 
while Tom beat Mrs. Wallace. 

The murder of Jeff McCoy, a brother 
of Mrs. Daniels, followed. The MeCoys 
say that Bad Anse deliberately lured 
Jeff to the West Virginia side of Tug 
River in order to give Cap and Jonce 
some fun. The Hatfields say that Jeff 
stabbed a man in Pike County, and fled 
to West Virginia to escape the penalty. 
The undisputed facts are that Jeff was 
taken prisoner in West Virginia by Tom 
Wallace and Cap and Jonce Hatfield. 
He was tied with a rope, one end of 
which was secured to the saddle on Wal- 
lace’s horse, and then was driven afoot, 
like a pig, down the trail along Tug 
River. They intended to stop in front 
of the Daniels’ cabin in order that Mrs. 
Daniels might see them kill her brother. 
But on the way they stopped for a drink 
at the house of Shang Bill Terrall, and 
there Jeff slipped his rope, jumped over 
an eight foot bank into the river, and 
swam across to the Kentucky side un- 
harmed. Once there, however, he losi: 
his head, and started running up the 
bald side of the mountain, although a 
lot of thick beeches were at hand. Sv 
Cap Hatfield, after missing two or three 
shots, got the range and killed him. 

The McCoys now began reprisals, but 
they appealed to the “civil law,” as 
people say there. Indictments were 
found, and rewards of a hundred dollars 
each were offered for the murderers of 
Talbot, Farmer, and little Randolph 
McCoy. Two of Jeff McCoy’s brothers 
found Tom Wallace working on the rail- 
road then building along the bank of 
the Big Sandy River, and brought him 
to Pikeville jail, but he soon escaped. 
Then Jim and Sam MeCoy, sons of old 
Rand’l, with Frank Philips, a deputy 
sheriff of Pike County, went over to 
West Virginia, on the night of Decem- 
ber 9, 1887, to bring over any of the 
Hatfields they could find. They cap- 
tured but one man, Tom Chambers, and, 
as he had not been in at the murder of 
the three McCoy boys, he had to be re- 
leased. On December 2, Philips, Jim 
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McCoy, and Budd McCoy, a brother of 
the murdered Jeff, got two of the real 
gang—Mose Christian and Selkirk Hat- 
field by name. 


THE STORMING OF THE MCCOY HOUSE. 


In seeking revenge for these two 
raids, the Hatfields roused the whole 
mountain region. On New Year’s night, 
1888, a big ganz of them, led by Uncle 
Jim Vance, who had married a sister of 
Bad Anse, surrounded the home of old 
Rand’l McCoy, and awakened the family 
by calling upon old Rand’l to come out 
and surrender. It was a large, double 
log house; that is, there were two log 
houses of ordinary size, standing per- 
haps ten feet apart, w:th one roof ex- 
tending over both houses and the open 
space between. Each part had one door 
only, and that fronted the trail. The 
roof in front extended out several feet 
to form a porch. In the easterly end 
were old Rand’! and his wife and their 
son Calvin, a man grown, In the west- 
erly end were the girls of the family, in- 
cluding Allaphare, the oldest, and two 
others, with Rose Ann’s boy, the son of 
Jonce Hatfield, at this time a lad of 
seven, 

Old Rand’l having made no answer, 
the gang tried to break in both doors, 
using a railasaram. That in the girls’ 
end of the structure yielded, but old 
Rand’! had his well barred. 

As the girls’ door slammed in, Alla- 
phare McCoy went to the opening and 
told them there was no man in there. 

“ Stir a light,” said old Jim Vance in 
reply. He wanted the inside illumi- 
nated, so that he could see that no man 
was there, and Allaphare tried to build 
a fire in the big fireplace, but, unfor- 
tunately, the last coals had expired, and 
she had no matches. So she went to the 
door again, and told why she could not 
do as ordered. At that Cap Hatfield 
swore he would shoot her if she did not 
stir a light at once. The girl begged 
for her life, but old Jim Vance shouted: 

“What the hell are you parleying 
with her for? Damn her, make no more 
account of her than you would of a man! 
Shoot her, damn her! ” 

Cap raised his rifle to do so, but Elli- 
son Mounts had his rifle already up, and 
he shot the girl dead. 
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Meantime, one of the gang found a 
bag of cotton in the shelter between the 
two parts of the house. A wad of this 
was ignited and thrown in where the 
girls were. By its light Jonce Hatfield 
saw a human form in one of the beds, 
and fired at it. It was his own son that 
he shot at. The ball cut the sheet over 
the boy’s breast; and this story is told 
by the Hatfields to this day as one of the 
jokes of the feud. 

Seeing, then, that no men were in the 
girls’ room, the gang attacked the other 
in force: The door there was shot to 
pieces, until a determined rush would 
have carried it in, but no Hatfield had 
the courage to make a rush of that kind. 
They tried to set a fire at the door, how- 
ever, but as often as they threw flaming 
cotton there, old Rand’l dipped butter- 
milk from a churn and doused the blaze. 
Then Tom Mitchell climbed up one cor- 
ner of the house, and tried to fire the 
roof, but old Rand’l saw the young 
man’s hand over the top log, and shot 
off four fingers with a revolver. 

In the lull that followed, old Mrs. 
McCoy ran out of her door to go to the 
girls, for she heard them screaming that 
Allaphare was shot. Uncle Jim Vance 
knocked her down with the butt of a 
shotgun, breaking two ribs, but she got 
on her hands and knees, and crawled on 
until almost at the door, when Jonce 
Hatfield hit her on the head with a re- 
volver and knocked her senseless. 

Meanwhile, Calvin McCoy had 
climbed up to the attic, where he kicked 
off some shingles and opened fire with a 
thirty two caliber Winchester. He sent 
one shot lengthwise through Ellison 
Mounts’ forearm, and that drove the 


whole Hatfield gang to shelter between 


the two parts of the house, where they 
managed to fire the roof with torches. 
The smoke drove Calvin to the floor. 
He had on no clothes except his shirt; 
but he took his rifle in one hand and a 
box of cartridges in the other, and, 
leaping from the door, ran full speed 
towards a corn crib standing a hundred 
yards away. There were some thick 
maples between it and the house. The 
gang saw him at once, and opened fire, 
at the same time starting in chase. They 
spread out as they ran, to head him off, 
should he turn, but he reached the 
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trees, apparently unhurt. Just then old 
Rand’l jumped out, dressed in his shirt 
only, behind the gang as they chased 
Calvin. He shot Jonce Hatfield in the 
shoulder and Tom Mitchell in the belt. 
Both men fell, though not seriously 
wounded, and the gang scattered, terror 
stricken, so that old Rand’l reached the 
woods unhurt. But Calvin, although 
supposed to be safe, had fallen dead be- 
hind a maple, with a bullet through his 
head. 

The Hatfields, fearing that Rand’l 
and Calvin would shoot them by the 
light of the blazing house, rode hastily 
home. Rand’! fled another way with 
equal haste, and passed the night with a 
bunch of friendly hogs, without whose 
warmth he would have frozen to death, 
because it was a bitter cold night. The 
girls managed to carry their mother to 
a neighbor’s house. 


REPRISALS ON THE HATFIELD CLAN. 


The murder of the girl and the as- 
sault on Mrs. McCoy roused the chival- 
rous Kentuckians to a fever heat. Out 
of a host of volunteers, Frank Philips, 
the deputy sheriff, selected twenty three 
men, and rode to the home of Uncle 
Jim Vance. They arrived there early 
on the morning of January 7, 1888, only 
to find no one at home. Uncle Jim 
was “ hiding out,” and Cap Hatfield was 
with him. Mrs. Vance had gone up the 
mountain to carry food to the two, who 
were skulking in the edge of the timber, 
and the Kentuckians saw her as she 
came home with her empty pail. There- 
at they charged up the mountainside. 
Cap Hatfield ran like a scared wood- 
chuck, but Uncle Jim, being too old to 
run, dodged behind a tall locust stump, 
eight inches thick, and opened fire with 
a rifle, aiming at Frank Philips. 

They say there is no cooler fighter in 
Pike County than Philips. He reached 
an oak tree in safety, drew Uncle Jim’s 
fire once more, and then “ fired a shot 
from a 45-90 Winchester: square into 
the stump, an’ into Uncle Jim’s belly, 
too, fer it went through tree an’ all.” 

But Uncle Jim was not dead yet. He 
stumbled back and fell over a log. 
Then he squirmed around with a cocked 
revolver in his hand, and got the weapon 
pointed at Philips. Uncle Jim had a 
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nervous disease that made his hand 
wabble, but he was believed to be the 
best pistol shot in Logan County in 
spite of that, and Philips dropped to the 
ground. Uncle Jim shrank down be- 
hind the log at the same moment, and 
so made the last mistake of his life, for 
the movement gave Philips a chance to 
take aim once more with the big Win- 
chester. The next moment Philips fired. 
The shot scattered Uncle Jim’s brains 
over the ground for a yard around, and 
knocked his hat ten feet away up the 
mountain. 

The killing of Vance ended that raid, 
for the Kentuckians did not develop a 
relish for blood. On January 9, how- 
ever, another raid was made, wherein 
Valentine Hatfield, Doc, Sam, and Ply- 
ant Mayhorn, L. D. McCoy, and Andy 
Varny were captured, without blood- 
shed. Varny tried to run, but the Ken- 
tuckians, instead of shooting him, ac- 
cording to the Hatfield custom, ran him 
down, and took him alive. 

On the morning of the 18th, the Ken- 
tuckians were once more in West Vir- 
ginia, at Grapevine Creek, bound for the 
home of Cap Hatfield. Philips led the 
posse, but Jim McCoy was riding a 
“calico” mare—a fractious beast cov- 
ered with white and brown blotches of 
hair. Jim gave her a loose rein, and 
she ran a quarter of a mile ahead of the 
posse, and rounded a spur of the moun- 
tain within easy shot of Cap Hatfield’s 
house. To the surprise of Jim McCoy, 
he saw Cap Hatfield and twelve other 
armed men standing between the house 
and the stream. They instantly opened 
fire. Jim was already reining in his 
mare, much against her will, but she 
pranced with increased vigor when the 
rifles began to crack. So Jim jumped 
off and turned her loose. Then, al- 
though the Hatfields were working their 
weapons at full speed, he laid his rifle on 
the ground, removed his overcoat be- 
cause it was too tight across his shoul- 
ders, folded it carefully, laid it on the 
ground, picked up his rifle, walked to 
the fence that surrounded the open 
field, took a comfortable rest and aim 
across the top rail, and fired. 

The shot brought Bill Dempsey, of 
the Hatfield gang, to the ground, where- 
at the remaining twelve, with Cap Hat- 
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field leading the way, fled in a panic to 
the woods. 

When the Kentuckians reached the 
fallen Dempsey, he was yet alive, but 
Philips, who felt badly disappointed be- 
cause he had not obtained one shot at 
the Hatfields, killed the fellow before 
any of the others could interfere. 


THE END OF THE FEUD. 


This was the last of the raiding. The 
Hatfields were so much alarmed that 
Jonce went to Colorado, while Bad Anse, 
Cap, and the rest abandoned their homes 
and moved over to Island Creek, near 
the center of Logan County, where they 
pierced the houses they lived in with 
portholes, and lived under arms like 
scouts in an enemy’s country. The Mc- 
Coys all moved to Pikeville, and peace 
reigned over the Tug River valley once 
more. 

No space remains for telling of the 
legal proceedings in connection with the 
captured men, or the lives of those who 
escaped capture, though it must be said 
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that Ellison Mounts, who shot Allaphare 
McCoy, was captured, convieted of the 
crime, and hanged. He was the son of 
Deacon Ellison Hatfield, born out of 
wedlock. Nor must I omit to mention 
that the Hatfields, in an effort to kidnap 
Frank Philips into West Virginia, sent 
Jonce Hatfield’s wife over to Kentucky 
to become Philips’ mistress. Philips 
received her kindly—so kindly, in fact, 
that she came to think more of him than 
she did of any of the Hatfields, and 
ceased all communications with them. 

When I visited the abandoned home 
of old Bad Anse, on the east bank of 
Tug River, opposite the mouth of Peter 
Creek, I found a gaudy lithograph hang- 
ing in a frame above the fireplace. It 
read: 

There is no place like our home. 


And some one familiar with the his- 
tory of the locality had scribbled on the 
white margin beneath the letters this 
addition: 


Leastwise, not this side of hell. 





THE WIND IS IN THE SOUTH. 


THE perfumes quicken down the breeze ; 
A hint of tumbling summer seas 
Comes over me; the trembling trees 
Forget the day of drouth. 
My heart is set to the mood of longing, 
With nymphs are the vaporous woodlands thronging ; 
My feet must go where my soul is going, 
My ear must listen to waters flowing ; 
The wind is in the south. 


The far spice islands call me still, 
The haze is incense on each hill, 
The laughing rivers feel the thrill, 
The soft airs kiss my mouth. 
The lilting languor of loving laughter 
May lull me here, but my heart cries after 
The passion flower with its tropic splendor, 
The wild, sweet plaint of the bird calls tender ; 
The wind is in the south. 


The fountains splash the long year through ; 
Swan, lyrebird, eagle, fleck the blue ; 
The sun kissed flowers of every hue 
Smile on, nor dream of drouth. 
Your hand in mine—we will go together 
With hearts of joy for the wind and weather, 
With sudden song in our voices welling 
To mate the rapture our eyes are telling ; 
The wind is in the south. 





Lewis Washington Smith. 








COUNT HANNIBAL. 


BY STANLEY J]. WEYMAN. 


IN THIS, HIS LATEST NOVEL, MR. WEYMAN RETURNS TO THE FIELD 
IN WHICH “A GENTLEMAN OF FRANCE” FIRST WON FOR HIM HIS 
GREAT REPUTATION IN FICTION—“‘ COUNT HANNIBAL ” IS A STORY 
OF THE MASSACRE OF ST. BARTHOLOMEW, AND ITS CHARACTERS 
ARE SOME OF THE MOST INTERESTING MEN AND WOMEN OF 
THAT MOST DRAMATIC MOMENT OF FRENCH HISTORY. 


I. 
DE TAVANNES smiled. Ma- 
e demoisélle averted her eyes, 


and shivered; as if the air, even of that 
close summer night, entering by the 


door at her elbow, chilled her. And 
then came a welcome interruption. 
“Tavannes! ” 
“ Sire! ” 
Count Hannibal rose slowly. The 


king had called; he had no choice but 
to obey and go. Yet he hung one last 
moment over his companion, his hateful 
breath stirring her hair. “ Our pleasure 
is too soon cut short, mademoiselle,” he 
said, in the tone she loathed. “ But for 
a few hours only. We shall meet tomor- 
row. Or, it may be—earlier.” 

She did not answer, and “ Ta- 
vannes!” the king repeated with vio- 
lence. “Tavannes! Mordieu!” his 
majesty continued furiously, “ Will no 
one fetch him? Sacré nom, am I king, 
or a dog of a 

“ Sire, I come!” the vicomte cried 
hastily, for Charles, king of France, 
ninth of the name, was none of the most 
patient; and scarce another in the court 
would have ventured to keep him wait- 
ing so long. ta 





“T come, sire; I come! 
Tavannes repeated. 

He shouldered his way through the 
circle of courtiers, who barred the road 
to the presence, and in part hid Ma- 
demoiselle from observation. He pushed 
past the table at which Charles and the 
Comte de Rochefoucauld had been play- 
ing primero, and at which the latter still 
sat, trifling idly with the cards. Three 
more paces, and he reached the king, 


who stood in the Ruelle with Rambouil- 
let and the Italian marshal. It was the 
latter who, a moment before, had sum- 
moned his majesty from his game. 

Mademoiselle, watching him go, saw 
so much; so much, and the king’s roving 
eyes and haggard face, and the four fig- 
ures posed apart in the fuller light of 
the upper half of the chamber. Then 
the circle of courtiers came together be- 
fore her, and she sat back on her stool. 
A fluttering, long drawn sigh escaped 
her. Now, if she could slip out and es- 
cape. Now—and she looked round. She 
was not far from the door; to withdraw 
seemed easy. But a staring, whispering 
knot of gentlemen and pages blocked the 
way; and the girl, ignorant of the eti- . 
quette of the court, and with no more 
than a week’s experience of Paris, had 
not the courage to rise and pass alone 
through the group. 

She had come to the Louvre this Sat- 
urday evening under the wing of Mme. 
d’Yverne, her fiancé’s cousin. By ill hap 
madame had been summoned to the 
princess dowager’s closet, and perforce 
had left her. Still, mademoiselle had 
her betrothed, and in his charge had sat 
herself down to wait, nothing loath, in 
the great gallery, where all was bustle 
and gaiety and entertainment. For 
this, the seventh day of the fétes held to 
celebrate the marriage of the King of 
Navarre and Charles’ sister—a marriage 
which was to reconcile the two factions 
of the Huguenots and the Catholics, so 
long at war—saw the Louvre as gay, as 
full, and as lively as the first of the féte 
days had found it; and in the humors 
of the throng, in the ceaseless passage 
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of masks and maids of honor, guards 
and bishops, Swiss in the black, white, 
and green of Anjou, and Huguenot 
nobles in more somber habits, the coun- 
try bred girl had found recreation and 
tospare. But gradually the evening had 
worn away and she had grown nervous; 
and M. de Tignonville, her betrothed, 
placing her in the embrasure of a win- 
dow, had gone to seek madame. 

She had waited after his departure 
without much misgiving, expecting each 
moment to see him return. He would 
be back before she could count a hun- 
dred; he would be back before she could 
number the leagues that separated her 
from her beloved province, from her 
home by the Biscay Sea, to which even in 
that splendid scene her thoughts turned 
fondly. But the minutes had passed and 
passed, and he had not returned. Worse, 
in his place Tavannes—not the marshal, 
but his brother, Count Hannibal—had 
found her; he whose odious court, at 
once a menace and an insult, had subtly 
enveloped her for a week past. He had 
sat down beside her, had taken posses- 
sion of her, and, profiting by her inex- 
perience, had played on her fears and 
smiled at her dislike. Finally, whether 
she would or no, he had swept her with 
him into the chamber. The rest had 
been an obsession, a nightmare, from 
which only the king’s voice summoning 
Tavannes to his side had relieved her. 

The question now was of escape before 
he returned, and before another, seeing 
her alone, adopted his réle and was rude 
to her. Already the courtiers about her 
were beginning to stare, the pages to 
turn and titter and whisper. Direct her 
gaze as she might, she met some eye 
watching her, some couple enjoying her 
confusion. To make matters worse, she 
discovered on a sudden that she was the 
only woman in the chamber; perhaps she 
had no right to be there at this hour. 
At the thought her cheeks burned, her 
eyes dropped; the room seemed to buzz 
with her name, with gross words and 
jests, and gibes at her expense. 

At last, when the situation was grown 
well nigh unbearable, the group before 
the door parted, and Tignonville ap- 
peared. The girl rose with a cry of re- 
lief, and he came to her quickly. The 
courtiers glanced at the two and smiled. 
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He did not conceal his astonishment. 
“But, mademoiselle, how came you 
here? ” he asked in a low voice. He was 
as conscious of the attention they at- 
tracted as she, and as uncertain on the 
point of her right to be there. “I left 
you in the gallery. I came back, missed 
you, and 4 

She stopped him by a gesture. “ Not 
here!” she muttered, with suppressed 
impatience. “I will tell you outside. 
Take me out, if you please, monsieur! ” 

He was as glad to be gone as she was to 
go. The group by the doorway parted; 
she passed through, he followed. In a 
moment the two stood in the great gal- 
lcry. The crowd that had paraded here 
an hour before were gone, and the vast 
echoing apartment, then used as a guard 
room, was well nigh empty. Only at 
rare intervals, in the embrasure of a win- 
dow or the recess of a door, a couple 
talked softly. At the farther end, at the 
head of the staircase that led downward 
to the hall below and the courtyard, a 
group of armed Swiss lounged on guard. 
Mademoiselle shot a keen glance up and 
down; then she turned to her lover, her 
face hot with indignation. 

“Why did you leave me?” she cried. 
“Why did you leave me, if you could 
not come back at once? Do you under- 
stand, sir,” she continued with passion, 
“that it was at your instance I came to 
Paris, and that I look to you for protec- 
tion?” 

“Surely,” he said. “ And 4 

“And do you think Carlat and his 
wife fit guardians for me? Should I 
have come, or thought of coming, to this 
wedding but for your promise, and ma- 
dame your cousin’s? If I had not deem- 
ed myself almost your wife, sir,” she 
continued warmly, “and secure of your 
protection, should I have come within 
a hundred miles of this dreadful city, to 
which, had I my will, none of our people 
should have come? ” 

“Dreadful? Pardieu, not so dread- 
ful,” he answered, smiling, and striving 
to give the dispute a playful turn. “ You 
have seen more in a week than you would 
have seen at Vrillac in a lifetime, ma- 
demoiselle.” 

“And I choke,” she retorted; “T 
choke! Do vou not see how they look at 
us, at us Huguenots, in the street? How 
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they who live here point at us and curse 
us? How the very dogs scent us out and 
snarl at our heels, and the babes cross 
themselves when we go by? Can you 
see the Place des Gastines and not think 
what stood there? Can you pass the 
Gréve at night and not fill the air above 
the river with screams and wailings and 
horrible cries—the cries of our people, 
murdered on that spot?” She paused 
for breath, recovered herself a little, and 
in a lower tone, “ For me,” she said, “ I 
think of Philippine de Luns by day and 
by night! The eaves are a threat to 
me; the tiles would fall on us had they 
their will ; the houses nod to—to Pt 

“To what, mademoiselle ? ” he asked, 
shrugging his shoulders, and assuming a 
tone of cynicism. 

“To crush us! Yes, monsieur, to 
crush us! ” 

“ And all this because I left you for a 
moment ? ” 

“For an hour—or well nigh an 
hour,” she answered more soberly. 

“ But if I could not help it? ” 

“ You should have thought of that— 
before you brought me to Paris, mon- 
sieur ; in these troublous times, at least.” 

He colored warmly. “You are un- 
just, mademoiselle,” he said. “ There 
are things you forget; in a court one is 
not always master of oneself.” 

“T know it,” she answered drily, 
thinking of that through which she had 
gone. 

“ But you do not know what happen- 
ed,” he returned with impatience. “You 
do not understand that I am not to 
blame. Mme. d’Yverne, when I reached 
the princess dowager’s closet, had left 
to go to the Queen of Navarre. I hur- 
ried after her, and found a score of 
gentlemen in the King of Navarre’s 
chamber. They were holding a council, 
and they begged, nay, they compelled, 
me to remain.” 

“ And it was that which detained you 
so long? ” 

“To be sure, mademoiselle.” 

“ And not—Mme. St. Lo?” 

M. de Tignonville’s face turned scar- 
let. The thrust in tierce was unexpected. 
This, then, was the key to mademoi- 
selle’s spurt of temper. “I do not un- 
derstand you,” he stammered. 

“ How long were you in the King of 
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Navarre’s chamber, and how long with 
Mme. St. Lo?” she asked with fine 
irony. “Or no, I will not tempt you,” 
she went on quickly, seeing him hesitate. 
“T heard you talking to Mme. St. Lo in 
the gallery while I sat within. And I 
know how long you were with her.” 

“T met madame as I returned,” he 
stammered, his face still hot, “and I 
asked her where you were. I did not 
know, mademoiselle, that I was not to 
speak to ladies of my acquaintance.” 

“T was alone, and I was waiting.” 

“T could not know that—for certain,” 
he answered, making the best of it. 
“You were not where I left you. I 
thought, I confess, that you had gone 
home.” 

“With whom? With whom?” she 
repeated pitilessly. “ Was it likely? 
With whom was I to go? And yet it is 
true, I might have gone home had I 
pleased—with M. de Tavannes! Yes,” 
she continued, in a tone of keen re- 
proach, and with the blood mounting to 
her forehead, “it is to that, monsieur, 
you expose me! To be pursued, mo- 
lested, harassed, by a man whose look 
terrifies me, and whose touch I—I hate! 
To be addressed wherever I go by a man 
whose every word proves that he thinks 
me game for the hunter, and you a thing 
he may neglect. You are a man, and 
you do not know, you cannot know, what 
I suffer; what I have suffered this week 
past whenever you have left my side! ” 

Tignonville looked gloomy. “ What 
has he said to you?” he asked, between 
his teeth. 

“Nothing I can tell you,” she an- 
swered, with a shudder. “It was he 
who took me into the chamber.” 

“Why did you go?” 

“ Wait until he bids you do some- 
thing,” she answered. “ His manner, 
his smile, his tone, all frighten me. And 
tonight, in all these there was a some- 
thing worse, a hundred times worse, 
than when I saw him last—on Thurs- 
day! He seemed to gloat on me,” the 
girl stammered, with a flush of shame, 
“as if I were his! Oh, monsieur, I wish 
we had never left our Saintonge! Shall 
we ever see Vrillac again, and the fish- 
ers huts about the port, and the sea beat- 
ing against the long brown causeway? ” 

He had listened darkly, almost sullen- 
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ly; but at this, seeing the tears gather 
in her eyes, he forced a laugh. “ Why, 
you are as bad as M. de Rosny and the 
vidame!” he said. “ And they are as 
full of fears as an egg is of meat! Since 
the admiral was wounded by that scoun- 
drel on Friday, they think all Paris is in 
a league against us.” 

“And why not?” she asked, her 
cheek grown pale, her eyes reading his 
eyes. 

“ Why not? Why, because it is a mon- 
strous thing even to think of,” Ti- 
gnonville answered, with the confidence 
of. one who did not use the argument for 
the first time. “ Could they insult the 
king more deeply than by such a sus- 
picion? A Borgia may kill his guests, 
but it was never a practice of the kings 
of France! Pardieu, I have no patience 
with them! They may lodge where they 
please, across the river, or without the 
walls if they choose, the Rue de l’Arbre 
See is good enough for me, and the 
king’s name sufficient surety! ” 

“T know you are not apt to be fear- 
ful,” she answered, smiling; and she 
looked at him with a woman’s pride in 
her lover. “ All the same, you will not 
desert me again, sir, will you?” 

He vowed he would not, kissed her 
hand, looked into her eyes; then melt- 
ing to her, stammering, blundering, he 
named Mme. St. Lo. She stopped him. 

“There is no need,” she said, an- 
swering his look with kind eyes, and re- 
fusing to hear his protestations. “Ina 
fortnight will you not be my husband? 
Tlow should I distrust you? It was only 
that while she talked, I waited—lI 
waited; and—and that Mme. St. Lo is 
Count Hannibal’s cousin. For a mo- 
ment I was mad enough to fancy that she 
held you on purpose. You do not think 
it was so?” 

“ She! ” he cried sharply; and winced, 
as if the thought hurt him. “ Absurd! 
The truth is, mademoiselle,” he con- 
tinued with a little heat, “ you are like 
so many of our people! You think a 
Catholic capable of the worst.” 

“ We have long thought so at Vrillac,” 
she answered gravely. 

“'That’s over now, if people would 
only understand. This wedding has put 
an end to all that. But I’m harking 
back,” he continued awkwardly; and he 
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stopped. “Instead, let me take you 
home.” 

“If you please. Carlat and the serv- 
ants should be below.” 

He took her left hand in his right 
after the wont of the day, and with his 
other hand touching his sword hilt, he 
led her down the staircase. In the great 
hall, and without in the courtyard of 
the palace, a mob of armed servants, of 
lackeys, and footboys bearing torches, 
and of valets carrying their masters’ 
cloaks and galoshes, loitered to and fro. 
Had M. de Tignonville been a little more 
observant, or a trifle less occupied with 
his own importance, he might have 
noted more than one face that looked 
darkly on him; he might have caught 
more than one overt sneer at his ex- 
pense. But in the business ofsummoning 
Carlat—Mlle. de Vrillac’s steward and 
majordomo—he lost the contemptuous 
“ Christaudins!” that hissed from a 
footboy’s lips, and the “Southern 
dogs!” that died in the mustachios of a 
bully in the livery of Monsieur, the 
king’s brother. The steward found, he 
aided him to cloak his mistress; then, 
with a ruffling air, a new acquirement, 
which he had picked up since he came to 
Paris, he made a way for her through 
the crowd. A moment, and the three, 
followed by half a dozen armed servants, 
bearing pikes and torches, detached 
themselves from the throng, and, cross- 
ing the courtyard, with its rows of 
lighted windows, passed out by the gate 
between the Tennis Courts, and so into 
the Rue des Fosses de St. Germain. 

Before them, against a sky in which 
the last faint glow of evening still con- 
tended with the stars, the spire and 
pointed arches of the church of St. Ger- 
main rose darkly graceful. It was some- 
thing after nine; the heat of the August 
day brooded over the crowded city, and 
dulled the faint distant ring of arms and 
armor that yet would make itself heard 
above the hush; a hush that was not 
silence so much as a subdued hum. As 
mademoiselle passed the closed house 
beside the cloister of St. Germain, where 
only the day before Admiral Coligny, 
the leader of the Huguenots, had been 
shot, she pressed her escort’s hand, and 
involuntarily drew nearer to him. But 
he laughed at her. 
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“Tt was a private blow,” he said, 
answering her unspoken thought. “ It 
is like enough the Guises sped it. But 
they know now what the king’s will is, 
and they have taken the hint and with- 
drawn themselves. It will not befall 
again, mademoiselle. For proof, see the 
guards ”—they were passing the end of 
the Rue Bethizy, in the corner house of 
which, abutting on the Rue de lArbre 
Sec, Coligny had his lodgings—* whom 
the king has placed for his security. 
Fifty pikes under Cosseins.” 

“ Cosseins? ” she repeated. “ But I 
thought Cosseins 14 

* Was not wont to love us! ” Tignon- 
ville answered with a confident chuckle. 
“ He was not. But the dogs lick where 
the master wills, mademoiselle. He was 
not, but he does. This marriage has al- 
tered all.” 

“ T hope it may not prove an unlucky 
one!” she murmured. She felt im- 
pelled to say it. 

“Not it!” he answered confidently. 
“ Why should it? ” 

They stopped, as he spoke, before the 
last house, at the corner of the Rue St. 
Honoré opposite the Croix du Tiroir, 
which rose shadowy in the middle of the 
four ways. He hammered on the door. 

“ But,” she said softly, looking in his 
face, “ the change is sudden, is it not? 
The king was not wont to be so good to 
us.” 

“The king was not king until now,” 
he answered warmly. “ That is what I 
am trying to persuade our people. Be- 
lieve me, mademoiselle, you may sleep 
without fear; and early in the morning 
I will be with you. Carlat, have a care 
of your mistress until morning, and let 
madame lie in her chamber. She is nerv- 
ous tonight. There, sweet, until morn- 
ing! God keep you, and pleasant 
dreams! ” 

He uncovered, and, bowing over her 
hand, kissed it; and, the door being open, 
he would have turned away. But she 
lingered as if unwilling to enter. “There 
is—do you hear it?—a stir in that quar- 
ter,” she said, pointing across the Rue 
St. Honoré. “ What lies there?” 

“ Northward? The markets,” he an- 
swered. “’Tis nothing. They say, you 
know, that Paris never sleeps. Good 
night, sweet, and a fair awakening! ” 
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She shivered as she had shivered 
under ‘Tavannes’ eye. And still she lin- 
gered, keeping him. “ Are you going 
to your lodging at once?” she asked— 
for the sake, it seemed, of saying some- 
thing. 

“No, I—I was thinking,” he an- 
swered a little hurriedly, “of paying 
Rochefoucauld the compliment of seeing 
him home. He has taken a new lodging 
to be near the admiral; a horrid bare 
place in the Rue Bethizy, without furni- 
ture, but he would go into it today. And 
he has a sort of claim on my family, you 
know.” 

“Yes,” she said simply. “ Of course. 
Then I must not detain you. God keep 
you safe,” she continued, with a faint 
quiver in her tone; and her lip trembled. 
“Good night, and fair dreams, mon- 
sieur.” 

He echoed the words gallantly. “ Of 
you,sweet!” he cried; and, turning away 
with a gesture of farewell, he set off on 
his return. 

He walked briskly, nor did he look 
back, though she stood a while gazing 
after him. She was not aware that she 
gave thought to this; nor that it hurt 
her. Yet when bolt and bar were shot 
behind her, and she had mounted the 
cold, bare staircase of that day—as she 
heard the dull echoing footsteps of her 
attendants withdrawing to their rough 
lairs and sleeping places, and still more 
as she crossed the threshold of her cham- 
ber, and signed to Mme. Carlat and her 
woman to listen—it is certain she felt a 
lack of something. 

Perhaps the chill that possessed her 
came of that lack, which she neither de- 
fined nor acknowledged. Or possibly it 
came of the night air, August though it 
was; or of sheer nervousness, or of the 
remembrance of Count Hannibal’s smile. 
Whatever its origin, she took it to bed 
with her, and long after the house slept 
round her, long after the crowded quar- 
ter of the Halles had begun to heave and 
the Sorbonne to vomit a black frocked 
band, long after the tall houses in the 
gabled streets, from St. Antoine to 
Montmartre, and from St. Denis on the 
north to St. Jacques on the south, had 
burst into rows of twinkling lights— 
nay, long after the quarter of the Louvre 
alone remained dark, girdled by this 

















strange midnight brightness—she lay 
awake. At length she, too, slept, and 
dreamed of home and Saintonge, and her 
castle of Vrillac washed day and night 
by the Biscay tides. 


If. 


“TAVANNES! ” 

* Sire.” 

Tavannes, we know, had been slow to 
obey the summons. When he reached 
the presence, the king, with Retz and 
Rambouillet, his marshal des logis, had 
retired to the farther end of the cham- 
ber; and apparently Charles had forgot- 
ten that he had called. His head a little 
bent—he had a natural stoop—the king 
seemed to be listening to a low but con- 
tinuous murmur of voices that proceed- 
ed from the adjacent door of his closet. 
One voice, frequently raised, was a wom- 
an’s; a foreign accent, smooth and silky, 
marked another; a third, that from time 
to time broke in, wilful and impetuous, 
was the voice of Monsieur, the king’s 
brother, Catherine de Médicis’ favorite 
son. Tavannes, waiting respectfully two 
paces behind the king, could catch little 
that was said; but Charles, something 
more, it seemed, for on a sudden he 
laughed, a violent, mirthless laugh, and 
clapped Rambouillet on the shoulder. 

“There,” he said, with one of his 
horrible oaths, “’tis settled! ’Tis set- 
tled! Go, man, and take your orders! 
And you, M. de Retz,” he continued, in 
a tone of savage mockery, “ go, my lord, 
and give them! ” 

“J, sire?” the Italian marshal an- 
swered in accents of deprecation. Some- 
times the young king would show his 
impatience of the Italian ring, the 
Retzs and Biragues, the Strozzis and 
Gondys, with whom his mother sur- 
rounded him. 

“Yes, you! You and my lady mother! 
And, in God’s name, answer for it at the 
day!” Charles continued vehemently. 
“You will have it? You will not let me 
rest till you have it? Then, have it; only 
see to it, it be done thoroughly! There 
shall not be one left to cast it in the 
king’s teeth and ery, ‘ Ht tu, Carole!’ 
Swim, swim in blood if you will,” he 
continued, with growing wildness, “ for 
‘twill be a merry night! And it’s true 
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so far, you may kill fleas all day, but burn 
the coat, and there’s an end. So burn 
it, burn it, and He broke off with 
a start as he discovered Tavannes at his 
elbow. ‘“ God’s death, man!” he cried 
roughly, “ who sent for you? ” 

“Your majesty called me,” Tavannes 
answered; while, partly urged by the 
king’s hand, and partly anxious to es- 
cape, the others slipped into the closet 
and left them together. 

“Tsent for you? I called your broth- 
er, the marshal! ” 

“He is within, sire,’ Tavannes an- 
swered, indicating the closet. “ A mo- 
ment ago I heard his voice.” 

Charles passed his shaking hand across 
his eyes. “Is he?” he muttered. “So 
heis! I heard it, too. And—and aman 
cannot be in two places at once!” Then 
while his haggard gaze, passing by Ta- 
vannes, roved round the chamber, he 
laid his hand on Count Hannibal’s 
breast. “They give me no peace, Ma- 
dame and the Guises,” he whispered, his 
face hectic with excitement. “ They 
will have it. They say Coligny—they 
say he beards me in my own palace. 
And—and. mordieu ”—with sudden vio- 
lence—“ it’s true! It’s true enough! It 
was but today he was for making terms 
with me! With me, the king! Making 
terms! So it shall be, by God and devil, 
it shall be! But not six or seven! No, 
no. All! All! There shall not be one 
left to say to me, ‘ You did it!’ ” 

“Softly, sire,’ Tavannes answered; 
for Charles had gradually raised his 
voice. “ You will be observed.” 

For the first time the young king— 
he was but twenty two years old, God 
pity him!—looked at him. “To be 
sure,” he whispered; and his eyes grew 
cunning. “ Besides, and after all, there’s 
another way, if I choose. Oh, I’ve 
thought and thought, I can tell you!” 
And, shrugging his shoulders almost to 
his ears, he raised and lowered his open 
hands alternately, while his back hid the 
movement from the chamber. “ See- 
saw! Seesaw!” he muttered. “ And 
the king between the two, you see. 
That’s Madame’s kingcraft. She has 
shown me that a hundred times. But 
look you, it is as easy to lower the one as 
the other ”—with a cunning glance at 
the other’s facee—“ or to cut off the right 
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as the left. And—and the admiral’s an 
old man and will pass; and, for the mat- 
ter of that, I like to hear him talk. He 
talks well. While the others, Guise and 
his kind, are young—and I’ve often 
thought—oh, yes, I’ve thought—but 
there ”—with a sudden harsh laugh— 
“my lady mother will have it her own 
way. And for this time she shall, but all! 
All! Even Foucauld, there! Do you 
mark him? He’s sorting the cards. Do 
you see him, as he will be tomorrow, 
with the slit in his throat and his teeth 
showing? Why, God! ”—his voice rising 
almost to a scream—“the candles by him 
are burning blue!” And with a shaking 
hand, his face convulsed, the young 
king clutched his companion’s arm, and 
pinched it violently. 

Count Hannibal shrugged his shoul- 
ders, but answered nothing. 

“ D’you think we shall see them after- 
wards?” Charles resumed, in a sharp, 
eager whisper. “In our dreams, man? 
Or when the watchman cries, and we 
awake, and the monks are singing lauds 
at St. Germains, and—and the taper is 
low?” 

Tavannes’ lip curled. “I don’t dream, 
sire,” he answered coldly, “and I sel- 
dom wake. For the rest, I fear my ene- 
mies neither alive nor dead.” 

“Don’t you? By God, I wish I 
didn’t! ” the young man exclaimed. His 
brow was wet with sweat. “I wish I 
didn’t. But there, it’s settled. They’ve 
settled it, and I would it were done! 
What do you think of—of it, man? 
What do you think of it, yourself? ” 

Count Hannibal’s face was inscruta- 
ble. “I think nothing, sire,” he said 
drily. “It is for your majesty and your 
council to think. It is enough for me 
that it is the king’s will.” 

“ But you'll not flinch ?” Charles mut- 
tered, with a quick look of suspicion. 
“ But there ”—with a monstrous oath— 
“T know you'll not! I believe you’d as 
soon kill a monk—though, thank God ” 
—and he crossed himself devoutly— 
“ there is no question of that—as a man. 
And sooner than a maiden.” 

“Much sooner, sire,’ Tavannes an- 
swered grimly. “ If you have any orders 
in the monkish direction—no? Then 
your majesty must not talk to me longer. 
M. de Rochefoucauld is beginning to 


wonder what is keeping your majesty. 
And others are marking you, sire.” 

“ By the Lord! ” Charles exclaimed, 
with a ring of wonder mingled with hor- 
ror in his tone, “ if they knew what was 
in our minds they’d mark us more! Yet, 
see Nancay there beside the door. He 
is unmoved. He looks today as he looked 
yesterday. Yet he has charge of the 
work in the palace - 

For the first time Tavannes allowed 
a movement of surprise to escape him. 
“In the palace?” he muttered. “ Is it 
to be done here, too, sire? ” 

“Would you let some escape, to re- 
turn by and by and cut our throats?” 
the king retorted, with a strange out- 
burst of fury; an incapacity to maintain 
the same attitude of mind for two min- 
utes together was perhaps the most fa- 
tal weakness of his ill balanced nature. 
“No! All! All!” he repeated with 
vehemence. “ Didn’t Noah people the 
earth with eight? But Ill not leave 
eight! My cousins, for they are blood 
royal, shall live if they will recant. And 
my old nurse, whether or no. And Paré, 
for no one else understands my com- 
plexion. And 

“And Rochefoucauld, doubtless, 
sire?” 

The king, whose eye had sought his 
favorite companion, withdrew it. He 
darted a lowering, suspicious glance at 
Tavannes. “ Foucauld? Who said so? ” 
he muttered fiercely. “Not I! But we 
shall see. We shall see! And do you see 
that you spare no one, M. le comte, with- 
out an order. That is your business.” 

“T understand, sire,” Tavannes an- 
swered coolly. And then, seeing that 
the king had done with him, he bowed 
low and withdrew; watched by the circle 
as all about a king were watched in the 
days when a king’s breath meant life or 
death, and his smile made the fortunes 
of men. As he passed Rochefoucauld, 
the latter looked up and nodded. 

“ What keeps brother Charles?” he 
muttered. “ He’s madder than ever to- 
night. Is it a mask or a murder he is 

lanning? ” 

“The vapors,” Tavannes answered 
with a sneer. “ Old tales his old nurse 
has stuffed him withal. He’ll come by 
and by, and ’twill be well if you can 
divert him.” 
































“T will if he come,” Rochefoucauld 
answered, shuffling the cards. “ If not, 
*tis Chicot’s business, and he should at- 
tend to it. I’m tired, and shall to bed.” 

“ He will come,” avannes answered, 
and moved, as if to go on. Then he 
stopped for a last word. “He will 
come,” he muttered, stooping and speak- 
ing under his breath, “but play him 
lightly. He is in an ugly mood. Please 
him, if you can, and it may serve.” 

The eyes of the two met an instant, 
and those of Foucauld—so the king 
always called his Huguenot favorite— 
betrayed some surprise; for Count Han- 
nibal and he were not intimate. But, 
finding the other serious, he raised his 
brows in acknowledgment. ‘'Tavannes 
nodded carelessly, looked an instant at 
the cards on the table, and passed on, 
pushed his way through the circle, and 
reached the door. He was lifting the 
curtain to go out, when Nangay, the cap- 
tain of the guard, plucked his sleeve. 

“ What have you been saying to Fou- 
cauld, M. de Tavannes? ” he muttered. 

ce I ? 3? 

“Yes”—with a jealous glance. “ You, 
M. le comte.” 

Count Hannibal looked at him with 
the sudden ferocity that was character- 
istic of the man. “ What I chose, M. le 
capitaine des Suisses! ” he hissed. And 
his hand closed like a vise on the other’s 
wrist. “ What I chose, look you! And 
remember, another time, that Iam not a 
Huguenot, and say what I please.” 

“But there is great need of care,” 
Nancay protested, stammering and 
flinching. “ And—and I have orders, 
M. le comte.” 

“Your orders are not for me,” Ta- 
vannes answered, releasing his arm with 
a contemptuous gesture. “And look 
you, man, do not cross my path tonight. 
You know our motto? Who touches my 
brother, touches Tavannes! Be warned 
by it.” 

Nangay scowled. “ But the priests 
say, ‘If your hand offend you, cut it 
off *! ” he muttered. 

Tavannes laughed, a sinister laugh. 
“ Tf you offend me, I’ll cut your throat,” 
he said; and with no ceremony he went 
out, and dropped the curtain behind 
him. 

Nancay looked after him, his face pale 
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with rage. “ Curse him! ” he whispered, 
rubbing his wrist. “ If he were any one 
else, ’d teach him! But he would as 
soon run you through in the presence as 
in the Pré aux Clercs! And his brother, 
the marshal, has the king’s ear! And 
Mme. Catherine’s too; which is worse! ” 

He was still fuming when an officer 
in the colors of Monsieur, the king’s 
brother, entered hurriedly, and, keeping 
his hand on the curtain, looked anxious- 
ly round the chamber. As soon as his 
eye found Nangay, his face cleared. 
“Have you the reckoning?” he mut- 
tered. 

“There are seventeen Huguenots in 
the palace besides their highnesses,” 
Nangay replied, in the same cautious 
tone. “ Not counting two or three who 
are neither the one thing nor the other. 
In addition, there are the two Montmo- 
rencies; but they are to go safe for fear 
of their brother, who is not in the trap. 
And besides, there is Paré, who is to go 
to his majesty’s closet as soon as the 
getes are shut. If the king decides to 
save any one else, he will send him to his 
closet. So ’tis all clear and arranged 
here. If you are as forward outside, it 
will be well! Who deals with the gentle- 
man with the toothpick ? ” 

“The admiral? Monsieur, Guise, and 
the grand prior; Cosseins and Besme 
have charge. *Tis to be done first. 
Then the provost will raise the town. 
He will have enough stout fellows ready 
at three or four rendezvous, so that the 
fire may blaze up everywhere at once. 
Marcel, the ex provost, has the same 
commission south of the river. Orders 
to light the town as for a frolic have 
been given, and the Halles will be 
ready.” 

Nangay nodded, reflected a moment, 
and then, with an involuntary shudder, 
“God!” he exclaimed. “It will shake 
the world! ” 

“You think so?” 

“ Ave, will it not!” His next words 
showed that he bore Tavannes’ warning 
in mind. “For me, my friend, I go in 
mail tonight,” he said. “There will be 
many a score paid before morning, be- 
sides his majesty’s; and many a left 
handed blow will be struck in the 
mélée! ” 

The other crossed himself. “ Grant 
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none light here!” he said devoutly. 
And, with a last look, he nodded and 
went out. 

In the doorway he jostled a person 
who was in the act of entering. It was 
M. de Tignonville, who, seeing Nancay 
at his elbow, saluted him, and stood 
looking round. The young man’s face 
was flushed, his eyes were bright with 
unwonted excitement. “ M. de Roche- 
foucauld? ” he asked angrily. “ He has 
not left yet?” 

Nangay caught the thrill in his voice, 
and marked his flushed face and altered 
bearing. He noted, too, the crumpled 
paper he carried half hidden in his 
hand; and the captain’s countenance 
grew dark. He drew a step nearer and 
his hand reached softly for his dagger. 
But his voice when he spoke was 
smooth; as smooth, in truth, as the sur- 
face of the pleasure loving court; as 
smooth as the externals of all things in 
Paris that summer evening. “ He is 
here still,” he said. “ Have you news, 
M. de Tignonville? ” 

“ News? ” 

“ For M. de Rochefoucauld? ” 

Tignonville laughed. “ No,” he said. 
“Tam here to see him to his lodging, 
that is all. News, captain? What made 
you think so?” 

“That which you have in your 
hand,” Nancay replied, his fears re- 
lieved. 

The young man blushed to the roots 
of his hair. “It is not for him,” ne 
said. 

“T can see that, monsieur,” Nancay 
answered politely. “He has his suc- 
cesses, but all the billets dour do not go 
one way.” 

The young man laughed, a conscious, 
flattered laugh. He was handsome, with 
such a face as women love, yet was there 
a slight lack of ease in the way he wore 
his court suit. It was a trifle finer than 
accorded with Huguenot taste; and it 
looked finer for the way he wore it, even 
as Teligny’s and Foucauld’s velvet capes 
and stiff brocades lost their richness and 
became but the adjuncts, fitting and 
graceful, of the men. Odder still, as 
Tignonville laughed, half hiding and 
half revealing the dainty scented paper 
in his hand, his clothes seemed smarter 
and he more awkward than usual. 


“Tt is from a lady,” he admitted. 


“ But a bit of badinage, I assure you; 
nothing more.” 

“ Understood!” M. de Nangay mur- 
mured politely. “I congratulate you.” 

“ee But 29 

“T say I congratulate you! ” 

“ But it is not-——” 

“Oh, I understand. And see, the 
king is about to rise. Go forward, mon- 
sieur,” he continued benevolently. “A 
young man should show himself. And 
his majesty likes you well,” he added 
with a leer, For he had an unpleasant 
sense of humor, had his majesty’s cap- 
tain of the guard; and this evening 
somewhat more than ordinary on which 
to exercise it. 

Tignonville, however, had too good an 
opinion of himself to suspect the other 
of badinage; and, thus encouraged, he 
pushed his way to the front of the circle. 
The crowd in the chamber, during his 
absence with mademoiselle, had grown 
thin. The candles had burned an inch 
shorter in the sconces. But though 
many had left, the more select remained, 
and the king’s return to his seat had 
given the company a fillip. An air of 
feverish gaiety, common in the un- 
healthy life of the court, prevailed 
everywhere. At a table abreast of the 
king, Montpensier and Marshal Cossé 
were dicing and disputing, with now a 
yell of glee, and now an oath, that be- 
trayed which way fortune inclined. At 
the back of the king’s chair, Chicot, his 
gentleman jester, hung over Charles’ 
shoulder, now scanning his cards, and 
now making hideous faces that threw 
the onlookers into fits of laughter. 

Farther up the chamber, at the end 
of the alcove, Marshal Tavannes—our 
Hannibal’s brother—occupied a low 
stool, set opposite the open door of the 
closet. Through this doorway a slender, 
provoking foot, silk clad, shot now and 
again into sight; it came, it vanished, it 
came again, the gallant marshal striving 
at each appearance to rob it of its slip- 
per, a dainty jeweled thing of crimson 
velvet. He failed thrice, a peal of laugh- 
ter greeting each failure. At the fourth 
essay, he upset his stool and fell to the 
floor, but held the slipper; and not the 
slipper only, but the foot. Amid a flutter 
of silken skirts and dainty laces—while 
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the hidden beauty shrilly protested—he 
dragged first the ankle, and then a 
rounded shapely leg, into sight. The 
circle applauded; the lady, feeling her- 
self still drawn on, screamed loudly and 
more loudly. All save the king and his 
opponent turned to look. 

And then the sport came to an end. 
A sinewy hand appeared, interposed, re- 
leased; for an instant the dark, hand- 
some face of Guise looked through the 
doorway. It was gone as soon as seen; 
it was there a second only. But more 
than one recognized it, and wondered. 
For was not the young duke in evil odor 
with the king by reason of the attack on 
the admiral? And had he not been 
chased from Paris only that morning 
and forbidden to return ? 

They were still wondering, still ga- 
zing, when abruptly—as he did all 
things—Charles thrust back his chair. 
“ Foucauld, you owe me ten pieces! ” he 
cried with glee, and he slapped the table. 
“Pay, my friend; pay!” 

“Tomorrow, little master; tomor- 
row!” Rochefoucauld answered in the 
same tone. And he rose to his feet. 

“Tomorrow!” Charles repeated. 
“Tomorrow!” And on the word his 
jaw fell. He looked wildly round. His 
face was ghastly. 

“Well, sire, and why not?” Roche- 
foucauld answered in astonishment. 
And in his turn he looked round, won- 
dering; and a chill fell on him. “ Why 
not?” he repeated. 

For a moment no one answered him; 
the silence in the chamber was intense. 
Wherever he looked, he met solemn, 
wondering eyes, such eyes as gaze on 
men in their coffins. “ What has come 
to you all?” he cried with an effort. 
“ What is the jest, for faith, sire, I don’t 
see it?” 

The king seemed incapable of speech, 
and it was Chicot who filled the gap. 
“Tt is pretty apparent,” he said with a 
rude laugh. “The cock will lay and 
Foucauld will pay—tomorrow! ” 

The young nobleman’s color rose; be- 
tween him and the Gascon gentleman 
was no love lost. “ There are some debts 
I pay today,” he cried haughtily. “ For 
the rest, farewell, my little master! 
When one does not understand the jest, 
it is time to be gone.” 
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He was half way to the door, watched 
by all, when the king spoke. “ Fou- 
ceauld!” he cried in an odd, strangled 
voice. “ Foucauld!” And the Hugue- 
not favorite turned back, wondering. 

“A minute!” the king continued in 
the same strangled voice. “ Stay—till 
morning—in my closet. It is late now. 
We'll play away the rest of the night! ” 

“Your majesty must excuse me,” 
Rochefoucauld answered frankly. “I 
am dead asleep.” 

“You can sleep in the Garde Robe,” 
the king answered. 

“Thank you for nothing, sire! ” was 
the gay answer. “I know that bed! I 
shall sleep longer and better in my own.” 

The king shuddered, but strove to 
hide the movement under a shrug of 
his shoulders. He turned away. “ It is 
God’s will! ” he muttered. He was white 
to the lips. 

Rochefoucauld did not catch the 
words. “Good night, sire,” he cried. 
“ Farewell, little master.” And with a 
nod here and there, he passed to the 
door, followed by Mergey and Chamont, 
two gentlemen of his suite. 

Nangay raised the curtain with an 
obsequious gesture. “ Pardon me, M. 
le comte,” he said, “do you go to his 
highness’ ? ” 

“ For a few minutes, Nangay.” 

“Permit me to go with you. The 
guards may be set.” 

“Do so, my friend,” Rochefoucauld 
answered. “Ah, Tignonville, is it 
you?” 

“JT am come to attend you to your 
lodging,” the young man said. And he 
ranged up beside the other, as, the cur- 
tain fallen behind them, they walked 
along the gallery. 

Rochefoucauld stopped and laid his 
hand on his sleeve. “ Thanks, dear lad,” 
he said, “ but I am going to the prin- 
cess dowager’s. Afterwards to his high- 
ness’. I may be detained an hour or 
more. You will not like to wait so long.” 

M. de Tignonville’s face fell ludicrous- 
ly. “ Well, no,” he said. “ I—I don’t 
think I could wait so long—tonight.” 

“ Then come tomorrow night,” Roche- 
foucauld answered with good nature. 

“With pleasure,” the other cried 
heartily, his relief evident. “ Certainly. 
With pleasure.” And, nodding good 
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night, they parted. While Rochefou- 
eauld, with Nangay at his side and his 
gentlemen attending him, passed along 
the echoing and now empty gallery, the 
younger man bounded down the stairs to 
the great hall of the Caryatides, his face 
radiant. He for one was not sleepy. 


III. ' 


WE have it on record that before the 
Comte de la Rochefoucauld left the 
Louvre that night he received more than 
one hint of the peril that threatened 
him; and at least one written warning, 
which was handed to him by a stranger 
in black, and by him in turn was com- 
municated to the King of Navarre. We 
are told further that when he at last 
took his final leave, about the hour of 
eleven, he found the courtyard brilliant- 
ly lighted, and the three companies of 
guards—Swiss, Scotch, and French— 
drawn up in ranked array from the door 
of the great hall to the gate which 
opened on the street. But, the chron- 
icler adds, neither this precaution, 
sinister as it appeared to some of his 
suite, nor the grave farewell which Ram- 
bouillet, from his post at the gate, took 
of one of his gentlemen, shook that 
chivalrous soul or sapped its generous 
confidence, 

M. de Tignonville was young and less 
versed in danger than the governor of 
Rochelle; and with him, had he seen so 
much, it might have been different. But 
he left the Louvre an hour earlier—at a 
time when the precincts of the palace, 
gloomy seeming to us in the light cast 
by coming events, wore their wonted 
aspect. His thoughts, moreover, as he 
crossed the courtyard, were otherwise 
employed. Indeed, though he signed to 
his two servants to follow him, he 
seemed barely conscious what he was 
doing, nor did he shake off his reverie 
until he reached the corner of the Rue 
Baillet. Here the voices of the Swiss 
on guard opposite Coligny’s lodgings, at 
the end of the Rue Bethizy, could be 
plainly heard. They had kindled a fire 
in an iron basket set in the middle of 
the road, and knots of them were visible 
in the distance, moving to and fro about 
their piled arms. 
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Before he came within the radius of 
the firelight, Tignonville turned, and 
curtly bade his servants take their way 
home. “I shall follow, but I have busi- 
ness first,” he added. 

The elder of the two demurred. “ The 
streets are not too safe,” he said. “In 
two hours or less, my lord, it will be 
midnight. And then “ 

“Go, booby; do you think I am a 
child?” his master retorted angrily. 
“T have my sword with me, and can 
use it. I shall not be gone long. And 
do you hear, men, keep a still tongue, 
will you? ” 

The men, country fellows, obeyed re- 
luctantly, and with a full intention of 
sneaking after him the moment he had 
turned his back. But he suspected them 
of this, and stood where he was until 
they had passed the fire, and could no 
longer detect his movements. Then he 
plunged quickly into the Rue Baillet, 
gained through it the Rue du Roule, and 
traversing that also, turned to the right 
into the Rue Ferronerie, the main thor- 
oughfare, east and west, of Paris. Here 
he halted in front of the long, dark outer 
wall of the Cemetery of the Innocents, 
in which, across the tombstones and 
among the sepulchers of dead Paris, the 
living Paris of that day bought and sold, 
walked, gossiped, and made love. 

About him things were to be seen that 
would have seemed stranger to him had 
be been less strange to the city. From 
the quarter of the markets north of 
him, a quarter that fenced in the ceme- 
tery on two sides, the same dull mur- 
mur proceeded, which Mlle. de Vrillac 
had remarked an hour earlier. The sky 
above the cemetery glowed with re- 
flected light, the cause of which was not 
far to seek, for every window of the 
tall houses that overlooked it, and the 
huddle of booths that fringed it, con- 





tributed a share of the illumination. At 


an hour late even for Paris, an hour 
when honest men should have been sunk 
in slumber, this strange brilliance did 
for a moment perplex him; but the past 
week had been so full of fétes, of masks 
and frolics, often devised on the mo- 
ment and dependent on the king’s whim, 
that he set this also down to some such 
cause, and wondered and no more. 


(To be continued.) 
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FHE DEVELOPMENT OF CRAFT 


The Evolution of the Sailing Ship. 


BY W. J. HENDERSON. 





UNDER CANVAS, FROM THE 


ANCIENT TRIREME TO THE MERCHANTMEN OF THE PRESENT 
DAY, OCEAN GOING SHIPS OF IRON, WITH SKY SCRAPING SAILS- 


THE AMERICAN CLIPPER, AND 


THE NEWEST TYPE: OF> SAILING 


CRAFT, THE SIX MASTED SCHOONER. 


I ape ioe of *'Tom Brown at Ox- 
ford “—and who has not read it? 
—will remember that when Caplain 
/lardy was entertained by the ingenuous 
youths of St. Ambrose, he speedily in- 
trusted to them the information that 
in his old age he had studied Greek, and 
that in reading the history of the an- 
cient naval battles he had found himself 
unable to understand the construction 
and handling ot the trireme. He could 
not satisfv himself as to the arrange- 
ment of the triple bank of oars, and he 
was unable to see how the vessels could 
have acquired enough speed to accom- 
plish their feats of ramming. 





“T don’t think they could have made more than 
six knots,” said the captain ; “but yet they used 
to sink one another, and a light boat going only 
six knots could not break another in two amidships. 
It’s a puzzling subject, Mr. Blake.” 

“It is, sir,” said Blake. “If we only had some 
of their fo’castle songs, we should know more 
about it. I’m afraid they had no Dibdin.” 


Blake's complaint was well founded, 
but an Oxford man ought to have 
thought of Homer, with his catalogue of 
ships, not to speak of Thucydides, Poly- 
bius, Diodorus, Athenwus, Procopius, 
Porphyrogenitus, Herodotus, Theo- 
phrastus, and other keepers of the log 
of the Greek nation. For all of these 
writers had something to say about their 





THE FLEET OF COLUMBUS, 1492—THE BIG SHIP IS THE SANTA MARIA, CONSIDERED AN ADVANCED TYPE 
OF SHIP BUILDING IN THAT DAY. HER HIGH BOWS WERE DESIGNED TO PROTECT HER FROM 
SWAMPING SEAS. ON THE LEFT IS THE NINA, A CONVERTED GALLEY WITH A LATEEN 
RIG, WHILE THE PINTA, ALSO A CONVERTED GALLEY, IS ON THE RIGHT. 
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ships, the way they were built, and the 
manner in which they were handled. 
From them, and from other sources, we 
learn that sailing ships can be traced 
back to about 3000 B.-C. There is not 
the slightest doubt that they were in 
use still earlier, for the vessels of that 


tells of an impossible ship with forty 
banks of oars. One can get good ideas 
of the ancient ships from more mod- 
erate writers and from the Byzantine 
vessels of 500 A. D., which were a sur- 
vival of the ancient fleet. These ships 
had two banks of oars, twenty five on 









































A VIKING SHIP, BUILT FOR THE CHICAGO WORLD’S FAIR—THESE VESSELS WERE LONG AND NARROW, 
AND MADE FAIRLY GOOD SPEED. THEY WERE DRIVEN BOTH BY OARS AND BY A GREAT 
SQUARE SAIL, THE MAST BEING NEARLY AMIDSHIPS. 


period were plainly not the first of such 
experiments. 


THE SHIPS THAT FOUGHT AT SALAMIS. 


However, there is no need to go 
further back than the ships of the Egyp- 
tians, the Pheenicians, and the Greeks 
to ascertain what sorts of vessels were 
used and how they were handled. These 
ancient ships, then, depended largely on 
oars for their propulsion, probably be- 
cause they would not sail well except 
with a fair wind. The whole subject is 
perplexed, owing to the indefiniteness 
ef the accounts of the ancient writers, 
and to the deliberate fabrications of 
some of them. Calixenus, for instance, 


each side in each bank, or a hundred 
altogether. Each oar was worked by 
one man. There is no doubt, however, 
that the ancients had ships of more than 
two banks of oars; and Crosius and oth- 
ers talk about vessels with ten banks, 
though later writers have tried to dis- 
eredit them. The uppermost oars in an 
Athenian trireme, or three banked ship, 
were fourteen and a quarter feet long. 
Some of the oarsmen stood up, while 
others sat, using in the half decked 
ships the beams for seats, and having 
cushions to sit on. 

There is no doubt that many of the 
ancients believed that the forty banked 
ship described by Calixenus did exist. 
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GREEK AND ROMAN WAR SHIPS—TWO TRIREMES, 


OR VESSELS WITH THREE BANKS OF OARS. THEY 


SELDOM FOUGHT UNDER SAIL; THEIR FAVORITE METHOD OF ATTACK WAS TO RAM WITH THEIR 
LONG, KNIFE-LIKE PROWS. 


According to Plutarch, she was four 
hundred and twenty feet long and sev- 
enty five feet wide. She had some three 
thousand oarsmen, whose united efforts 
accumulated five hundred and forty two 
horse power. Whereupon Plutarch re- 
marks that she was good only to look at, 
hut would not move any more than any 
other big building. 


Hoored and of light draft, for the crews 
frequently beached them simply by row- 
ing ashore at full speed. Even in those 
days, merchant ships, the cargo carriers 
of the Mediterranean traders, were built 
with more beam in proportion to their 
length, and were called “ round ships.” 
These latter had no decks, but war ves- 





She was built for 








the Egyptian mon- 
arch, Ptolemy 
Philopator, who 
reigned from 222 
to 204 B. C;. As 
Plutarch was born 
some fifty years 
after the birth of 
Christ, he never 
saw the ship of 
which he wrote so 
confidently. 

The typical 
(ireek war ships of 
early date were 
from a hundred 
and fifty to a hun- 














dred and sixty eight 




















feet long, and from 
twenty to twenty 
five feet in beam. 
They were flat 


A BYZANTINE VESSEL OF THE FIFTH CENTURY, HAVING TWO BANKS CF 
OARS, A HUNDRED IN ALL. SAILS WERE NOW BEGINNING TO TAKE 
THE PLACE OF ROWERS, BUT THEIR ARRANGEMENT MADE 
WINDWARD PROGRESS IMPOSSIBLE. 
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sels were wholly or partially decked to 
accommodate the oarsmen. 


NORSE AND EGYPTIAN CRAFT. 


An excellent idea of the ancient ship 
may be obtained from the Norse craft. 
The type of vessel and the rig were prac- 
tically the same when Leif was driven 
by storm to the coast of New England, 
as when the cunning Egyptians tried to 
heat the Greeks of Athens in trade. 
The vessels were long and narrow, and 
the ancient Egyptians learned to apply 
the principle of the truss to their build- 
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a taut cable from stem to stern over 
them. This same device had its con- 
venience as well as its usefulness, for the 
cable acted as a convenient ridge rope 
for an awning. 

The earliest rig was the same all 
the world over. Egyptians, Phoenicians, 
Greeks, and Norsemen used it. It con- 
sisted of one mast, set nearly in the 
center of the keel line, and one square- 
sail. The Egyptians swung their yard 
permanently by the lifts, and handled 
their sail by means of brails and out- 
hauls. Later mariners had halyards, 

and hoisted 








their yards to 











the required 
height, while 
they set sail in 
a manner simi- 
lar to the mod- 
ern sailor, with 
sheets and 
tacks, buntlines 
and clewlines. 
Some of the an- 
cient ships had 
lateen rigs, but 
the squaresai! 
was in the high- 
est favor, and 
was used by the 
war ships and 
the yachts. A 
triangular top- 














sail, such as we 














THE AMERICAN CLIPPER BENJAMIN F. PACKARD, THE FASTEST TYPE OF SAILING 

MERCHANT VESSEL EVER BUILT, WITH HER SKYSAILS SET. 
DREADNAUGHT, MADE THE TRIP FROM 
TO LIVERPOOL IN THIRTEEN DAYS AND 


CLIPPERS, THE 


ing. In modern sailing ships we see 
the truss in use in the familiar combina- 
tion of bowsprit, martingale, and mar- 
tingale stays, but the Egyptians em- 
ployed it fo prevent their long, slender 
vessels front “ hogging.” A vessel is 
said to hog when her bow and stern 
droop, causing her to become hump- 
backed. Shallow hulled vessels are par- 
ticularly liable to this defect, and it is 
prevented in American steamboats by 
the use of the hog frame. Now, the hog 
frame dates at least from 1250 B. C., 
when the Egtptians made it by erecting 
two forked poles, one near the bow and 
the other near the stern, and stretching 


eall a raffee, was 
sometimes set 
over the square- 
sail. The csails 
were madeé of 
white or colored linen: the Egyptians 
sometimes used papyrus instead. 


ONE OF THE 
NEW YORK 
NINE HOURS. 


THE ADVENT OF THE THREE MASTER. 


One of the operations of the ancients 
was the lowering of the masts. Fre- 
quently, they unstepped their masts and 
sent them ashore when preparing to go 
into action. But in the case of three 
masters, which came into use near the 
beginning of the Christian era, the fore- 
mast was kept on board, and raised when 
the use of the foresai]l would enable a 
vessel to escape from attack. Maneuvers 
of this sort are said to have been per- 
formed at the great naval battles of 





























THE EVOLUTION OF 


THE SAILING SHIP. 925 









































THE ROYAL SOVEREIGN, BUILT IN 1637, THE FINEST SPECIMEN OF MARINE ARCHITECTURE OF THE TIME 
OF CHARLES I. SHE RETAINS THE MEDIEVAL TYPE OF BOWSPRIT, AND THE FORTRESS-LIKE 
POOP, BUT THE HIGH FORECASTLE HAS DISAPPEARED. 


Artemisium and Salamis, in the fifth 
century B. C., but the existence of 
three masters at that time is more than 
doubtful. In the days of Seneca, such 
ships certainly existed, and he dis- 
courses Clearly of the methods of sea- 
men. Topsails were, according to him, 
the distinguishing mark of the Alexan- 
drians, who knew how to shorten sail 
by furling their upper canvas. 
The various steps in the process of 
development, however, are too numer- 
ous and too insufficiently known to be 
described in detail. Suffice it to say 
that by 500 A. D., the period of By- 
zantine activity in commerce, a full 
rigged. ship carried three masts, or 
rather a cross between a foremast and 
a bowsprit, with two other sail bearing 
spars. The bowsprit foremast carried 
a squaresail, as did also the rearmost 
mast. The principal mast carried a 
squaresail, with a triangular topsail 
above it. The nature of this rig should 
he borne constantly in mind, for from 


it developed the sailing ships of today. 
The general principles of the build and 
rig of the Byzantine ship prevailed even 
in the days of Columbus, and the cara- 
vels of that immortal explorer give us a 
fair idea of what the ship of 500 A. D. 
looked like. The officers of the new 
Santa Maria, built for exhibition at our 
Chicago fair, and sailed across the sea 
along the path of Columbus, testified 
that she could make eight knots with a 
fair wind, but that she could not work 
more than twenty five miles a day to 
windward under the most favorable cir- 
cumstances. This showid explain why 
the Greeks and Romans seldom attempt- 
ed battle maneuvers under sail. 


THE SEAMANSHIP OF THE ANCIENTS. 

The ancients, though in the early 
ages they used stones, had anchors much 
like ours. They catheaded them as we 
used to, and rode to chain cables, though 
rope was largely emploved. They did 
their steering with a Jarge pair of oars, 
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THE MODERN BRIG, A HANDY FREIGHT CARRIER, WHICH AT PRES- 
ENT DIVIDES MUCH OF THE EUROPEAN COASTWISE TRADE 
WITH THE BARK, AND ALSO FIGURES IN THE DEEP 

SEA SHIPPING. 


one on each side, operated in precisely 
the same way as a Seabright fisherman 


manages the 
steering oar, 
which he 
braces against 
his lee quarter 
—namely, by 
twisting the 
blade one way 
or the other. 
Each one had 
a bent handle 
coming in- 
hoard, and this 
was the origin 
of the tiller. 
They had the 
old fashioned 
round tops 
which used to 
be seen in our 
sailing vessels, 
and they used 
these for fight- 
ing purposes 
in their war 
ships, just as 
we did in the 
war of 1812. 
The Egyptians 


had 


fighting 


a type of all. 
Trajan was sunk in a lake, and dug up 


tops of this sort in 1500 
B. C. As for turrets, they 
had them in embryo, too, 
for they built towers two 
and three stories high, 
from which their men 
could shoot down upon the 
decks of an enemy; and 
when not in use, these 
towers could be taken down 
and stowed away. These 
were certainly the origin 
of the lofty poops and top- 
gallant forecastles seen on 
medieval ships. 

Not much evidence, be- 
vond the statements of the 
ancient authors, is to be 
had as to the materials out 
of which they constructed 
the hulls of their ships; 
hut as the art of shipbuild- 
ing did not alter materially 
for many centuries, we may 
accept the Roman vessel as 
A ship of the time of 









































THE CONSTELLATION, A 
HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 


ING 


SURVIVAL OF THE FAMOUS AMERICAN FRIGATES OF A 
BUILT IN 1797, SHE IS STILL IN USE AS A TRAIN- 


SHIP. IN 1798, COMMANDED BY COMMODORE TRUXTUN, SHE 


DEFEATED AND CAPTURED THE FRENCH FRIGATE INSURGENTE. 




















THE EVOLUTION OF 


after several centuries. It was found 
that she was built of planks of pine and 
cypress, daubed over with Greek pitch, 
and calked with linen rags. She was 
sheathed with lead fastened on with 
copper nails, So it seems that copper 
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art in Britain, and the vessels which 
carried the warriors of the Cross to the 
east were often capable of accommoda- 
ting from eight hundred to a thousand 
persons. They were of the oldest type, 
and were steered by oars on the quarter. 

















THE CORONA, A TYPICAL AMERICAN SCHOONER YACHT, BELONGING TO COMMODORE LEWIS 
CASS LEDYARD, AND FLAGSHIP OF THE NEW YORK YACHT CLUB. 
From a copyrighted photograph by Bolles, Brooklyn. 


fastenings are pretty old in the art of 
shipbuilding. 
ENGLAND APPEARS ON THE SEA. 

Soon after the period of the Byzan- 
line supremacy in commerce, the de- 
velopment of the sailing ship took its 
way into parts of Europe lying further 
north and west. The adventurous jour- 
neys of the Romans to Britain, and the 
subsequent attempts of the Saxons and 
Danes to settle themselves in that coun- 
trv, located the center of shipping 
progress along the shores of the At- 
lantic. The earliest type of English 
ship was exactly like that of the ancient 
(reek, and similar to that of the Norse- 
man. It wasa rather cumbersome craft. 
with a single mast and a square sail. 
Smal] at first, and ill suited to long voy- 
ages, it rapidly attained considerable di- 
mensions. The Crusades proved to be a 
great stimulus to the progress of marine 


It was not long, however, before ships 
driven by sails alone came into use. It 
is said that the medieval Genoese, al- 
ways hardy and ingenious mariners. 
were the first to discard oars in sea- 
going vessels. At any rate, many such 
ships were found in England in the thir- 
teenth century. ‘The picture of the 
Viking will answer excellently for that 
of a British vessel of this period. The 
crew of such a ship numbered, in the 
reign of King John, from seventeen to 
twenty men. The single square sail was 
spread on a big yard, which was lowered 
down to the deck when not in use. 

Unfortunately for us, there were no 
Dibdins in the middle ages anv more 
than there were among the Greeks, and 
it is not easy to trace the successive 
steps in the developments of that time. 
Nevertheless, we can discern that in the 
last quarter of the thirteenth century 
the tvpe of sailing vessel known as the 
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“cog” came into use in Britain. Cogs 
were swift sailing craft of about two 
hundred and fifty tons, and were of two 
or three masts. The forward mast was 
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toms were coated with pitch, tar, oil, and 
resin, while the seams were calked with 
a compound of moss and hair, called 
*mosso.” The few nautical memoranda 

which have come 








down to us from 











this time let us 
know that the sea- 
men talked about 
ratlines, pulleys, 
sheaves, swivels, 
stays, backstays, 
sheets, hawsers, 
cables, yard ropes, 
bowlines, and sound- 
ing lines, most of 
which are still with 
us. 

While the Eng- 
lish sent their men 
to the east to fight 
the Crusades, the 
merchants of Genoa 
sailed their trading 
carracks west to the 
coasts of Britain. 
These cargo car- 
riers were larger 
and more capacious 
than the English 
ships, and the sons 
of Albion began to 
copy them. They 
built heavier ships, 

















and introduced new 











THE STEP LIVELY, A TYPE OF THE RACING CABIN 


OF CANVAS ALOFT. 


From a copyrighted photograph by Bolles, Brooklyn. 


raked away forward, and was practically 
a bowsprit, though very much more up- 
right than any seen in a modern vessel. 


NAUTICAL IMPROVEMENTS OF THE MIDDLE 
AGES. 

Oared galleys now disappeared, and 
the steering oar was replaced by the 
rudder, which seems to have been an in- 
vention of the Normans. The rudder 
was a simple development of the steer- 
ing oar, and, of course, was operated 
with a tiller. The lively seas of the 
Channel carried away only a few rudders 
before the English sailors introduced 
rudder chains. Oak began to be used in 
the construction of ships, and their bot- 


CAT BOAT. NOTE THE 
ENORMOUS SIZE OF THE SAIL, AND ESPECIALLY THE GREAT SPREAD 


features in the rig. 
Reef points, appar- 
ently, were as yet 
unknown, but sail 
was increased or di- 
minished by the employment of bonnets, 
or laced strips, such as are still used on 
some jibs. About this time, too, the old 
iron pulley gave way to the wooden 
block, and the capstan, with its bars, 
came into use for hoisting anchors. The 
size of ships increased, so that in the 
time of Edward IV the English had big 
three masters of from nine hundred to 
a thousand tons. The rig was a square 
sail on the mainmast and a lateen on the 
mizzen. The foremast was raked for- 
ward, and there was no bowsprit. It 
mav be seen from this description that 
the English had now reached the point 
of development in rig attained by the 
Greeks at the commencement of the 
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THE SAILING SHIP. 

















THE START OF THE KNOCKABOUTS—THIS IS THE MOST POPULAR DESIGN OF SMALL AMERICAN RACING 
CRAFT, AND ONE THAT AFFORDS GREAT SPORT. 


From a copyrighted photograph by 


Christian era, though their ships were 
larger. 


THE OPENING UP OF THE SEVEN SEAS. 


sut in the times of the Tudors, from 
1488 to 1604, Britain made considerable 
strides in naval art. The fifteenth cen- 
tury was remarkable for its exhibition 
of maritime enterprise. The compass 
and the astrolabe were invented, and 
mariners began to adventure into un- 
known seas with a wider confidence in 
their ability to find their way home 
again. Columbus and Vasco da Gama 
were the leaders of a host of seafarers 
who boldly put forth in search of un- 
charted shores. The ships of Colum- 
hus were small caravels, of which the 
largest, the Santa Maria, was no greater 
than a New York oyster schooner. The 
rigs of these ships were like those of the 
older British vessels. The copies of 
them made for the Chicago exposition 
were prepared after careful investiga- 
tion, but the jib which was rigged on the 
howsprit of the Pinta was a concession 
to modern ideas of seamanship. No 
such sail was known in the days of 
Columbus. The bowsprit had come into 
use, but it carried only a vard, on which 
was spread a spritsail. This vard and 
sail are seen in the picture of the Pinta. 


Bolles, Brooklyn. 


Her other sails were two squaresails and 
one lateen, and a maintopsail. The 
Nina’s rig, it may be seen, was purely a 
lateen. High poops and tolerably high 
forecastles remained in this type of ship. 
The tumbling home of their sides was 
another notable feature. The ancient 
vessels, on the other hand, had flaring 
sides, in order that the leverage of the 
uppermost oars might be increased. 

With such ships as these, the Spanish 
and Portuguese navigators scoured the 
seas, and opened the hidden treasures of 
new worlds. The British, at this time, 
were building larger ships, though they 
were not making long voyages of dis- 
covery. One of their fine productions 
was the celebrated Harry Grace a Dieu, 
built by Henry VII, and launched in 
1488. She was two hundred and forty 
feet long and thirty six feet in beam. 
She had four masts and a bowsprit, all 
square rigged. She carried courses and 
topsails on her “ foer ” and “ mayne ~ 
masts, and lateens on her mizzen and 
“bonaventure ” masts. Her bowsprit 
spread the usual spritsail. She had a 
high poop, but the lofty forecastle had 
now entirely disappeared, and she had a 
long, projecting fiddle head under her 
bowsprit, while above it the forecastle 
Was cut square across. 
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In Elizabeth’s time, designers saw the 
wisdom of building their ships on longer 
keels, with finer lines and less super- 
structure. Of course the results of 
these changes were better sea boats, 
though the old salts of that period 
thought) otherwise, and = shook their 
heads sagely when they saw the new 
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fore and main she carried three square- 
sails; the mizzen had a lateen sail and 
a square topsail. The advantage of a 
lateen as a sort of spanker will at once 
he perceived, and there is no difficulty in 
seeing how this rig led to the present 
one of square upper sails on the mizzen, 
with a fore and aft sail below. The 









































A SHIP’S CUTTER, THE ONLY SAILING CRAFT 


LEFT 
BOATS ARE PROPELLED BY 


IN THE UNITED STATES NAVY. ALL OTHER NAVAL 


STEAM OR OARS. 


From a photograph by Bolies, Brooklyn 


stvle. The old model had been bad, for 
capsizing was a frequent accident to 
large vessels. Many improvements in 
rig now came in, such as the striking of 
topmasts and the employment of top- 
gallant sails. Bonnets continued to be 
used on the lower sails, and big ships 
were still built with four masts and a 
howsprit. 


WHEN BLAKE FOUGHT VAN TROMP. 


In the days of Charles | and of Crom- 
well, the typical ship was a three master. 
The finest specimen of marine architec- 
ture at this time was the Royal Sov- 
ereign, built in 1637. Her rig is worthy 
of note. She had three masts. On the 


toyal Sovereign's bowsprit carried two 
sails—one of the ordinary topsail, and 
the other a sprit topsail. The latter was 
spread on a yard swung on a small mast 
rising perpendicularly from the forward 
end of the bowsprit. Her topsails were 
larger than her courses, and she earried 
honnets on the latter. The high fore- 
castle was omitted from her construc- 
tion, and her poop was much dimin- 
ished in height. 

This stvle ot ship held its place till 
near the end of the seventeenth century. 
The sails were courses, topsails and 
topgallants, spritsail and sprit topsail. 
Near the end of the century, staysails 
and topmast staysails came into use. 

















THE EVOLUTION OF THE SAILING SHIP. 


Studding sails came in with the latter 
half of the seventeenth century, and 
were used on fore and main masts. Jibs 
were not vet known. The spritsail had 
to apologize fora jib. By hoisting away 
on the lee yard lift and leading the sheet 
upward on the lee side, while the tack 
was carried low on the weather side, the 
spritsail was.made to set on either tack 
on the lee side of the bowsprit, with its 
vard canted as required, 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY IMPROVEMENTS. 

This was so plainly a makeshift that 
we are not surprised to find that the ship 
builders of the first half of the eigh- 
teenth century, having observed the ex- 
cellent results obtained from the lateen 
mizzen when set with its yard nearly 
perpendicular, and from the employ- 
ment of staysails, introduced the jib. 
Even then, this sail was not entirely 
trusted to do the work forward, and 
the spritsail remained in use till the end 
of the century. Its yard still clings to 
its place, in some ships, at, the junc- 
ture of the modern bowsprit and jib 
hoom. The first jibs ran down to the 
end of the bowsprit, and of course the 
sprit topmast had to be abolished to 
make way for them. The employment 
of the fore and aft sail forward led to 
a gradual diminution of the steve of 
the bowsprit, which now permanently 
ceased to be a cross between a sprit and 
‘i mast, 

As the bowsprit improved, the masts 
were lengthened, and before the end of 
the eighteenth century topgallant masts 
were used. With these came in topgal- 
lant royals, or royals, as they are now 
called. In the very last decade of the 
century—the davs of Nelson’s fame— 
the old mizzen lateen gave way to the 
spanker. With the royals came their in- 
variable companion, the flying jib. The 
occupation of the spritsail was now 
found to be gone. The hulls were built 
longer and lower, and the lines were 
lined away so that speed was largely 
increased. High poops entirely disap- 
peared, and the old round tops were re- 
moved from the masts. Such were the 
famous seventy four gun ships of the 
line, with which Nelson drove Napo- 
leon’s flag from the seas. 

Iron was gradually working its way 

















Volunteer. 


Vigilant. 


Merlin, 


THE SAILING FLEET OF THE NEW YORK YACHT CLUB ON ONE OF ITS ANNUAL CRUISES DOWN LONG ISLAND SOUND. 


Maryuerite. 


Defender. 


Amorita. 
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SOME OF THE FINEST PLEASURE CRAFT IN THE WORLD. 


Brooklyn. 


Bolles, 


From a copyrighted photograph by 
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A SCHOONER ON THE GREAT 
LAKES. NEARLY ALL THE 
SAILING VESSELS ON THOSE 
WATERS HAVE BFEN TRANS- 
FORMED INTO BARGES, WHICH 


ARE TOWED BY STEAMERS. 


was first emnloyed in the 





into ship construction. It " 


building of spars, and af- 
terwards for the frames. 
The latter were first seen 
in 1809, and in 1818 the 
Vulean, the first iron 
ship, was built on the 
Clyde. Chain cables, 
which even the ancients 
knew, were brought into 
use about 1811. The ship 
Was now such a vessel as 
the readers of American 
naval history meet. <A 


frigate, for instance, PRODUCT. 


\ 


stunsails and headsails completed the 
outfit. Such were the vessels with 
which the war of 1812 was fought, and 
merchant ships ot the period differed 
from them onlv in the rounder lines 
of their cargo carrving hulls. 


THE EARLY AMERICAN BUILDERS. 


The time was at hand. when the 
United States was to take the lead in 
the development of the sailing ship. 
Marine architecture had begun to 
flourish here at an early time. Adrian 
Block, one of the Dutch pioneers, built 
and launched a thirty eight footer in 
the Hudson River in 1614, and in 1652 








THE FIVE MASTED SCHOONER GOVERNOR AMES, A PURELY YANKEE 
THE BIG ‘‘ FORE AND AFTER,” WHICH IS THE CHEAPEST 


showed a lean, low hull, OF ALL OCEAN GOING CRAFT TO OPERATE, DOES MOST OF 


with a long, high pitched 
howsprit and three masts. 
She carried courses on 
fore and main, and on each of them 
high topsails and topgallants and short 
royals. The mizzen showed a high top- 


sail and short topsail and topgallant, 
together with a spanker. 


The usual 


THE AMERICAN COASTWISE TRADE IN COAL, LUMBER, 


AND SIMILAR FREIGHT. 


a hundred tonner was launched in the 
Mystic River, Massachusetts. By 1676, 
the colonists of Massachusetts had built 
seven hundred and thirty vessels, and in 
1690 the Falkland, our first ship of the 
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THE EVOLUTION OF 


line, was launched in the Piscataqua. 
This early activity in shipbuilding in- 
creased as the country grew older, and 
in 1812, when the war with England 
showed that we could successfully com- 
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development of this service was rapid. 
There was competition in quick pas- 
sages then as well as now, and the Inde- 
pendence, of the Swallow Tail line, made 
the run from New York to Liverpool in 





A BARKENTINE, A CROSS BETWEEN THE FULL RIGGED SHIP AND THE SCHOONER, WHICH IS USED IN 
BOTH THE COASTWISE AND THE OCEAN TRADE. 


From a copyrighted photograph by Bolles, Brooklyn. 


pete with the greatest of maritime na- 
tions, the industry was stimulated. In 
the early half of the present century, 
therefore, we are not astonished to find 
that the competition between Britain 
and America in the improvement of the 
sailing ship was particularly sharp, and 
that in the end the American vessel was 
queen of the seas. The improvements 
were chiefly in the lines of the hulls. 
The one especially advantageous idea 
introduced in the rig was the invention 
of double topsail yards by Forbes, in 
1845, though the idea was not at once 
generally used. 

The development of the fast transat- 
lantie sailing vessel began with the es- 
tablishment of the regular passenger 
service. The famous old Black Ball 
line of Liverpool packets was founded in 
1816, commencing business with four 
ships of from four hundred to five hun- 
dred tons, one of them sailing regularly 
on the first day of each month. In 1821 
the Red Star line of packets was estab- 
lished, and from that time forward the 


thirteen days, fifteen hours, which was 
the record till the clipper ship came to 
supplant the packet. 
THE FAMOUS AMERICAN CLIPPER. 

The American clipper was a result of 
the growing India and China trade, and 
the period of her supremacy was from 
1840 to 1855. The building of this type 
of vessels was greatly stimulated by the 
discovery of gold on the Pacific Coast, 
and some of the most famous:runs were 
made between New York and San Fran- 
cisco. Although cargo carrying was a 
principal part of the clipper’s business, 
commercial competition demanded that 
tonnage capacity should be secondary to 
speed. Accordingly, she was, first of all 
things, a fast sailer. She was made long 
and narrow, with a sharp, lean bow and 
a clean, tapering run aft. She was 
sparred to spread a huge expanse of can- 
vas, and to carry it till things turned 
black. She had a plentiful crew, and 
she was handled as a racer from start to 
finish of every voyage. 
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seven hundred and fifty tons, built in 
1845 for Smith & Dimon, in the China 
trade. The largest of them all was the 
Great Republic, built by Donald McKay, 
of East Boston. She vas a four thou- 
sand tonner, three hundred and twenty 
five feet long, with fifty three feet beam 
and thirty seven feet depth of hold. 
She had four masts, all protected by 
lightning rods. Her spanker mast was 
fore and aft rigged; her main yard was 
a hundred and twenty feet long, and she 
spread 15,653 vards of canvas. One of 
her peculiarities was the rounding up- 
ward of the line of her keel forward, so 
that it swept into the 
curve of her bow, as the 
line of a modern vacht 
does. 

But there were faster 
clippers than this one. 











THE ENDYMION, THE FAMOUS RACING SCHOONER YACHT BELONGING TO 
GEORGE LORD DAY, OF NEW YORK, WHICH HOLDS THE RECORD 





In 1851 the ‘Flying 
Cloud made the voyage 
from New York to San 
Francisco in 89 days, 
21 hours. Her best 
day's run was 374 
miles In 1852. the 
(Comet came from San 
Franciseo to New York 
in 83 days, while the 
Sovereign of the Seas 
came from the Sand- 
wich Islands in 82. At 
one time the latter 
averaged 354 miles a 
day for eleven days. To 
the general reader of 
today, the, best known 
of the old clippers 
is the Dreadnaught. 
which was commanded 
by the famous “ sail 
cracker,” Sam Samuels, 
afterwards skipper of 
the schooner yacht 
Dauntless in her ocean 
race with the Coronet. 
The Dreadnaught was 
built at Newburyport, 


FOR THE TRANSATLANTIC VOYAGE UNDER SAIL—THIRTEEN for Governor E. D. 


DAYS AND EIGHT HOURS. 


Morgan. On her first 


From a copyrighted photograp' by Bolles, Brooklyn. return trip from Liver- 


The first clipper that carried the fame 
of the class and the American flag into 
all the seven seas was the Rainbow, of 


pool to New York, she 
reached Sandy Hook as soon as the 
Cunard steamer Canada, which had 
sailed one day earlier, reached Boston, 
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and in 1859 she made her transatlantic 
record of thirteen days, nine hours, 
from New York to Liverpool. 
THE SCEPTER PASSES TO THE STEAMER. 
When the steamer began to outtfoot 
the sailing ship, and to show that she 
could make her voyages with more regu- 
larity, the clipper declined. She first 
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steamers have all the fast trade. Steam 
is used even on board the sailing ship, 
for a donkey engine supplies power for 
hoisting freight and heavy spars. 

It cannot be said that the develop- 
ment of the sailing ship has advanced 
since the era of the clipper. Such 
changes as have taken place have been 
entirely in answer to the demands of 
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A SIX MASTED SCHOONER, WHICH IS TO BE THE 


LARGEST SAILING SHIP IN THE WORLD, NOW BEING 


COMPLETED IN MAINE FOR THE COASTWISE TRADE. 


lost her passengers, and her lines and 
rig altered in response to the needs 
of her cargo business. Double topsails, 
and afterwards double topgallants, were 
used, and the big cargo carriers were de- 
veloped; skysails were used above the 
royals, and even triangular moonrakers 
above the skysails. A three skysail yard 
ship is not an uncommon sight today, 
for a large cargo carrying trade is still 
done by the splendid three and four 
masted ships of iron which hail from 
Liverpool and Glasgow. Smaller crews 
are carricd on these vessels than on the 
old clippers, and no attempt is made to 
pron them to their utmost, for the 


commerce. Special rigs, such as the 
brig, the brigantine, the barkentine, the 
topsail schooner, have been found to be 
useful to meet special conditions of 
weather. The “ fore and after ” has be- 
come the typical vessel of our coastwise 
trade, partly because of her adaptability 
to the courses to be sailed with the pre- 
vailing winds. The American schooner 
is distinctly a national product, and we 
are building them now up to six masters. 
The names of the masts are fore, main, 
mizzen, spanker, jigger, and driver. 
And drivers these huge cargo carriers 
are, for they make as much as twely 
knots an hour. 
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THE BRITISH ARMY. 


CADETS OF OTHER LANDS. 


BY LIEUTENANT COLONEL H. H. WHITNEY, 


UNITED STATES ARMY. 


HOW FOREIGN MILITARY SCHOOLS, LIKE SANDHURST, ST. CYR, 
AND LICHTERFELDE, COMPARE WITH WEST POINT—THE TRAINING 
OF OFFICERS FOR THE GREAT ARMIES OF EUROPE AND FOR THE 
WONDERFULLY EFFICIENT FORCES OF JAPAN. 


APOLEON once said, “ A man is 
not a soldier.” No truer words 
were ever spoken, though few have been 
misunderstood so generally. The aver- 
age tax payer would smile at the idea 
that, given a scapula and a_ steady 
hand, a man becomes a surgeon; or that 
a good vocabulary and a collar buttoned 
in the rear make a clergyman; but his 
smile is turned to incredulity when it is 
suggested that a man with grit and a 
gun is not a soldier. 

Soldiering is a profession as much as 
the law, medicine, or the ministry, and 
“one to be trained for, drilled in, and 
~ studied—not packed up and slung over 
‘one’s shoulder with knapsack and hard- 
tack. -The profession of arms is now, 
more than ever, one for which careful 
and rigid preparation is required, and 
all nations maintain cadet schools, at 
which a constantly increasing number 


of selected military aspirants are in- 
structed in the art and science of de- 
stroying their neighbors. The training 
of officers is of supreme importance, be- 
cause they are the very backbone of an 
army, the teachers as well as the rulers 
of their men, and in time of war they 
form, as it were, the brains of the vast 
machine that is set in motion by the call 
to arms. 

There is a great difference in the 
methods of training officers in the vari- 
ous military countries. It may as well 
be said at the beginning that experts 
agree in the opinion that West Point 
has no equal among military colleges. 
No other approaches it in thoroughness, 
and nowhere else is so much demanded 
of a student, except, possibly, in Japan. 
Sandhurst and Woolwich c.dets lead a 
life of Juxurious ease compared with 


that of the West Pointer. The West | 
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Point course is twice as long as those of 
the foreign schools, and the graduates of 
our academy are survivors of examina- 
tions much more severe than anything 
abroad. West Point gets a much higher 
class of men, intellectually, than the 
Knglish military schools, 
for instance. In England, 
as a rule, the army and 
the church get a grade of 
hovs from the big schools 
that cannot hope for a 
university career, for 
high places in the pro- 
fessions, for the Indian 
civil service, or for the 
prizes of the home civil 
service. The  examina- 
tions for these latter are 
the hardest in the world. 


THE BRITISH OFFICER’S 
TRAINING. 

England has her offi- 
cers training school for 
infantry and cavalry at 
Sandhurst (the Royal 
Military College), and an- 
other for the training of 
artillery and engineer of- 
ficers at Woolwich (the 
Royal Military Academy). 
The regulations govern- 
ing the two are prac- 
tically the same, the prin- 
cipal difference, except in 
the course of study, be- 
ing that the age limit at 
Weaolwich is a year lower 
than at Sandhurst. Many 
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selves by capturing a field gun whose 
drivers had lost their way. One of these 
same  schools—Wellington—is _ tradi- 
tionally a military school, founded as a 
memorial to the Iron Duke. It sends a 
large proportion of the boys who pass 
through it to the army. 
Yet in the South African 
war its “old boys” were 
outnumbered by the 
Ktonians. Eton is a much 
larger school, and she 
sent nearly a_ thousand 
men to the front with 
Roberts—almost all of 
them, of course, being 
officers. . 
It is rather remarkable 
that the first comman- 
dant of Sandhurst, which 
was founded in 1779, was 
a Frenchman, General 
Jarry, an emigré. A cer- 
tain number of cadets, 
here and at Woolwich, are 
nominated by the govern- 
ment, as an assistance to 
the families of officers 
killed in war, and for sim- 
ilar reasons. ‘These pay 
no admission fee. Fees 
demanded from other ¢a- 
dets depend upon circum- 
stances. If the father 
never served in the army 
or navy, the son must pay 
seven hundred and fiftv 
dollars; and this grades 
down to two hundred dol- 
lars for the sons of officers 


youngsters havea ground- 4 CADET OF THE ROYAL MILITARY jn active service and of 
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the R. M. C. and the R. R 

M. A. Atall the big English and Scotch 
public schools there are cadet corps, 
which, although not connected with the 
army schools, serve to a certain extent 
as recruiting ground for them. ‘The 
government lends rifles to the boys, and 
gives them facilities for target practice. 
At the great annual volunteer camp at 
Bisley, prizes are offered them and 
eagerly competed for. Several public 
school detachments took part in last 
vear’s maneuvers on Salisbury Plain. 
The Harrow bovs distinguished them- 
5M 


course, must pass an en- 
trance examination. To defray the cost 
of his uniform, each deposits a hundred 
and seventy five dollars on admission. 
There are three hundred and_ sixty 
cadets, who receive an allowance of 
three shillings a day. The course lasts 
one and a half years. In all foreign 
government military schools the course 
is much shorter than in the United 
States. The principal reason is the de- 
mand for officers, and the necessity for 
turning them out quickly. Another is 
the fact that their education is com- 
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WOOLWICH CADETS WITH A FIELD 


From a photograph 


pleted in the field—which is, of course. 
the very best training school. 


LIFE AT THE ENGLISH ARMY SCHOOLS. 


The Sandhurst and Woolwich courses 
are divided into three terms. There are 





TELEGRAPH AND SIGNAL OUTFIT. 
by Thiele, London 


two weekly half holidays, and week end 
leaves are often granted. A British 


cadet usually gets leaves and vacations 
amounting to sixteen weeks in the 
course of eighteen months. At West 
Point, cadets have a furlough of three 


A GROUP OF SANDHURST CADETS, OFFICERS AND NON COMMISSIONED OFFICERS. 


From a photograph by Shaw, Camberley. 
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A CADET OF THE &COLE POLYTECHNIQUE, THE 


FRENCH TRAINING SCHOOL FOR ENGINEER 
OFFICERS. 


months in the four years’ course—at the 
end of the second year. 

The uniform of the Sandhurst cadets 
is that of officers of infantry of the line, 
with dark blue facings, but without gold 
embroidery or badges of rank. Instruc- 
tion is given in small classrooms, ac- 
commodating eighteen students, and in 
the lecture hall, which holds a hundred. 
That the Sandhurst system is a some- 
what maternal one is shown by the fact 
that if a cadet fails in one examination 
he is not summarily dismissed, as is usu- 
ally the case at West Point, but a warn- 
ing is sent that should he fail a second 
time he will be sent home. The only 
really stiff examination is after the first 
term, when a cadet’s relative position is 
fixed for the rest of his academic career. 

In the early forties, “ bullying,” as it 
was called, was much practised at Sand- 
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hurst. The unfortunate “Johns,” as 
the juniors are termed, suffered from 
actual cruelties at the hands of the old 
“ regs,” or seniors. One of the forms of 
hazing consisted in whet was called 
* Adamizing,” in which the victim was 
lowered from his room to the parade 
ground, and obliged to run the gauntlet 
of guard sergeants and teeming corri- 
dors, dressed only in his blushes. There 
is a delicious naiveté about the way in 
which a fair fight was conducted. After 
the belligerents had finished, and honor 
had been satisfied, a sergeant marched 
them both to the hospital, where a 
“black draft ” was given them to cool 
their blood. But these time honored 
customs are fast passing away. Hazing 
is not approved by modern military au- 
thorities, who well know that brutality 

















A CADET OF ST. CYR, THE FRENCH TRAINING 
SCHOOL FOR CAVALRY AND INFANTRY 
OFFICERS. 
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THE ST. CYR CADETS ON DRESS PARADE. THE PARADE GROUND OF ST. CYR WAS ONCE THE GARDEN OF 
MME. DE MAINTENON. 


is not a necessary or desirable element 
(0 be cultivated in young officers. 


THE GREAT FRENCH ARMY SCHOOL. 


Like Sandhurst, the famous cadet 
school of France at St. Cyr is for caval- 
ry and infantry candidates. The little 
town, close to Versailles, was named 
after a Gaulish boy, Cyrus, who, after 
Witnessing the martyrdom of — his 
mother, refused to change his religion 
to the gentle one of Rome, and was in 
consequence thrown from a cliff. Later, 
Mme. de Maintenon built a convent 


Pega 


A BOARD OF INSPECTING OFFICERS OBSERVING THE 


school there, and to this, in 1806, the 
military academy which had been estab- 
lished at Fontainebleau was transferred 
hy Napoleon, than whom there could be 
no more fitting patron. 

The buildings in which the future 
marshals of France are housed are the 
same as were used for Mime. de Main- 
tenon’s protégées. Her chapel is still 
occupied as such, and her gardens are 
the parade and exercise grounds. From 
the beams between the columns of the 
splendid room used as a fencing hall 
are suspended banners inscribed) with 








GYMNASTIC EXERCISES OF THE ST. CYR CADETS. 
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ST. CYR CADETS IN UNDRESS UNIFORM, COMING FROM MESS. IMMACULATE NEATNESS IS A QUALITY 
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LESS HIGHLY PRIZED BY FRENCH SOLDIERS THAN BY AMERICAN OFFICERS OR IN 
THE GERMAN OR BRITISH ARMY. 


such mottoes as “ Honor and Country,” 
“ Courage and Devotion,” “ Respect to 
Superiors,” “ Honor to Arms,” “ Glory 
to God.” The four courts of the college 
have the inspiring names of Rivoli, Aus- 
terlitz, Marengo, and Wagram; and the 
four large dormitories are also named 
after famous battles. 

The St. Cyr dormitories are quite bar- 
rack-like in their simplicity. Each one 
accommodates a hundred students. The 
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ST. CYR CADETS OFF DUTY—-FUTURE MARSHALS OF FRANCE WHO ARE FOND OF SWEETS. 


furniture consists only of small iron 
beds, a shelf above each one, and a locker 
on the side. The cadets take charge of 
the rooms, make their beds, sweep out 
dormitories, and polish their own shoes. 

Some of the most illustrious men of 
France have been educated at this fa- 
mous school, which has furnished to the 
army five marshals, three hundred and 
fifty generals of division, and more than 
six hundreds generals of brigade. In its 
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phalanx of famous graduates are to be 
found Pelissier, of Crimean renown, 
Canrobert, MacMahon, Ducrot, and 
Lallemand. Nine Americans have been 
vraduated from here. 

Inasmuch as military service is com- 
pulsory in France, and a commission in 
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possible for those who can prove their 
inability to pay so much to have an al- 
lowance made at the expense of the 
state. In this case, however, an engage- 
ment must be made to serve ten years in 
the army, unless the amount allowed is 
made good later. 









































ITALIAN CAVALRY CADETS. THERE IS NO MORE SHOWY ARMY IN EUROPE THAN THAT OF ITALY, AND 
THEIR SKILL IN HORSEMANSHIP IS A STRONG POINT OF HER YOUNG OFFICERS. 


the army carries with it much dignity 
and honor, there is great rivalry for ap- 
pointment to St. Cyr. Admittance to 
the school is exclusively by competitive 
examination, The eandidate must not 
he more than twenty one years old, nor 
under the height of sixty one inches. 
After admission, the cadets enter into 
an engagement to serve three years in 
the French army, and are forced to 
serve this stipulated time as private sol- 
diers if they are found incompetent at 
graduation to fill the requirements of a 
commissioned officer. 


FEES AND STUDIES AT ST. CYR. 
Three hundred dollars a year is the 
general amount paid by the St. Cyr 
cadets for tuition expenses, but it is 


The course is for two years, and. 
strangely enough, mathematics do not 
form a part of either year’s study. 
though candidates for admission are put 
through their mathematical paces very 
thoroughly at the entrance examination. 
If a cadet is found deficient and dis- 
missed, he is not sent back to private 
life, as he is at West Point and at Sand- 
hurst, but must serve out his time as a 
soldier in the ranks. 

The requirements as concern history 
seem very inadequate, the “ history of 
France and Europe from the reign of 
Louis XIII to the present time ” being 
all that is demanded. When we recall 
the names of some of the earlier French 
soldiers, the Chevalier Bayard, the Con- 
stable de Montmoreney, and Henry IV, 
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as well as the Spanish Duke of Alva, 
Edward the Black Prince of England, 
and all the Crusade generals, it is diffi- 
eult to understand the reason for put- 
ting 1610 as the beginning of French or 
European military history. A thorough 
knowledge of German is obligatory, in- 
cluding reading, translating, and con- 
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ates, who, from time immemorial, have 
been the only ones eligible to the staff. 
THE TRAINING OF GERMAN CADETS. 
One turns naturally from the schoo! 
of the French officers to those of Ger- 
many. The history of the German mili- 
tary schools extends further into the 





CADETS OF THE GREAT GERMAN CADET SCHOOL 


AT LICHTERFELDE. THIS INSTITUTION IS A MODEL OF 


ITS KIND, AND THE TRAINING IT GIVES IS PROBABLY MORE THOROUGH THAN THAT OF 
ANY OTHER EUROPEAN MILITARY ACADEMY. 


versing fluently, while English is op- 
tional—which suggests the idea that 
France still hopes for a chance of meet- 
ing her old enemy of ’70 and °71, but has 
less expectation of a war with her neigh- 
hors across the Channel. 

According to a recent report, the 
French government is endeavoring to 
make a thorough change in the estab- 
lished régime at St. Cyr. At present it 
is looked upon by the aristocratic fam- 
ilies as a school peculiarly their own, 
even though it was founded by their 
arch enemy, Napoleon. The jeune no- 
blesse are enrolled there as soon as they 
leave the hands of their clerical tutors; 
but now, to the dismay and horror of 
the aristocracy, the corps of instructors 
is to be appointed by the minister of 
war, from graduates of the government 
school, instead of-from St. Cyr gradu- 


past than is the case in most countries, 
for it begins with the wars of the Refor- 
mation; and the religious enthusiasm 
which stirred the whole of Europe at 
that epoch is still evident in the schoo! 
curriculum, where theology holds an im- 
portant place. Each Prussian sovereign 
amplified and improved the system ot 
schools, with the result that today the 
.empire has at Lichterfelde, near Berlin, 
an upper school of cadets which is a 
model of its kind. 

The technical organization at Lich- 
terfelde is monotonously similar to that 
of most military academies, but it may 
he interesting to learn something of the 
inner life of the German war students. 
The course is for three’ vears, and the 
age of admission is between fifteen: and 
seventeen vears. The cadets begin their 
day at half past six on a hygienic bill of 
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fare, made up of oatmeal soup, bread, and butter, 
with coffee on Sunday as an especial luxury. A West 
Pointer is surprised to learn that while the cadets are 
at their breakfast a porter makes their beds and puts 
their rooms in order, This savors somewhat of Cap- 
fain Reese of “ Bab Ballad ” fame, whose crew had “ on 
very sultry days cream ices handed round on trays”; 
for Uncle Sam’s cadets must learn to make a bed and 
“tidy up” a room as thoroughly as to fire a gun or 
to solve a problem in mathematics. 

After breakfast, the Lichterfelde cadets oc- 
cupy the time until half past seven in ‘a hasty 
last glance at the lessons supposed to have 
heen learned the previous evening. The corps 
is then lined up for inspection, after which 
it is marched to chapel for fifteen minutes of 
prayer and the singing of hymns, which are 
mainly patriotic songs of the Fatherland. 
After chapel, recitations in section rooms, 
each accommodating thirty students, occupy 
them until one o'clock, when an_ intermis- 
sion of twenty min- 
utes is given for 
lunch. At half past 
one, the cadets as- 
semble by companies 
on the parade ground, 
where their mail is 
distributed, and they 
receive punishments 
for any delinquencies 
reported to the tacti- 
cal officer command- 
A YOUNKEL OF THE RUSSIAN CAVALRY SCHOOL — ing the company by 

AT ST. PETERSBURG. the instructors and 
by members of the 










“selecta,” or upper class, one of whom is chosen to 
take charge of each pair of rooms. Summary justice is 
meted out at this “ delinquents’ parade,” arch offenders 
heing marched off then and there to the guard house for 
a term of close confinement on very limited fare. 

At two o'clock there follows a dinner of soup, roast 
beef, and sweets, after which the cadets have freedom 
until half past four, when drills and studies begin again. 
to last until eight. About five o’clock they are allowed 
to go to their rooms and get a buttered roll, and for five 
pfennigs (one cent) they can buy a cup of coffee from 
the porter, or even a bottle of beer. After the day’s work 
is over, the cadets, ravenous as young bears, notwithstand- 
ing two meals and several extra “snacks,” form com- 
panies and march to the dining hall, where soup, 
herring, or some warm dish is served for supper, 
with a stein of beer thrown in on Sundays. At half 
past nine the bugle blows for “ lights out,” and thus 
ends a day that is repeated without variation from 4 MEMBER OF THE RUSSIAN CADET CorPS. 
fall to spring. pp Prcgeniitbeesainon OF 7 

ms . : ; NE GOVERNMENTAL PREPAR- 

The social aspect of the Lichterfelde school is ATORY SCHOOLS. 

















rather limited. 


large corps affair 
—in striking con- 
trast to West 
Point, which is in 
itself one of the so- 
cial centers of this 
country, certainly 
so far as dancing is 
concerned, 

The buildings at 
Lichterfelde are 
quite imposing, 
and form a com- 
plete little settle- 
nent, with every- 
thing at hand for 
supplying the daily 
wants of the ca- 
from 
house to slaughter 
pen. There are 
four large barrack 
huildings, each ac- 
commodating two 
companies. In- 
stead of living in 


dets, ice 


long dormitories, as at St. Cyr, the ca- 
dets have airy, well lighted rooms, in 
each of which twelve of them sleep, with 


CADETS OF THE SPANISH ARTILLERY SCHOOL AT SEGOVIA. 





There are nine fétes a 
year—eight company festivals and one 
- t =) e 





CADETS OF OTHER LANDS. 





A GREEK CADET—PRINCE ANDREA, SON OF KING 
GEORGE, AS A CADET OF THE ARMY WHICH THE 
TURKS DEFEATED SO EASILY IN 1897. 


DAT 


adjoining sitting rooms assigned to their 
use for recreation and study. 


THE RUSSIAN ARMY 
SCHOOLS. 


In Russia there 
seems to be no 
academy corre- 
sponding to our 
Wese. Pont, 
though there are 
numerous military 
schools, the most 
elementary of 
which are those of 
the Cadet Corps. 
twenty one in 
number, all under 
the direet control 
of the government. 
Four are at St. 


Petersburg, four 
at Moscow, with 


the remainder dis- 
tributed among 


the other large 
Russian cities. 


They are strictly 


preparatory schools; on graduation, the 
cadets do not at once receive a com- 
mission in the army, but pass on to 


IN THE WAR OF 1898, THOUGH THE MARKS- 
MANSHIP OF THE SPANISH NAVAL GUNNERS PROVED TO BE VERY POOR, ON LAND 
THEIR ARTILLERY WAS WELL SERVED. 
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Sas 


A CADET OF THE SPANISH INFANTRY SCHOOL 
AT TOLEDO. 


as forming part of the Russian army, and must take the oath 
of allegiance on entering. They are maintained entirely at 
the expense of the state, and live in the school, being al- 
lowed freedom only on Sundays and féte days. 

Each year the “ younkers” take part in the army ma- 
neuvers, during which they construct field fortifications and 
acquire some experience in topographical work. With this 
exception, the life of a Russian cadet is as monotonous as the 
tick tack of a clock. Discipline is severe, “ deviling ” under 
classmen is forbidden, and féte days are few. 

These are the better known of the European military 
schools, although not all of them by any means. Austria 
maintains a fine one; Belgium, Denmark, Sweden, Italy. 
Spain, Greece, and other states support, at public 
expense, one or more institutions where young men 
are trained to become military officers. Spain, 
since her recent disasters, has paid special atten- 





the special infantry, artillery, cavalry, and 
engineer colleges, which are the immediate 
sources of supply for officers. 

With the exception of the infantry school 
at Moscow, these are all established at St. Pe- 
tersburg. The difference between them in 
general organization is slight. At each of the 
three infantry schools—the Paul, the Constan- 


tin, and the Alexander—there are about four 


hundred cadets, who bear the not yery eupho- 
nious generic title of * younkers.” The course 
is for two years, and candidates for admission 
come from a very wide field,non commissioned 
officers and even privates of the active or re- 
serve army being eligible, if they have com- 
pleted the necessary term of service before en- 
tering. Sixteen years is the lowest limit of 
age, there being no restrictions as to size. Each 
applicant is subjected to a rigid physical ex- 
amination. The mental 
examination is very com- 
prehensive, religion em- 
bracing an important 
part. Every candidate 
must show thorough 
knowledge of the liturgy 
and catechism of the 
Greek Church and of the 
Old and New Testa- 
ments. There is also a 
test in mathematics and 
in history, both Russian 
and universal, and in 
languages a good know]- 
edge of Russian and some 
familiarity with French 
and German is requisite. 
Students are reckoned 

























tion to her army schools. She has an academy for oo ee ee 
infantry officers at Toledo, another for cavalry GUARD. 
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A SQUAD OF YOUNG SOLDIERS FROM THE IMPERIAL AUSTRIAN SCHOOL OF INFANTRY AT INNSBRUCK. 
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officers at Valladolid, an artillery school 
at Segovia, and a staff college at Avila, 
to all of which boys between fourteen 
and nineteen years old are admitted by 
competitive examination, There is also 
a preparatory institution that trains 
candidates for 
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little people’s cadet schools are improve- 
ments upon the model. In Tokio, Osaka, 
Sendai, Nagoya, Hiroshima, and Kuma- 
moto are preparatory schools to which 
are admitted mostly — officers’ 
sons, from thirteen to fifteen years old, 

who satisfy 


hovs, 


eer- 





these specialized 
schools, and a 


‘superior war 
school * at which 
postgraduate 
courses of  mili- 


tary study may be 
taken by officers 
who have seen at 
least a year’s act- 
ive service. 


HOW JAPAN TRAINS 
HER OFFICERS. 
If we wish to see 

the most complete 

and exacting sys- 
tem for the eduea- 
tion of young men 








tain edueational 
requirements. The 
course lasts three 
vears, and the se- 
verity of the dis- 
cipline would sur- 
prise even a West 
Pointer. The suc- 
cessful graduate, 
his age not exceed- 
ing eighteen, is 
eligible to the cen- 
tral preparatory 
military school, 
where he must 
study for two 
vears. After this 
come six months 
of service with the 


colors. If his rec- 








as soldiers, we 

must go to Japan. ord has been satis- 
rhis statement factory, the candi- 
might have been date is appointed 
received with in- to the military 
credulity a few academy in Tokio, 
months ago, but where the course 
since the young of study lasts a 
giant of the east vear, at the end of 
has shown, in which he is. re- 
China, a type of turned to his corps 
scientific soldier for instruction in 
that has amazed the duties of a 
the world and ae = ES commissioned offi- 

A TURKISH CADET. TURKEY'S MILITARY SYSTEM “eg 

aroused the envy HAS IN RECENT YEARS BEEN REORGANIZED cer for six months. 
of the allied UPON THE GERMAN MODEL. Then, if he passes 


forces, we are will- 

ing to believe almost anything about the 
Japanese military system. An Ameri- 
can veteran, writing home from China, 
saVs! 

“The Japs excel in every military 
hranch—everybody concedes it—in dis- 
cipline, means of supply, medical at- 
tendance, everything. They have won 
not only the admiration, but the affec- 
tion, of officers and men; and a little 
Jap dropping into camp is shown the 
consideration due a major general.” 

Originally modeled, like their whole 
army, on the German system, the clever 





a rigid and search- 
ing examination, he is commissioned a 
second lieutenant when a vacancy oc- 
curs. It will be seen that the Japanese 
generals are made, not born; they are 
made, beginning with the thorough proc- 
ess. here sketched. At least seven years 
of military school before a second lieu- 
tenancy! _I know of young men who 
think that four years of West Point 
ought to place them at the head of a 
regiment, and others who are sure that 
peace service on a governor’s staff makes 
them fit to command at least a brigade 
in war. 
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The Story of the Nineteenth Century. 


CHARLES £. RUSSELL. 


THE DRAMATIC CHAPTER OF HUMAN HISTORY THAT CLOSED WITH THE 


CENTURY THAT HAS JUST ENDED—HOW 


THE LAST HUNDRED YEARS 


SAW MORE ACCOMPLISHED FOR THE WELL BEING OF MANKIND THAN 


WAS DONE 


OTHING is harder for this gener- 
ation to understand than the 
change in the condition of man wrought 
in the last hundred years. The average 
American mechanic of today is in many 
respects better circumstanced than was 
any king of a century ago. He eats 
more wholesome food, and has more con- 
veniences and devices for his comfort 
and satisfaction in living. If he be- 
comes ill, he has the benefit of medical 
and surgical science that was then un- 
known. Napoleon at the height of his 
power could not command. the house- 
hold conveniences, the steam heat, the 
running water, bath, and sanitary 
plumbing, gas, electric light, the rail- 
road, the steamboat, the telegraph, tele- 
phone, and phonograph, the daily news- 
paper, the magazine, and a thousand 
other blessings that are now a part of 
the daily necessities of even the manual 
laborer. 

The mechanic of today, as compared 
with the monarch of a hundred years 
ago, dwells upon the earth more like an 
angel and less like an ape, and has many 
more resources and safeguards against 
disease and death. 
of facts of nature and science whereof 
no king of 1800 had even dreamed, and 
knows, too, how these facts may be used 
to man’s advantage. He has a broader 
mind, a more liberal education, a know]- 
edge of the wonders of the universe far 
more exact and extensive. He is likely 
to live longer; he is quite certain to live 
better. 

The centurv has seen human power 
immeasurably increased. It has seen 
the steam engine developed from a cum- 
brous and impracticable thing, little 
more than a toy, to a vast and perfect 
mechanism, sometimes with the power 


IN ALL THE CENTURIES 


He knows hundreds. 


BEFORE. 


than a hundred thousand 
horses, controllable to the will of man. 

In these one hundred years the ma- 
chine by which man traverses the ocean 
has gone through all stages of develop- 
ment—from the small ship propelled by 
sails, through the first steamers pro- 
pelled by clumsy wheels at the sides of 
the vessel, to the gigantic craft whose 
bulk is driven by two or even three 
screws at the rate of twenty seven land 
miles an hour. 

The machines for land travel have de- 
veloped from the primitive stage coach 
to the luxurious sleeping car, fitted with 
a thousand devices for comfort and 
security. 

On the farm there has been the evolu- 
tion of machinery capable of perform- 
ing in a day work that had taken weeks. 
The old scythe, with a cradle attach- 
ment to lay the grain in furrows, has 
been succeeded by a machine to cut 
grain, to cut it and sweep it into bun- 
dies, and, finally, to cut it and tie it into 
sheaves. The old time sower, who went 
forth with a sack of seed to scatter over 
the land, has given place to machines 
that sow and plant faster and better 
than one hundred men. The ancient 
flail and winnowing floor, whereon with 
laborious toil men threshed the ripened 
grain, have vielded to the steam thresh- 
ing machine. 

The old spinning wheel, jenny, and 
hand loom, with their involved labor 
and small results, have given place to 
millions of great weaving machines, 
wonderful in accuracy, speed, and va- 
riety of product. The awl in the hands 
of the cobbler has been superseded by 
machines that daily turn out hundreds 
of pairs of finished shoes. The eve dim- 
ming needle has given way to the sewing 


of more 
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machine, the farmer's churn to the 
great steam dairy, the printer’s stick 
and rule to the wonderful typesetting 
machine. 

This last century has brought us all 
the wonders of electrical science—a new 
world in itself. It has seen the intro- 
duction of the telegraph and the tele- 
phone, and their development through 
successive stages of uncertainty and 
crudeness to perfection. It has given 
us the electric light, the electric motor. 
and the use of electricity in transporta- 
tion. 

It has witnessed the invention of pho- 
tography, its development into a great 
and useful art, and its combination with 
engraving for the delight and instruc- 
tion of millions. The magazine that the 
reader holds in his hand was as utterly 
impossible in Napoleon’s day as a trip 
to the moon. 

It has seen the invention of the pro- 
peller revolutionize navigation and com- 
merce: the invention of the dynamo 
revolutionize travel, transportation, and 
illumination: the invention of the 
street car revolutionize life in the 
cities: the invention of the traveling 
crane, the steam drill, and steam pump 
revolutionize a vast extent of industrial 
enterprises: the invention of the steel 
system of construction revolutionize 
huilding. It has seen. life modified, 
helped, added to, by the invention of the 
elevator, the bicycle, the phonograph. 
compressed air, liquid air, the air brake. 
the storage battery, the Bessemer steel 
process, electro plating, the dry battery, 
the cantilever bridge, and, oldest of 
these marvels, and perhaps as far reach- 
ing as any in its results, the cotton gin. 





THE GROWTH OF HUMAN FREEDOM. 


Hardest to apprehend of the changes 
is, no doubt, our political emancipation. 
For so many generations men in this 
country have exercised the right to 
share in the government that such a 
condition seems inalienable and inevi- 
table. Yet it is very voung in the 
world’s history. One hundred vears ago 
our forefathers had planted it in this 
soil, but elsewhere it was chieflv strange 
seed. In Europe, the beneficent effects 
of the French Revolution had not begun 
to be felt. No nations except France 
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(where with blood and tears the new 


growth had just taken root), Holland, . 


the pioneer of democracy and progress, 
and the Swiss cantons, knew what popu- 
lar government was. In Prussia, Russia, 
Austria, Spain, throughout the vast 
possessions of the old world in the new, 
wherever there was a king or emperor, 
he was actual and absolute ruler of his 
subjects. In England, representative 
government was a name. Great cities 
like Manchester sent not a member to 
Parliament, while scores of represented 
horoughs had not fifty electors, and 
some had only three or four. The fran- 
chise was carefully restricted to the 
wealthy and prosperous. So late as 1835, 
voters in England were only one in 
twenty of the population. The masses 
had no voice in public affairs. What 
were called the “ commoners ” were sim- 
ply untitled rich or landed men. 

Throughout Europe, the idea that 
government is for the benefit of all the 
people was held only by dreaming theo- 
rists. As practised, it was by and fora 
narrow class of land owners. and nobles. 
Wherever there was a constituent as- 
sembly, it was one of two things—a club 

f the nobles, or a mere machine to 
register the will of the ruler. Tf any of 
these gentry had been told that the vear 
1900 would find universal suffrage and 
parliamentary government .in almost 
every European nation, he would have 
deemed it an excellent jest. 

Caste and class ruled the social fabric 
with absolute sway. From the station to 
which any man was born in any land, 
there was little chance of escape. The 
Code Napoleon was still embryotic in 
the mighty brain that conceived it, and 
over all Europe the wretched and bar- 
harous systems of entail and primogeni- 
ture plagued the nations, as now it ham- 
pers England. Land was owned by a 
few rich houses: no man might hope to 
acquire of it; and to the land, wherever 
he was born, the peasant belonged. 
Peasant proprietorship, the greatest 
hoon of the Code, the alleviator of the 
burdens of millions, the blessing that 
has brought peace and content to so 
much of Europe, was undreamed of. 
Wherever man toiled, he had ordinarily 
as little of hope or joy as the chained 
slave, 
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Personal liberty had even less recog- 
nition than political rights. The world 
had just begun to emerge from the relig- 
ious intolerance of the dark ages. In 
Spain, one hundred years ago, the In- 
quisition still flourished, and still, for a 
point of doctrine, men might be burned 
and hanged. Jews were maltreated and 
persecuted everywhere. Catholics were 
under severe disabilities in Great Brit- 
ain. In Ireland they could not own 
land, hold any office, be returned to 
Parliament, or enjoy any of the civic 
rights of other men of the same station. 
The fierceness of sectarian controversy 
and the rancor of sectarian bigotry were 
beyond modern conception. Noncon- 
formists in England were social and, in 
a measure, political outcasts; the lead- 
ing educational institutions of America 
were managed on the narrowest lines of 
sectarian dogma. Paine had been re- 
viled and hated for advocating a creed 
like that of the Unitarians of today, 
and Wilkes had been hurried to prison 
for trying to season the oligarchy that 
ruled England with a modicum of 
democracy. 


THE PENAL REFORM OF THE CENTURY. 


The laws were barbarously severe 
against poor offenders, and lax against 
the rich. It is disgusting to recount the 
fiendish cruelties of the penal code. The 
century was a third past before people 
began to suspect that it was brutal to 
hang a man for stealing an old coat. In 
England the gallows worked all but 
incessantly, for capital punishment 
might be inflicted in England for a hun- 
dred and sixty offenses, ranging from 
murder to pilfering apples in anorchard. 
They hanged mere boys for purloining 
an old kettle (value twelve pence), or for 
being caught in a farmer’s plum tree. 
The savage expedition of the courts fre- 
quently worked the most revolting in- 
justice. A man might be taken on Fri- 
day, arraigned on Saturday, hanged on 
Monday, and found on Tuesday to have 
been wholly innocent. Too often the 
practice was to regard all poor men ar- 
raigned for crime as necessarily guilty, 
and to hustle them out of the way as 
quickly as possible. Compare that aw- 
ful state of affairs with the axiom that 
is now accepted in this country: “ Bet- 
6M 
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ter that ten guilty men escape than that 


one suffer unjustly.” The idea of try- 
ing to reform a youth that had started 
the wrong way, or yielded once to temp- 
tation, seems not to have occurred to 
any one intrusted with the execution of 
the laws. One misstep was enough; to 
the gallows with him! And yet, while 
the hangman worked so hard, crimes of 
violence were frequent in and about the 
cities, highwaymen swarmed on the 
country roads, and burglars and thieves 
plied their trade so boldly in London 
that the shopkeepers were driven to 
band together, and take the law into 
their own hands. 

In some countries the laws relating 
to religious observances and the honors 
paid to priests were inforced as in the 
dark ages, and in New England a man 
might be sent to jail for driving a horse 
on Sunday. On the other hand, the 
slave trade, the darkest blot on the his- 
tory of the race, was a legal and even a 
protected industry. Eminent persons 
engaged without hesitation in the busi- 
ness of catching and selling black men 
and women; often these traders in hu- 
man flesh were people of great reputa- 
tion for piety and exemplary living. 
Not until after the great Civil War, 
when more than half of the cen- 
tury was completed, did slavery cease to 
exist. 

The unfortunate were treated only 
less hardly than the criminals. Impris- 
onment for debt, as we read now with 
amazement and incredulity, lasted well 
into the second half of the century. 
The Fleet and the Marshalsea, noisome, 
pestilence breeding prisons in London, 
swarmed with men whose only offense 
was misfortune. Lifelong imprison- 
ment was sometimes their punishment; 
sometimes they languished and died of 
starvation; sometimes their children, 
born and bred amid these appalling con- 
ditions, went forth into the world to 
prey upon it. 

The treatment of the insane was not 
less barbarous. The science that now 
seeks to alleviate this dread calamity, 
and cures twenty per cent of the cases, 
is wholly the product of the nineteenth 
century. One hundred years ago, the in- 
sane were chained to the stone floors of 
their bare, comfortless cells, and cus- 
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tomarily left with no more attention 
than was necessary to keep them from 
actual starvation. Cures were prac- 
tically unknown. 


PERSONAL RIGHTS ARE A NEW IDEA. 


In many monarchical countries pri- 
vate citizens had little defense against 
the enmity or cupidity of a person in 
authority. The terrible conditions that 
Lessing protested against in “ Emilia 
Galotti ” were typical of a large part of 
Europe. In some regions a man might 
be locked up without warrant or legal 
process, and confined indefinitely with- 
out trial. Sometimes he was confined 
until he died. The French Revolution 
stopped all that. Today, even in Spain 
the constitutional guarantees protect 
the humblest person. 

In England, one hundred years ago, 
all men except the rich and the nobles 
were exposed to the operations of a sys- 
tem of man catching as infamous as the 
slave trade, and yet openly protected 
and abetted by the government. In 
all seaport towns the press gangs were 
nightly abroad, and the householder 
ventured beyond his door step at risk of 
being seized, dragged on board a man of 
war, and carried away as one of the 
crew. He was then without redress, and 
without the hope of release until the 
government got ready to dispense with 
his services. Sometimes he rebelled at 
the monstrous iniquity; then he was 
flogged into submission. Sometimes he 
deserted; then he was shot. 

Some aspects of the social problem, a 
hundred years ago, must have seemed 
appalling, if any one had cared to think 
of them. Workingmen suffered injus- 
tice the world over. The sword hung 
over them ever to keep them at work 
and quiet. Laws were still in force in 
some countries to limit the amount of 
wages they might receive, and to prevent 
them from bettering their condition by 
seeking other fields. Education for the 
children of workingmen was strenuous- 
ly opposed, on the ground that it would 
make them discontented with the lot to 
which they were born. 

Conditions in many trades now com- 
paratively or entirely harmless were 
then so bad that the average life of the 


men employed in them was only three - 
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or four years. No one seemed to care 
about the physical or mental welfare 
of the worker, and not many, it must be 
confessed, about his moral state. It is 
astonishing to note the prevalence of the 
idea that as a laborer was divinely ap- 
pointed to his state, it would be impious 
to interfere with the ways of Provi- 
dence. In most countries there were 
no libraries accessible to workingmen, 
no free schools for their children, no 
lectures, few night schools, no popular 
concerts, no workingmen’s clubs or so- 
cieties, and little interest in working- 
men’s welfare. In the cities they lived 
in darkness and dirt, and reared their 
children in squalor to lives of unrelieved 
drudgery. 


WHEN DID THE DARK AGES END? 


Ignorance of the common laws of 
science invited the most dreadful acci- 
dents. Coal miners went into the mines 
with naked lamps, and were frequently 
blown to pieces by igniting fire damp. 
The condition of the coal miners in Eng- 
land a hundred years ago is a black spot 
in history. Women and children, har- 
nessed like horses and crawling on their 
hands and knees, dragged cars of coal 
through galleries three feet high. To 
increase their efficiency as beasts of bur- 
den, boards with crosswise cleats were 
placed for them to crawl upon. From 
these horrible schools of brutality were 
graduated some of the most desperate 
and bloodthirsty criminals that ever 
lived, and for years after the mining 
system had been reformed, they plagued 
and punished England with their ex- 
istence. 

Ignorance of the common laws of 
sanitation produced conditions in which 
pestilence was either imminent or rife. 
Only a few large cities had systems of 
waterworks, and these were crude and 
insufficient. In New York water from a 
pond was carried in pipes made of hol- 
lowed logs. Water service in the houses 
of the poor was unheard of; they drew 
their water from public pumps at com- 
mon wells, into which ran drainage and 
the surface filth. Consequently, every 
few years an epidemic thinned the popu- 
lation. So late as 1840, the worst vis- 
itation of Asiatic cholera that New 
York has ever known was caused in this 
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way. Not far from a public pump in 
the thickly populated Sixth Ward, in 
the neighborhood of Canal and Eliza- 
beth Streets, was a rag warehouse. In- 
fected rags from the Mediterranean, be- 
ing washed in this place, contaminated 
the water used by thousands, whence 
the infection spread through the city. 
When the disease was at its height the 
deaths were so numerous and the panic 
so great that it was difficult to obtain 
men to remove the dead. 

It is curious and instructive to reflect 
that thousands of American towns and 
villages, built where a hundred years 
ago was a pathless wilderness inhabited 
only by wild beasts or wild men, have 
now systems of waterworks, sewerage, 
and lighting immeasurably superior to 
the best of these conveniences then en- 
joyed by the world’s metropolis. 


THE BIRTH OF POPULAR EDUCATION. 


Intellectual darkness brooded over all 
lands. It is hard now to escape an edu- 
cation; it was many times harder then 
to acquire one. Free public schools ex- 
isted only in America, and were almost 
rudimentary. In England they are 
a product of the present generation. 
Everywhere knowledge was dear and 
hard to come by; everywhere books were 
scarce and periodicals few; and only the 
rich could secure for their children more 
than the outlines of education. Many a 
town on the prairies has now far bet- 
ter schools than then existed anywhere 
in the world, and: many a high school 
boy has a broader culture than the 
university graduate of a hundred years 
ago. 

Masses of people lived and died and 
knew nothing of the world about them, 
the deeds and thoughts and aspira- 
tions of other men, the things that 
redeem human Jife from the life of 
the beasts. Newspapers were exceed- 
ingly few, and were rather curiosities, 
strange illustrations of the ingenuity 
and invention of mankind, than dissemi- 
nators of intelligence. All were printed 
on hand presses. The operator pulled 
a great lever for each impression, 
and, if he was active and expert, might 
make sixty or seventy impressions in 
an hour. 

The first newspaper printed on a 
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power press was the London 7'1mes, in 
1814. The press was a rattletrap of 
queer construction, which pounded out 
perhaps four hundred impressions an 
hour; but it was such an immeasurable 
improvement over previous methods 
that it was a marvel in its day. Four 
hundred impressions an hour! The 
other day they completed, at a press fac- 
tory in New York, a machine that can 
print every hour ninety six thousand 
newspapers, folded, cut, and pasted, and 
no one thought much of it; it was too 
common. Presses that will pint eight, 
twelve, sixteen, twenty page papers, 
presses that will print newspapers in 
colors, presses that will print newspa- 
pers with reproductions of finer engra- 
vings than the mind of artist had 
dreamed of a hundred years ago—noth- 
ing else exhibits with such overwhelm- 
ing force the century’s progress as the 
comparison of these vast and intricate 
machines with the poor little press, 
with its long, awkward lever, on which 
Franklin printed the Pennsylvanian. 

Other causes contributed to make the 
newspaper business precarious a cen- 
tury ago. One was that a great many 
persons could not read. Another was 
that the learned political economists 
who arranged taxation looked upon 
newspapers as a frivolous luxury, and 
levied heavy taxes on white paper and 
advertisements. More newspapers are 
printed now in a day in one county of 
fowa than were printed in any day of 
the year 1800 in all of Great Britain. 
In 1788 there were in the United States 
only thirty seven newspapers, issuing a 
monthly total of thirty three thousand 
copies; today there are more than 
twenty two thousand newspapers, issu- 
ing monthly totals of two hundred and 
fifty million copies. 


THE BIRTH OF MODERN MEDICINE. 


The learned professions, too, groped 
in a twilight. Medical science could 
hardly be called in its infancy; it was 
just beginning to exist. The average 
practitioner rejoiced in the knowledge 
of three remedies—blood letting, calo- 
mel, and laudanum; but the favorite of 
these was blood letting. The assertion 
that bleeding used to slay as many as 
disease killed is an extravagance; but 
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the practice was disastrous. There sur- 
vived a pseudo science of blood letting, 
or phlebotomy, a most ridiculous and 
pernicious thing, the grewsome inheri- 
tance from the middle ages, by which 
different parts of the body were to be 
tapped for different diseases—the net 
result being invariably the same. 

Men died of ailments that had not 
even names. Appendicitis and malaria 
prevailed then as now, but no one knew 
what caused them or how to combat 
them. There was no efficient system of 
quarantine, nor even of hospitals. If 
an epidemic started anywhere in the 
world, it traveled until it wore itself out, 
and in all seaports typhus fever, that 
now almost forgotten disease, raged 
without control. 

Little or nothing was known of mal- 
adies that science since has conquered. 
Against smallpox, for instance, there 
was practically no defense, and its 
ravages were frightful; at times its 
visitations were almost as severe in Lon- 
don as those of the ancient plague. 
Whoever escaped it alive carried to his 
grave its dreadful scars. These, now 
happily almost unknown, were very 
common disfigurements among both 
men and women. Fine ladies lived in 
ceaseless terror of smallpox, but in spite 
of all their precautions it ended many a 
social career. 

Surgery was in a state as primitive as 
medicine, or worse; indeed, it had made 
no perceptible advance in centuries. It 
shocks us now to think that all surgical 
operations were performed while the pa- 
tients—or victims—were fully con- 
scious, but such is the fact. A field 
hospital after a battle, in those days, 
must have been one of the most horrible 
places known to human experience. 
Amputation was the limit of surgery. 
Strong men held the sufferer down to 
prevent struggling while the operation 
went on; and after it was over cauteriza- 
tion was employed. One might almost 
believe that our great grandfathers had 
a capacity to suffer and recover that 
their descendants do not possess. For 
lost limbs there were no substitutes but 
wooden legs and iron hooks. Artificial 
limbs and plastic surgery were un- 
known. 

Dentistry had not come into exist- 


ence. Barbers pulled teeth, as they let 
blood on occasion, and the only remedy 
for an aching molar was to have some 
robustious fellow drag it from your jaw. 
The principal dental instruments were 
a pair of pincers, or forceps, and a 
dreadful contrivance like the key used 
by piano tuners. With this latter the 
operator used to loosen the tooth—or 
break it. Very often he mistook the of- 
fending member, and knocked out two 
or three sound teeth before he got to the 
one diseased. False teeth were carved 
of one piece of ivory for the upper and 
one for the lower jaw, held together at 
the back by a spring. In order to use 
them it was necessary to have all one’s 
natural teeth out. George Washington 
was among the eminent Americans tor- 
tured by one of these devices, but as 
their cost was very great, only the rich 
could afford them. 


OUR KNOWLEDGE OF THE EARTH. 


Vague and fantastic notions were still 
entertained as to the geography of 
great stretches of the earth’s surface. 
Of North America, the entire continent 
west of the Mississippi was practically 
unexplored; indeed, little or nothing 
was known of the region west of Eastern 
Kentucky. Of Africa, Europeans knew 
something of the east coast about Mo- 
zambique, of the country about Cape 
Town, and of a narrow strip on the west 
side called the Gold Coast—handy for 
the export of captured wretches sold 
into slavery. Of the rest of the conti- 
nent, except the Mediterranean shore, 
they knew no more than now we know 
about Mars. In Asia trade had made 
them familiar with India and one port 
of China, Canton; nearly all the rest was 
surmise. Of South America, only the 
coast settlements of Europeans had any 
record in geography. #As to what might 
be to the far north or the far south, 
some persons amused themselves with 
dreams, but none had knowledge. The 
Norsemen, centuries before, had found 
Iceland and Greenland, and subsequent 
wanderers had added a few leagues to 
the coast lines thus established; but the 
rest of the polar region was an unknown 
world. Most persons that thought about 
it at all fastened faith to the Northwest 
Passage, and a quick but somewhat mys- 
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terious route to India. Half the century 
had gone before that chimera faded. 
Topography and exploration as aids 
to science were undreamed of. There 
was probably not in the world a single 
accurate map. A shipmaster sailed into 
an unknown bay, and drew an outline of 
its shape as it appeared to him; and in 
due time this outline was incorporated 
into maps and histories. The hydro- 
graphic office, with its varied and lu- 
minous charts, accurate surveys, certain 
measurements, and innumerable sound- 
ings, had never been thought of. Mar- 
iners went to sea with a compass, a sex- 
tant, and a trust in Providence. There 
were few lighthouses, and those not too 
certain, Vast stretches of villainous 
coasts showed no beacon of any kind for 
vessels. Nowadays, if a captain rolls his 
ship up on any civilized shore, either it 
is his own fault, or he is driven uncon- 
trollably by a storm; but in those days 
he contended with a thousand vicissi- 
tudes, since removed from his pathway. 


OUR GREAT GRANDFATHERS’ DAILY LIFE. 


Manners have undergone as great a 
change as have the nature and limits of 
knowledge. A hundred years ago, every- 
body drank liquor, and nearly every- 
body drank to excess. Drunkenness was 
so common that it excited much less 
remark than absttnence. In fact, on an 
impartial review, it appears that the 
race has been preserved in spite of itself. 
Gambling, drinking, and horse racing 
were the chief amusements of those who 
had any amusements. A less studious 
people than our revered ancestors would 
be hard to imagine. The reading class 
was very small. The university men sat 
fast bound in the misery and iron of 
remote classicism, and knew next to 
nothing of the world since Horace. 

Political life was marked by at least 
as much venality as at present—accord- 
ing to some eminent authorities, there 
was much more—and it was further de- 
graded by an element of vehement per- 
sonal rancor and abuse, now happily un- 
known. This was true both in England 
and in America, though we may be slow 
to think so. No man seemed to be able 
to oppose another man’s arguments 
without calling that other man names. 
Washington was foully maligned by a 


small but noisy set of politicians, whose 
impudence alone preserves their mem- 
ory. Personal encounters, brawls, fights, 
and horse whippings attended every 
political contest. Even so good and 
gentle a man as Bryant, less than a 
century ago, publicly assaulted a politi- 
cal opponent. 

There was no organized police force 
in any city, and no systematic protection 
against fire. Old fashioned watchmen 
went about and cried the hours at night, 
and in the daytime a constable—if one 
happened to be available—might lock 
up an unruly person; but life and prop- 
erty were extremely insecure, so there 
was reason for the swords men used to 
wear. No municipality had yet con- 
ceived the idea of caring for the well 
being of its inhabitants. In 1800 Phila- 
delphia, the metropolis of America, with 
a population of sixty nine thousand, 
spent ninety seven cents per capita for 
its government. In 1900 the sum so 
spent was about thirty dollars percapita. 
About the same ratio of increase might 
be recorded of other American cities. 

Life and property, so unsafe or. land, 
were much more insecure at sea. It 
sounds strange and improbable now, but 
a hundred years ago pirates still infested 
the ocean. Merchant ships, particu- 
larly for the far eastern and southern 
trades, went heavily manned and armed 
like small frigates; fourteen twelve 
pounders were no unusual equipment 
for such a vessel, and the crews were 
trained to fight like man of war’s men. 
A wretched gang of marauders that in- 
fested the Mediterranean laid the whole 
world under tribute, and pursued their 
piracies even after they had been paid 
for immunity. In 1789 Aimée Dubue 
de Rivéry, a friend of the Empress 
Josephine, while sailing to France from 
Martinique, where both she and the em- 
press were born, was captured by some 
of these bandits, and sold to the Sul- 
tan Selim of Turkey. She became the 
mother of the next Sultan, and was an 
ancestor of Abdul Hamid. Hundreds 
of Americans captured by the Barbary 
pirates were held as slaves in northern 
Africa, and prayers and collections for 
them were frequently features of Ameri- 
can church services. Merchants had no 
confidence in the safety of their goods 
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until they saw their ships discharging, 
and the perils and lesses of the eastern 
trade made prices so high that commod- 
ities Now common were rare and re- 
stricted to the rich. 

The last of the world’s pirates, those 
of the China rivers, were exterminated 
in 1870. The Mediterranean was finally 
cleared after Decatur showed the way 
in 1815, and the Caribbean about 1825. 


TRAVEL A CENTURY AGO. 


Ease of communication among men 
may be thought a fair test of their ad- 
vance in material civilization. A hun- 
dred years ago the world’s methods of 
sending written messages showed little 
advance over the methods used in the 
Roman empire. There were no postage 
stamps, there was no postal union, no 
organized system of transporting or de- 
livering letters. There were not even 
envelopes to put letters into until 1837. 
Mail matter was forwarded about the 
world by sailing vessels and freight car- 
riers, the charges, usually high, being 
collected at the end of the route. This 
made possible the celebrated story that 
appealed, with such memorable results, 
to Rowland Hill. A poor family in Eng- 
land had a son on the other side of the 
earth. He wrote, by arrangement, when 


‘he could. His family had no money to 


pay for the letters, which, in conse- 
quence, they were not permitted to 
have; but they knew that so long as the 
unread missives came their son was alive 
and well. Governments had maintained 
postal departments for many years be- 
fore the simple expedient of the stamp 
eame into use; and then it was not 
through the ingenuity of wise officials, 
but, as so often happens, an improve- 
ment hit upon and introduced among 
the people themselves. 

The slowness of communication must 
have produced business conditions that 
we, in this day, can scarcely conceive. 
Today, a New York house can communi- 
cate with its London correspondent, and 
get an answer, in seven minutes. A 
hundred years ago, a man in New York, 
writing to London, might get an an- 
swer in three months, if conditions were 
favorable; or he might not get one in 
half a year. 

These conditions were typical of all 


travel. Modern shipyards can build 
steamers able to cross the Atlantic in a 
little more than five days, making 
twenty three knots every hour. Then 
a clean heeled Baltimore clipper, the 
fastest thing afloat, with a fair wind 
just where she wanted it, might do 
twelve knots an hour, and the Atlantic 
voyage in twenty days; or she might be 
out two months. Often passengers put 
in that weary waste of time, even in 
first class ships. William Cullen Bry- 
ant, in 1836, was forty days in crossing, 
and was sick all the time. The accom- 
modations on these craft were usually 
what we may conceive of Noah’s Ark. 
There was little or no ventilation, the 
cabins were crowded, stuffy, and ill 
lighted, and the food must have been 
truly dreadful. An Atlantic packet of 
1800 could be carried on the deck of 
the Deutschland or the Oceanic. A ves- 
sel of six or seven hundred tons was a 
sizable ship in those days; yet they fre- 
quently carried as many as six hundred 
passengers. How so many persons were 
stowed into such small space is a hope- 
less mystery to experienced sailors of 
this day of commodious steamers. 

A hundred years ago, all traveling was 
done by primitive means. In this coun- 
try horseback riding was the favorite 
and most convenient method of trans- 
portation; men and women rode habitu- 
ally, and, no doubt, well. Coaches ran 
from New York to Boston, and to Phila- 
delphia, and a few other routes were in 
use; but the favorite conveyance be- 
tween coast or river places, as from New 
York to Albany, was the sloop. Ordi- 
narily, the coach took two days to Phila- 
delphia and three to Boston. The fast- 
est land travel in the world was on the 


Great North Road, in England, after it. 


had been put into its best condition. 
There the York mail coach tore along 
at the rate of ninety miles a day, and 
many persons confidently predicted di- 
vine vengeance on such hurry. Today, 
from New York to Buffalo, four hun- 
dred-and forty miles, you may go at the 
speed of fifty six miles an hour; from 
Paris to Marseilles, more than five hun- 
dred miles, at the rate of fifty eight 
miles an hour; from Paris to Calais, 
nearly two hundred miles, at the rate 
of sixty miles an hour; from Philadel- 
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phia to Atlantic City, fifty five miles, at 
the rate of seventy two miles an hour. 

Ahundred years ago, the streets of the 
large cities were lighted at night with 
whale oil lamps, which, burning dimly 
at intervals, rather showed which way 
the ill paved street ran than illuminated 
it. Rush lights, a species of tallow 
candles, were used in houses even of the 
well to do. There were no matches. In 
winter the open fireplace gave both light 
and heat. Many a man learned to read 
by such a light, and by a miracle escaped 
blindness. 

Electricity slept in the world’s bosom. 
A few scientists toyed with it warily by 
means of crude and uncertain little ma- 
chines, long since forgotten. Of its pos- 
sibilities as an industrial agent, no one 
dreamed any more than of railroad 
trains, and less than of giants and 
gnomes. 


THE BIRTH OF THE STEAM GIANT. 


Watt’s steam engine was thirty one 
years old when the nineteenth century 
began, but it was still clumsy, unde- 
veloped, and little used. Arkwright had 
begun the application of machinery to 
the textile industry; but almost all 
manufacturing was still done by hand, 
when wind or water power was unavail- 
able. A myriad forms of machinery by 
which men now supply the wants of the 
race were then unknown. Cloth of all 
kinds was very dear. Cotton cloth was 
worth from sixty to seventy five cents a 
yard, where it is now worth five or six. 
Cotton was costly because of the seeds in 
it. These had to be picked out by hand, 
and it took almost a day to clean a 
pound. Woolen was the staple wear. 
Here in America many persons raised 
and sheared their own sheep, carding 
and weaving their wool in their own 
houses, and cutting and making their 
own clothes. They used to stain the 
cloth with roots and nuts, the usual 
result being the hue known as “ butter- 
nut.” All shoes were made by hand. 
Lumber was still prepared by manual 
labor; all nails, pins, furniture, house- 
hold floor coverings, and horseshoes 
were slowly and laboriously fashioned 
by hand. All planting, mowing, reap- 
ing, binding, and threshing was done 
by hand. There were no sewing ma- 
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chines in the houses, no farm machines 
except those known to Abraham, and no 
wood or iron working machines except 
those familiar to Tubal Cain. 

Steel, one of the great revolutioni- 
zing agencies of modern life, which is 
now so cheap that for seventeen dollars 
one may buy a ton of it, was then a 
scarce and costly product, chiefly re- 
served for knife blades, swords, and gun 
barrels. The ten million tons of steel 
manufactured in the United States last 
year was a greater amount, probably, 
than existed in the whole world a hun- 
dred years ago. 

The iron industry was beginning in 
this country, ore being mined in Con- 
necticut, New Jersey, and Pennsyl- 
vania; but as yet there was no hint of 
the vast production that has since been 
the source of so much wealth. The coal 
industry had hardly begun. Wood was 
the commonest fuel. Hard coal had not 
been discovered. Last year we took out 
of the earth about twenty five million 
tons of iron and two hundred and fifty 
eight million tons of coal. 

But while we congratulate ourselves 
upon the advance of our own country, 
the rest of the world has not stood siill. 
The world’s estimated population has 
doubled in a hundred years, its shipping 
has been increased fifteen fold, its 
money in use from less than three bil- 
lion dollars to more than twelve billion 
dollars. In 1800 the world’s annual 
production of metals of all kinds was 
about half a million tons; it is now 
about sixty million tons. The average 
school attendance in Europe has grown 
from fourteen millions to thirty five 
millions. The annual death rate in all 
civilized nations has been lowered from 
about twenty eight in every thousand 
persons to about twenty four in a thou- 
sand, and the average length of life has 
been increased. 

The nineteenth century was, beyond 
comparison, the most notable period in 
the history of the European races, 
marked by greater material progress 
than in all their previous available rec- 
ords. Whether the essential spirit of 
mankind, behind external conditions, 
makes progress even paced with im- 
proved environments, is a different 
question. 
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PRO: PATRIA, 


BY MAX PEMBERTON. 


XXVI (Continued). 


OME evil power kept me pacing the 
room, unrestingly, driven now to the 
shadows where the thing was hidden from 
my sight, now to the window again to be 
sure that the body had not moved or come 
back to life. 

What cruelty kept the dead man there, 
those below alone could answer. Did they 
fear nothing that their victim lay in the 
grounds, uncovered, untended, unburied, 
for the first stranger to discover, and to 
rush affrighted with the tale upon his 
lips? The greater witness, I said, that 
the garden was watched as no garden of 
Kent before or since. Even a blow upon 
my window had fetched the watchers to 
my side; no word, I knew, could be spoken 
in that house but some ready ear would 
catch it. What folly, then, to believe that 
the secret of the garden would be read by 
hostile eyes! There was no hope of that; 
only the enduring pity of death, the pity 
which those must ever win who go before 
us to the eternal mysteries. 

I imagined that the secret lay safe, I 
say; but, nevertheless, the desire of its dis- 
covery made the hours of that fateful day 
the longest I had endured in all those 
weary weeks of doubt and waiting. 
There was no minute of the lingering 
afternoon which found me willing to think 
of food or rest, or even of the danger 
which Lepeletier’s death might bring to 
my door. I, at least, had been a witness 
of the deed, and sooner or later they would 
silence me; but in the mean time their 
loud voices, their hurried footsteps, spoke 
of panic among themselves; and in their 
panic all my hope of safety lay. 

When, about the hour of sundown, a 
new stillness fell upon the house, and the 
clamor of the voices ceased, I was as much 
afraid of the silence as erstwhile I had 
been of the outery. What new turn had 
stilled their tongues, I asked; why did 
none come near me? Were they contem- 
plating my death, or was the greater peril 
at hand—the final peril, as I had wit- 
nessed it in my dream? 

It came to me in that dreadful hour that 
the work was done which linked England 
to France, and that the armies of France 


might even then be marching below the 
Channel seas. In fear, I heard the phan- 
tom steps; the earth below me quaked as 
with a new sound which man had never 
heard before. It was the end, I said, the 
end inevitable—the day of the dreams 
which had come to me since first I passed 
the gate at Escalles and knew the secret. 

Darkness fell a little early that after- 
noon. After a glorious red gold sunset, 
which made the leaves of the creepers 
about my windows seem to drop with 
blood, and struck upon the face of the 
dead man as if to shroud it with a pall of 
fire, I quitted my window for a moment 
and went, I know not why, to the door of 
the room, as though I would go straight 
out to the garden and do that which others 
had feared to do. Not for an instant did 
I suppose that the door was not locked and 
bolted, or that the sentinels were not, as 
ever they had been, upon the landing be- 
yond; but when, without a thought of it, 
I put my hand upon the latch, the door 
opened at the touch, and there was the 
house before me, as still and silent and 
unpeopled, it appeared, as any house of 
the dead. 

There is no word at my command to ex- 
press the mingled emotions to which this 
discovery moved me. Freedom—my God, 
was it that? Had the French, indeed, 
withdrawn covertly from the house and 
left me there with the body? Or was it 
but a trap after all, and were those who 
wished my death in the shadows of the 
darkened hall below? 

Caution (and many have charged me 
with that) sent me back to the shelter of 
the room headlong. I thought that there 
were men upon the stairs, many men wait- 
ing in the darkness for my passing. The 
desire was now to shut myself away from 
them, and I closed the door of my room 
and set a heavy chair against it. 

The twilight fell quickly as the clouds 
of storm gathered in the fleecy sky above 
the downlands. I could scarcely discern 
the body of Oscar Lepeletier, and for 
long I strained my eyes peering out over 
that lonely garden; but the body was gone 
—I was sure of it at last. They had ecar- 
ried the dead man away while I stood 
wondering at the empty staircase. This 


*Copyright, 1900, by Max Pemberton.—This story began in the June number of Munsry'’s MAGAZINE. 
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new discovery, the open door, the endur- 
ing silence which made the moaning wind 
like a melancholy cry of the night, and 
set me starting at every leaf which beat 
against my window pane, were the last 
blows upon my courage and my purpose. 
Remember that I was long without food 
or drink, for old Boisdeffre had failed me 
since the morning; and now I sat, fearful 
as I had never been, helpless, without idea, 
in the gathering darkness of my room. 

Who, then, had carried the body away, 
I asked? There were men in the house 
still, or the work would have remained un- 
done. And those men waited for me in 
the silent corridors below. Or had they, 
indeed, gone to the tunnel’s mouth; and 
would those gardens awake, anon, to the 
tramp of countless feet, be alive with the 
presence of the hosts of France, witness 
the beginning of the dreadful day ? 

Aye, think of it as I thought then. The 
open door! Liberty so near. Death at 
hand as I passed the danger by. Do you 
wonder that I shrank back more fearful 
of the truth than of the peril which sur- 
rounded me? For if the truth was this, 
_- had England’s hour of trial come at 

ast. 

A full hour passed, and I did not move 
from my prison or seek to dare the dark- 
ness of the hall below. There is a silence 
of a lonely house unlike any silence that 
you may find even in the remotest coun- 
try or the thickest forest; a silence which 
makes minutes of the hours, in which you 
can number every breath you take; when 
the tick of a clock is like a human voice; 
when you imagine other sounds, muted 
steps upon the stairs, shadowy figures 
about you; the shapes of those who have 
lived and died, hoped and schemed, in the 
very room you occupy. Such a silence I 
knew in the River Bottom House in that 
hour of vigil which came with the night. 

A hundred times I thought to hear men 
upon the stairs, and even to detect their 
movements as they waited in the dark- 
ness. Every whisper of the wind carried 
a new warning—the note of a weird voice 
erying to me from the. world without. 
Strained ears, seeking the truth from the 
wood beyond the garden, sent me again 
and again to the broken glass of my win- 
dow to listen for those whom any minute 
might betray—the first of the armies of 
France debouching from the very earth 
to the shores of England. What matter 
of surprise if I peopled those woods al- 
ready with the flitting apparitions which 
a brain overwrought could shape for me? 
I believed that I saw the hosts of France; 
and believing, I said that all was lost. 
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And thus it was for a full hour at the 
least—this overmastering dread of the 
house and the silence and the night. Long 
without food, enervated by weeks of close 
confinement, the neighbor of apprehen- 
sion often, I marvel how it came at last 
that I had courage to quit my room and 
to take a few steps, hesitatingly, down 
towards the mystery and the darkness be- 
low. Yet so it befell; and when the hour 
was over, and the gong below struck nine 
o’clock, I found myself driven by some 
new impulse away from the window and 
the moonlit garden, where I fancied still 
to see Lepeletier’s body, down to the hall 
and to that knowledge which could not 
surpass the terror of the doubt. If men 
waited there, as the voice of prudence 
argued, the voice of curiosity said, “Better 
the men than the silence.” That which I 
had to fear from them was as greatly to 
be feared in the room as face to face with 
them in the hall below. And so I went, 
stealthily, with a heavy hand upon the 
balustrade, and a heart thumping like an 
engine. Remember what I had seen, and 
judge me with generosity. 

Stair by stair, step by step, now draw- 
ing back when a banister creaked, now 
starting at the touch of a figure of stone, 
anon taking courage and going quickly, I 
came down at last to a floor of flags, where 
the fanlight of a door showed a ray of the 
moon’s beams, and the clear heaven above 
the gardens had all the aspect of a vista of 
stageland. Here I stood for a full minute, 
listening with a good ear for the sound 
even of a man breathing; it may be, begin- 
ning to believe in the tremendous hope 
that I might be alone in the house, the 
forgotten prisoner of those who had fled. 
And while I stood, the ultimate fear came 
upon me; for I knew at last that I was 
not alone; and when I put out my hand, 
the hand of another, cold as death and 
clammy to the touch, caught my fingers in 
a grip of iron, and I was thrown suddenly 
backward upon the flags. 

For a full minute I lay half stunned; 
nor could I even hear the breathing of the 
man who had thrown me. The minute 
passed ; there was a shuffling of feet in the 
hall, the clang of an iron door—and then 
light. I looked up to find myself alone 
with Jeffery, who carried a lantern in his 
hand. 


XXVII. 


He held a lantern in his hand, and wore 
the rough clothes of his calling, smeared 
with mud and grease and white with the 
chalk of the pit. Feeble as the rays of the 
candle were, they showed me many doors 
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giving off the hall, and the greater door of 
the house barred and bolted as the gate of 
aprison. I lay within a foot of this door, 
and beyond it was liberty. The man read 
my thoughts; his drunken humor mocked 
them. 

“ Going to your friends outside, eh, cap- 
tain? Well, I guess not. If it’s hell, 
we’re on the road together. Get up, my 
boy—I want a word with you.” 

He whipped a revolver from his hip 
pocket, and covered me with it. I could 
see the reflection of the light running 
down the barrel like a jet of golden water. 
Elsewhere, there was utter silence. For 
a reason I had no measure of, his friends 
had fled the house. We were alone to- 
gether, and I knew that one of us would 
not be alive tomorrow. 

“ A dozen words if you like,” said I, 
playing his own part while I could; “ but 
it’s not much of a rendezvous si 

He set the lantern down and opened a 
door upon his left hand. When he had 
closed the shutters upon the windows, he 
came back and invited me to follow him. 
Within the room, there was all the con- 
fusion of a flight—drawers turned out, 
chairs at hazard, rubbish upon the table. 

“ So,” he cried—and his air was that of 
a man who had a hundred things to think 
of, and all of them pressing—“ so you got 
the story out, eh, my boy? What did you 
give Boisdeffre—the swine!—what did 
you give him?” 

I sat down upon a sofa, for I was still 
dizzy with the fall, and tried to hide from 
him all that his confession meant to me. 
But in my ears the words rang loudly, 
“The story is out.” Great God, what had 
he said ? 

“Charge Boisdeffre with nothing,” I 
cried. “He knows as much about it as 
you do. He was always faithful to your 
interests. You won’t be able to say that 
of many tomorrow.” 

“Tomorrow! Good God, all my life has 
been tomorrow! ” he cried—the desperate 
ery of a defeated man. 

I did not pity him, but understood the 
complaint. 

“ Whose fault is that?” I asked unsym- 
pathetically. “You had your chances; 
some of us don’t get them. When you 
came over here, you know what you risked. 
I told you so at Calais; I tell you so again 
tonight. Leave the place and forget it. 
You have no choice. Tomorrow, others 
will have their say. I shouldn’t wait for 
them if I were you.” 

He looked at me cynically, cocking and 
uncocking the pistol as if he had forgot- 
ten it. 
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“You’d have made a good parson, Al- 
fred Hilliard—by the Lord, you would! 
When I first saw you at Calais, I took 
you for one of the whisky and soda sort 
—wine and roses and women, and more 
clothes at home than your man could steal. 
You went one better, I guess. You’ve an 
obstinate head of your own, I’m think- 
ing, and you’re like the rest of ’em—quick 
enough to dance when the drums begin. 
Will it help you, boy? Aye, ask that. The 
shaft’s down there below Dover. If we 
don’t open it today, we'll open it tomor- 
row. What’s the gain to you? One year 
or three—I’ll bring the French up on Do- 
ver cliffs yet, if 1 give my life to it.” 

“ A good many have done that—Napo- 
leon was one of them. I’d find another 
vocation; it would pay better. You were 
an Englishman yourself once. Do you 
never remember that?” 

A hard expression came upon the man’s 
face. He rocked to and fro upon his heels, 
like a man half dizzy. What his true 
thoughts were that night, God knows. 

“Yes,” he said presently; “I remem- 
ber it, Alfred Hilliard—an Englishman 
hounded out for being as God made him. 
Well, we'll write it off some day. You 
and I can do something that way tonight. 
Say, boy, did you think I was going to 
open the door?” 

“T thought you would be wise to.” 

“ Ah, for you to walk right out to the 
little French girl at Folkestone! Nice 
and pretty, captain—the pair of you bill- 
ing and cooing while I go under. And my 
brains to find the money! Oh, I like that, 
Captain Alfred; that’s my line all over! 
Say, do you know the police are outside 
this house now?” 

My heart gave a leap; I could have 
shouted at his news, but the will to risk 
nothing kept me passive before him. 

“What else do you expect?” I asked. 
“Do you suppose this sort of thing is to 
be done without raising some one’s curi- 
osity? Of course they are here. I wonder 
they didn’t come a month ago. If you 
hadn’t been blind, you’d have seen it from 
the first.” 

He nodded his head as if acquiescing. 

“T told them it would not be the first 
time. We shall find another story next 
turn and another house. And you won’t 
be alive to draw a woman into it. I’ll look 
after her when I’m through with you.” 

I could have struck him down there, as 
much for the unspoken insult as for the 
manner of his threat; but all the overmas- 
tering reaction, the knowledge that the 
story was told, that my country, for the 
day at least, was saved, kept my mind at 
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such a tension of fever that I had no other 
wish than to hear his confession to the 
end. 

“ Alive or dead, I don’t count,” was my 
response. “Remember that you are at 
Dover and not at Calais. It makes all the 
difference tonight, Jeffery. There is still 
the sea to cross.” 

The taunt awakened him to a new out- 
burst. 

“ How do you know,” he cried loudly— 
“how do you know that the French are 
not coming through this very minute? 
Listen, lad—what sound is that? Is it 
troops or the night wind? You can’t 
tell.” 

He raised his hand for silence, and I 
listened with ear intent. There were men 
moving in the gardens; you could count 
their footsteps. The house was surround- 
ed—but by whom? I knew no more than 
the dead whether the man I talked to were 
playing the jester or the madman. Yet 
what suspense and fear hung upon the 
truth! 

“Tt appears,” I said at last, and, I am 
sure, with as white a face as ever woman 
carried out of church—“ it appears that 
the police are before their time. Don’t 
you think you’d better anticipate them?” 

He treated it with a gesture of defiance. 

“ When they come,” he snarled, “ they’ll 
find a pair of us, sonny, you on one side 
the fender and me on the other—pretty 
picture, eh? Do you think I’m fool 
enough to live over the day that sees my 
work go under? No, by the Lord above 
me, I’ve attempted the biggest thing man 
ever set his hand to, and I’ve shown my 
masters that I can do it. If it’s nothing 
to have done that much, very well; but the 
world may call it otherwise. What are 
your idlers worth—your singing birds who 
never see the scissors on their hair, your 
fiddle scrapers who kiss the women, your 
ranters in Parliament, and your ranters 
out of it? What good do they do? Is the 
world richer for them? I guess not. Wipe 
’?em all out tomorrow with decent tomb- 
stones, and you and I won’t miss as much 
as a postage stamp. No, sonny, it’s the 
workers, the men who think in iron and 
steel, who make countries. Look at it 
any way—what’s the sea against me and 
my shield? We roll her up as Pharaoh 
and the boys did wilderness way. Give 
me three days yet and I’ll land a hundred 
thousand men on your shores. Shoot or 
shot, I don’t care a curse for English or 
French or chimpanzee. I’ve done the 
work, and it’ll stand your generation and 
your sons and your grandsons after that. 
There’s no other living man that could 
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have done it—and they call me ‘black,’ 
the swine! Well, I’ll wipe the ground 
with them some day, as I promised you. 
I did the work, and look at it—this house 
wouldn’t have been searched until the day 
of judgment but for you and the petti- 
coats that you couldn’t keep clear of. Why 
did you come in with your blasted curi- 
osity, and your lamb’s mug, and that bull- 
dog tooth of yours which fixed Esealles? 
Weren’t there two roads in life, or did you 
find my road the prettier? Ah, Bobby 
Jeffery takes second place, he isn’t good 
enough for the white man; there isn’t one 
of ’em living that could do his work, but 
he isn’t good enough for ’em—too fond 
of a sip, like many another that has brains 
to feed and isn’t pig’s meat. The drink 
did Bobby Jeffery, did it? That’s a lie, 
pal, a lie as sure as you hear the boys in 
the garden yonder. Haven’t I lived? Why, 
yes, ’ve done that; lived in what I saw 
and worked for, and the drink helped me. 
Say, sonny, have a glass now—it’ll help 
us in what’s to come. I never thought of 
it—Ged’s truth, I was reckoning up your 
friends all the time——” 

Now, he had dropped into this strange, 
maudlin self appreciation, for all the world 
like a man talking to himself with the 
sentimentality and candor of a drunken 
argument; nor could I interrupt him, for 
he told me a page of the story of the 
strangest life I have ever known. 

And never, surely, was tale related un- 
der circumstances so weird, or to a man 
with mind so confused. The wan light, 
the dark hall beyond the door, the shut- 
tered room, the figure of the man, his 
bloodshot eyes, his hawk-like hands, his 
woolly hair, the maze-like labyrinth of 
his thought, now going straight to a heart 
of reason, now blindly to a cul-de-sac of 
self appraisement; and upon all this the 
sure knowledge that at any moment he 
might seek my life, and that there were 
men in the gardens without—all this, I 
say, made an hour which neither I nor 
any man may ever find again in the whole 
book of the conspiracies. 

Wonder not that henceforth I believed 
no word of his, was not surprised at any 
threat. I could but wait and watch with a 
resignation which amazes me when I re- 
eall it. Even when the man laid his pis- 
tol upon the table and turned to a cup- 
board for glasses and a bottle, there was 
no thought of escape in my mind, even 
though I sat up to watch him. But he 
read the movement otherwise, and turned 
upon me sharply. No Westerner in a tav- 
ern brawl] could have whipped up his re- 
volver so deftly. 
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“No,” he snapped, “not that, Alfred 
Hilliard—play the game. We’re going 
7 this thing together; play it as a 
pa ” 

I sat very still, amused, almost, at his 
notion of a compact. 

“As you like,” I said; “your friends 
outside are not so patient. The game 
had better go quickly, or it will be a draw. 
Ha, they mean to come in, it appears! ” 

A loud jangling bell rang out suddenly 
in a remote corridor of the empty house. 
I started to my feet at the sound—and 
could have counted my heart beating while 
we waited. He had a decanter in his hand, 
and he stood, without word or movement, 
listening to the sounds. 

“ Well,” I asked at last, “are you go- 
ing to open to them, or will you let them 
beat the door down? They will be inside 
in five minutes. What then? If it’s 
worth anything, I’ll do the best I can for 
you, but you haven’t much time.” 

Again he did not answer me directly, 
but poured himself out a quantity of spirit 
and drank it at a gulp. Some one beat 
loudly with a truncheon upon the great 
hall door, and Jeffery spoke as if in answer 
to the signal. 

“ Aye, knock away, you blasted idiot— 
there’s more than a club wanted to raise 
my hinges. And where’s the rest of you? 
Down under, may be, aye, down under, 
digging for my brains. Well, you shall 
find ’em, my boys. We'll go to hell to- 
gether, every swine that comes here—we’ll 
take a parlor car and no differences. Say, 
Alfred, laddie, did you think I was to be 
taken like an old hen setting? No, you 
didn’t think it. The black man’s some- 
thing in his head beside that—he was an 
Englishman once, eh? Well, he’s going to 
be an Englishman now. He’ll die quiet, 
sonny, as quiet as the best of ’em. And 
he’ll take his brains with him. They had 
no room for ’em in this blasted country— 
they made a Frenchman of him! Well, 
he’ll show ’em something yet—by the 
Lord who made him, he’ll show ’em where 
his pals are coming through of 

A louder knocking upon the outer door, 
the sound of a hatchet striking one of the 
windows close by my chair, cut short the 
almost incoherent reflections which fell 
from the man’s lips. For one long mo- 
ment he stood, sweat on his brow, the glit- 
ter of madness in his eyes, a helpless, 
hunted expression upon his malign face, 
as of one in a terrible torture of doubt and 
fear which almost paralyzed his faculties, 
and would overthrow his reason before it 
had done with him. Then, anon, as if 
the crashing blows had brought him to 
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action, he turned swiftly, and his trem- 
bling fingers were stretched out to take 
my life and his and all that were about 
that house. 

There was a little cupboard upon his 
right hand—a cupboard resembling noth- 
ing so much as a letter box; and this was 
now the resting place for his trembling 
fingers. Unaware of his purpose, and that 
being a thing beyond all my reckoning, I 
stood held to the place by indescribable 
excitement, while he unlocked the cup- 
board door and showed me, within it, the 
brass clasps of an electric switch and the 
twisted wires which ran from it. In a 
tremendous revelation, as the truth of 
death brought to the mind in a flash, I 
understood the meaning of these wires, 
and what he would do with them. They 
linked his hand and the mine prepared in 
the thicket of the wood. As he had prom- 
ised that his secret should never be known 
in England, so would he perform. He had 
but to touch the button of that switch, 
and the tunnel’s mouth would be no more, 
The victory was his, the victory of the 
mind over men, of a will indomitable in 
the one purpose. No one who had dared 
the thicket where the secret lay would 
ever emerge to speak of it; and he would 
live to make it a secret anew, the terror 
rehabilitated, the peril which carried me 
to this house and might never carry me 
from it. 

I say that he opened the door of the 
box, and stood before it with the glitter of 
madness in his eyes, but odd words of san- 
ity upon his lips. Though I knew what 
he would do, though death was at my very 
elbow, so potent was the spell of amaze- 
ment that I stood there unable to lift a 
hand, or raise a ery, or do anything but 
watch him in dumb despair. 

When the voices of those without quick- 
ened my faculties as they had quickened 
his, I sprang upon him with all the 
strength God has given me, and sought to 
pin him by the throat. But he shook me 
off with the fury of a madman, and, 
stumbling in my maladroit attempt, I 
fell headlong at his feet. Instantly he 
touched the brass, and sparks flashed from 
the wires. 

“To hell together, Alfred Hilliard—to 
hell together! ” 

The words rang out as the lingering cry 
of a man cast from the world suddenly to 
darkness and to death. Slowly at first, 
then with a terrible force which seemed to 
turn the very brain, the ground began to 
quake beneath us, to roll and pitch as the 
waves of the sea. I heard a dull, sustained 
roaring as of an avalanche falling. The 
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house itself rocked to its foundations; 
split as a whole thing shattered at its 
heart, it was rent at last from roof to cel- 
lar; it came down with thunderous crash- 
ing of beams and splintering of glass and 
blinding dust of mortar and of brick. 

God, did man ever live through such an 
hour or such a scene! Cast downward, 
pitched headlong, conscious of no sure 
foothold, the very floor bending in beneath 
me, the great beams of the ceiling burst- 
ing from their welts; doors and windows, 
grate and chimney, falling inwards; the 
awful sounds of rending wood and devas- 
tating iron and glass all beaten to powder 
—I say that I heard and saw these things 
as in some day of God’s judgment, of the 
last hour of my life and the beginning of 
the mysteries. 

And I must live, still live, there was no 
mercy of it! The beams fell about me, 
but none would kill me; the darkness was 
of the grave, but above it I beheld a lan- 
tern caught by the brickwork, and still 
burning. And I had seen Jeffery’s face— 
bloody in agony and the sweat of death; 
and I knew that he had paid the price, 
and that his work was done. 

And so to the silence, with the crashing 
sounds afar, and about me the terror of 
the tomb. 


XXVIII. 


THE sound in my ears was like that of 
rushing water, or of the gathering wind 
surging to a tempest and always waxing 
louder. I was conscious of life, but had 
no power to return’to life; not so much as 
to raise my head or lift a hand to help 
myself. As one. in a trance—the trance 
which is of the instant of waking—I lay 
for so long a time that days and nights 
appeared to pass, the sun to rise and set, 
the stars to turn about me, the voice of 
storm to fret and sob and falter. And 
from this I must have passed to sleep, the 
sleep of weakness and of nature at her 
ebb. For the silence was profound when 
next I knew that I lived, and I opened 
my eyes in darkness so unbroken that even 
the very ground would take no shape. 

Looking back to that dismal hour, it is 
astonishing to me to remember how slowly 
my mind would gather up the tangled 
thread of that story, or allow me to remem- 
ber where I was or why I lay in darkness 
at all. Remoter events I could recall—the 
days with little Agnes at Pau; her coming 
to Cottesbrook and meeting my mother 
there; the quarrel at Calais, the boyish 
anger of it, and the heroics which followed 
after; but the greater matter—the shaft 
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below the sea, the weeks of doubt at 
the River Bottom House, the last grim 
scene with Jeffery—these were gone so 
completely, when first I came to conscious- 
ness, that I had not a glimmering of 
them; and, lacking a starting place, could 
take no argument to begin or end it. 

Vague fancies, pitiful fears, hallucina- 
tions which had more of logic than the 
common, followed upon this oblivion. At 
one time, I thought myself to be a dead 
man seeking the light from the shades. 
Or again—and God forbid that I should 
dilate upon this!—I believed that they 
had buried me while I lived, and that the 
darkness apout me was the darkness of 
vault or catacomb. There was a frenzy, a 
mental madness, in this myth, which might 
well have cost me my reason. I swore that 
I would fight my way to the light and air 
above me, if I dug the earth with my naked 
hands. The thought that I had been de- 
serted by all the world; that men trod the 
grass above my head; that my voice would 
never be heard though a hundred listened 
for it, drove me with woful strength to 
a mad battle against a rampart of brick 
and stone, and the mold which fell, chill 
and sodden, upon my face. 

But I was bound to the ground as if a 
chain engirdled my body. All my effort— 
so much greatér it seemed than weakness 
would let it be—would not raise me, nor 
even free my limbs from the unyielding 
weight which prisoned them. The very 
struggle to be free but made the grip the 
surer. I could not move a limb; scarce 
had the strength to cry out from the si- 
lence of that pit. 

Weakness followed upon this endeavor; 
reason upon my impotence. When, at 
last, I came to lie quite still; because of 
the lesson which had been taught me, the 
events cf the day and of the final hour re- 
curred to my mind one by one; and I could 
start from that last scene of the cataclysm 
—the falling house, the crashing beams, the 
splintering glass; and from that, the mind 
ever working backward, go on to the si- 
lent hall, the jangling bell, and the blows 
upon the door; and so, quickly, to Lepele- 
tier’s death—if, indeed, he were dead— 
and to the sudden flight of those who 
worked in the thickets beyond the gardens. 

Ah, I had it all then, and wanted my 
story no longer. We had gone down to- 
gether, the man who wrought and the man 
who would have destroyed, to this dark- 
ness, this pit which France had digged for 
us. And of the two, life was for me; for 
I had seen Jeffery’s face when he fell, and 
I knew that he was dead. Again I said 
that the judgment of God was thus made 
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manifest. Even there, when a man might 
not have wished to count the hours he had 
to live, I could remember that the great 
conspiracy against my country had thus 
been defeated, and that, for the day at 
least, the peril was no more. The gate 
which her enemies would have opened at 
Dover was shut that night. I believed and 
hoped, as I believe and hope now, that the 
hour would never come when treachery or 
folly would open it again. 

Remote as a dream of heaven of stars 
and wan light of suns beyond them, this 
abiding justification came to me; but 
would not rest—for ever recurring was the 
terror of the darkness, the surpassing 
dread of the pit which ingulfed me. What 
was happening in the world above, I asked 
myself ?—to answer that my friends were 
there, Harry perchance, and, it might be, 
Mallinson; and that, if they knew, there 
would be neither night nor day for them 
until the work was done. Or again, how 
should they know, or why imagine, that 
any man could be swept away in that 
cataclysm and live when it had passed? 
They would seek the dead and not the liv- 
ing. All that amazing discovery—the 
shaft in the thicket, the sensation which 
the truth must bring, the desire to be sure 
that the gate was closed against France 
and her instruments—would prevail above 
all thought of those who had gone down 
in the débacle and were already past all 
help. Vain to hope or think of it, -I im- 
agined; for if the thing were known, what 
labor of loving hands could mend my case, 
or drag me from the place? I would not 
believe; and, incredulous, went on believ- 
ing still. 

Tt had been utterly dark when first’ I 
opened my eyes, and it was dark still when 
the sleep of weakness brought me to a 
calmer mood. Submitting now, perforce, 
to the inevitable, because of the very pain 
which effort cost me, I lay so long a time 
that imagination counted days and weeks 
for me, made unbroken nights of darkness 
and dawn which gave no light; said each 
minute was an hour, each hour an eter- 
nity. For so Time deals with us, he being 
as the philosophers have taught us, our 
own creation, and so pliable that he can 
cheat us at his pleasure, and, more espe- 
cially, go slow when we cry hasten. As the 
fact stood, all those days and weeks of 
mine were but the vigil of a single night, 
the weary waiting for the dawn, which 
came at last in a poor ray of misted gray- 
ness that turned as to a bird’s wing of 
dusted gold, hovering in the heavy air and 
tantalizing the eyes with its promises. 

Then, too, at this moment of day, I 
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heard the sound of water dripping, and 
saw the drops oozing from the bricks of a 
wall—the morning’s jewels of the dew. It 
was a weird sound, that ceaseless splash- 
ing of the drops; and it began to be echoed 
in my head as a discord which could rack 
the nerves and repeat a note intolerable. 
IT shut my ears to it vainly, and felt that 
the ray was a message of good omen. For 
it showed me that I was in the cellar of 
the house, and that a great beam, striking 
athwart a heap of rubble, of brick and 
mortar and stone pounded almost to dust, 
had so fended me from the avalanche of 
crumbling walls and crashing iron that, 
but for a second beam pinning me to a bed 
of mold, I might have stood up unhurt and 
laughed at my predicament. 

None the less, the mass that held me 
down gripped more surely than any vise. I 
was as a man nailed to the ground, unable 
to move a limb, or even turn for ease of it, 
and so nailed must I be until my friends 
should hear me and answer as they would. 
How Parson Harry would work, I thought! 
And old Mallinson, if he were there! I 
imagined the few words that Mallinson 
would speak, the sharp, brusk order, the 
quick decision, the splendid purpose of the 
man. There would be nothing done with- 
out old Mallinson. 

The ray of light waxed stronger, the 
water dripped more abundantly, the day 
waxed to its zenith, and still I heard no 
message from the world without. My own 
voice raised loud in a ery for help sounded 
to me as odd as anything I had heard, such 
a lame cry, so afraid of it I was—afraid as 
the rats, whom silence emboldened and the 
halloa sent pattering again. And what 
were those above doing that they did not 
answer me? I railed upon their indiffer- 
ence, their cruelty, their desertion of a 
comrade. If one of them had been in my 
place, I would have worked for him until 
the flesh fell from my fingers. But no one 
lifted a hand to save me—or why did I 
hear no blow upon the earth, no tramping 
of feet, or spade thrusts sent well home? 

Once there was an hour when I aban- 
doned hope utterly; determined that 
Harry and Mallinson were not there at all; 
that the house had been surprised by the 
police, perkaps upon some other errand al- 
together, by men who knew nothing of its 
secret and cared less. But this was un- 
tenable; I could reject it even in the pit 
there, and begin again with the picture of 
Harry in the débris and Mallinson by his 
side, and good picks falling and the earth 
thrown back—and hope of it, ah, my God, 
as few had hoped! 

I should perish; I should be saved; I 
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should die of starvation, should live of 
friendship. The reckonings that I made 
would have filled a book. In mines, men 
had lived a week with never crust nor sip. 
Ah, said the pessimist, but their limbs 
were not paralyzed. It would take a day 
to dig me out, the better spirit argued; 
but the complaining voice cried, a week 
would not do it. They are working now, 
whispered the one fellow; the other mock- 
ed, silence, silence. 

Certainly I could not hear them. Not 
a stone moved in the rubble, not an ounce 
of the earth. The rats, more bold, came 
creeping to my side, and crossed my body 
in their path. I had a thirst beyond bear- 
ing, a dull sense of pain which never left 
me—but still the good fellow spoke. They 
are working now, he suggested—hark to 
them! I scarce dared to breathe while I 
listened for new sounds. It was; it was 
not; I heard nothing; heard something; 
was afraid to move a limb or even to shut 
my lips; put it away from me; took it 
back—merciful God, what torture! And 
yet—and yet there was a sound; you could 
hear it as an echo of something that fell 
and fell again; so remote, so faint, that 
my own heart’s beating was louder still 
and could silence it. And yet there was a 
sound. 

I clinched my hands on the earth and 
lay back, eyes closed, ears intent, to listen 
and be sure. The sound was to be heard 
no more; would it ever come again? The 
day ebbed so swiftly that it would soon be 
night again; and I must live through that, 
the night of a tomb, of blinding darkness, 
of the water gurgling and the rats at my 
feet. I thought then that death was my 
lot, and wished for death, it may be, as 
the shorter way, the end of all the ques- 
tions and all the answers, the one road to 
my deliverance. And then I heard the 
iron’s voice again—a dull, heavy clanging, 
a sure blow, many of them, swift and often 
together. My own cry in answer was lame 
no longer. Thrice I raised it as they had 
taught me in the open field, and thrice it 
was answered in clear blows upon the 
—— earth. They heard me—at last, 
at last! 

The moment of reaction, they say, is 
the dangerous moment of a crisis. I had 
been through so much, imagined so much, 
suffered so much, in that pit, that, it may 
be, I leaped from extreme to extreme, and, 
hearing the blows upon the earth, said that 
there was salvation, this the end of it. 
An hour, a day, what did it matter if old 
Mallinson were up there and Harry at his 
side? No lack of willing hands now, I 
made sure. 
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Still as a mouse I lay to count the heavy 
blows; no music was ever half as sweet! 
Tomorrow I should be up again, out in 
the air and the sunshine. I should hear 
the story of it, should witness, perhaps, 
some of the excitement of that day of won- 
der and deliverance. What had England 
said, I asked? Had the truth been real- 
ized—or but a half of the truth, as was 
the case in many a secret of the nation’s 
peril? Were the claptrap peacemongers, 
the faint hearts, the “will not sees,” al- 
ready coming forward to cry, “ There is no 
warning here; we must trust France; this 
is not the work of her government, but of a 
mad engineer.” JI divined, even then, that 
few of my countrymen would admit the 
truth, or believe that out there, below the 
waves of the Channel, the tunnel lies; and 
that tomorrow may unlock the gate of it. 
But, ecredulous or doubting, the work was 
done. We had barred the road to France 
—we had barred it with our bodies as we 
lay there in the pit they had digged. And 
no hand should ever undo what we had 
done. I would live henceforth for that. 

Old Mallinson was up there, and Harry 
was with him, and many worked to save 
me. Yet the fears returned again as I 
heard the falling picks, and began to say 
they were raised too late. For what, 
urged the argument of my shattered 
nerves, if the earth falls as they dig, the 
great beam is loosed, the pit closes in, and 
there is a cave of itno more? They would 
sweat and work in vain, those friends of 
mine, if that befell. No more Alfred Hil- 
liard to shout up to them and be answered 
with eager, aye, with desperate blows! An 
off chance I made of it afterwards; but 
then, when the darkness was coming down 
again and the water dripped, and the rats 
pattered across my very limbs—ah, it was 
so real, so sure, that I waited for it, the os- 
cillating beam, the gliding earth, the mold 
upon my face, and that last fight for 
breath which must be an agony. Would 
Mallinson take account of it, would he 
remember? There was no better brain 
among all the engineers. I must trust 
old Mallinson and pin my faith to him. 
He would not forget. 

Dark fell, that intolerable darkness of 
the pit which was a weight upon the eyes; 
and the shapes about me being hidden 
from my sight, the dreamer’s trouble came 
back again. I remembered little Agnes 
first of all, and wondered if she were still 
at Folkestone, and if they had told her. 
She would come to the house in that case, 
and be with those who stood in the gardens 
above me. I could have wished that they 
had kept it from her; and yet there was an 
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afterthought that she might be there when 
they got me out; hers the first face I 
should see, hers the first hand I should 
touch. 

By and by, the greater questions of our 
future were debated in desperate delibera- 
tion, as if to defy the present and ignore 
it finally. Had her father’s death changed 
that word of hers? Was the gulf of birth 
and nation impassable still? Destiny had 
earried us far apart, but the danger 
bridged the road as it fell; and now of the 
future I foresaw that which had been so 
great a hope to me, the mistress of Cottes- 
brook and of my house, coming home 
again as she had come to my mother’s side 
a few short weeks ago. The willing hands 
whose labors were music to my ears 
worked and slaved for that, if they had but 
known it. Aye, they worked for a wom- 
an’s heart and a man’s first hope, to blot 
out the past, to write a future which 
should have no word of a nation’s quarrel 
upon its pages. Let it be no wonder that 
I listened to them and could believe that 
never were there hands that worked so 
slowly. They would be too late, too late! 

Earth rolled in the pit, water gushed 
out from some hidden pipe and washed 
my feet, was splashed in muddy drops 
upon my face. I heard the great beam 
oscillate and slide, and thought that now 
it was falling to crush the very heart out 
of me. But it caught again upon some 
cranny of the stone, and moving, did that 
which I had never been able to do for my- 
self—for it freed the prisoned limbs, and 
I drew them out of the earth, and stag- 
gered up, with arm and leg bloodless, 
pulseless, cold as death. 


Ingrate if I had not said that they 
worked like giants now! The blows fell 
louder, surer; the earth quaked beneath 
them; the roof was shattered in morsels 
which bespattered my face and struck 
sharp upon the hands; the water gushed 
in one unbroken torrent. I had not 
thought of the water before that moment; 
but now it was all my thought. Was there 
any drain to carry it off, or would it flood 
the pit and choke me? Away I went again 
to imagine old Mallinson’s anger if he 
came too -late, Harry’s distress, the tale 
that must be told at Cottesbrook. It would 
be in one hour or in two, at dawn or sun- 
set; and yet it was odd that none an- 
swered my impatient cry, if, indeed, they 
struck downward through the quaking 
rubble. Always the silence and the blows, 
always, always. Impatience charged them 
at the moment when impatience should be 
gratified. I saw the thing and would not 
see it, shut my eyes and opened them. Ah, 
God, it was true, then! They would save 
me even yet. 

A light struck down through a crevice 
of the roof and glistened radiantly upon 
the black pool of the water. I uttered a 
loud ery, as a child in welcome, and far, 
so far above it seemed, the answering voice 
cried back. Oh, who would have dared to 
believe his ears or to play his part indiffer- 
ently at such an hour? Was it a voice or 
an echo of the stone? Again I listened, 
again, again. Old Mallinson was there; I 
would doubt it no longer. My friends had 
heard me; their hands would touch mine 
presently. I was sinking down, down in 
weakness, but they would drag me from 
the pit—old Mallinson was there! 


(To be concluded). 





“THE INFINITE PAIN OF FINITE HEARTS.” 


Ou, stinging pain of wounds that never bled, 
Sorrow that mourns and never knew a loss, 
Specters of unknown griefs that file across 

A sunny, empty past that holds no dead ; 


Longing of one to whom no wish is sent, 
Terror of one who knows not what he fears, 
Strange cries to God that break on startled ears 
That listened for a murmur of content ! 


Grant me a sorrow! Free these prisoned cries ! 


Humbly I bare my breast—strike well, strike deep. 
Give me the right to plead, the right to weep 
These heavy tears that trail across my eyes. 


Oh, strange gray fate that chooses to deride 
A life in torment with a pleasant plan, 
Give me the mortal pain of mortal man, 
That this, my darkness, may be justified ! 
Marian West. 
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Woman, Dog, and Walnut Tree. 


The more you beat them, the better they be. 
—Moorish Proverb. 


TuE woman, the dog, and the walnut 
tree occupied the most important positions 
in Rodgers’ life; for the walnut tree bore 





out the ancient proverb at certain sea- 
sons of the year in a most prolific manner, 
the dog was his pet, and—he loved the 
woman. Rodgers liked to apply adages to 
life, if for nothing else than to prove them 
erroneous; but since it was axiomatic that 
the tree did demand such barbarous treat- 


“FOR THE FIRST TIME SINCE I HAVE KNOWN HER, I FOUND HER QUITE UNINTERESTING TODAY.” 
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ment, it was not impossible that the dog 
and the woman might be bettered by it 
also. 

The tree, however, has no bearing on 
this story; for that matter, neither has 
the dog, except to carry out the simile; 
but the woman has. 

Rodgers watched her in the garden that 
morning, picking worms off her flowers. 
Now, any other voung woman would have 
gone to the garden to gather roses instead, 
but Evelyn was different; she went .to 
look for worms. 

Rodgers’ home was merely over the box- 
wood hedge which kept up a mild barrier 
between the two beautiful lawns. As a 
matter of truth, though, since, according 
to law, a man’s dwelling place is where he 
really lives, it must be confessed that he 
resided where Evelyn did; for he found it 
impossible to keep away from her, and 
had proposed to her so often that it had 
grown to be a daily habit. 

“ May I help vou?” he called from the 
hedge. 

“No, thank you,” she said in a chilly 
tone, not glancing at him. 

Rodgers vaulted the boxwood and seated 
himself on her piazza. His dog was lying 
there in the shade, preferring also to take 
up his abode with her. “I’m afraid the 
dog annoys you,” he said, stroking Tat- 
ters’ ragged ears. 

“ Oh, no; the dog doesn't,” Evelyn re- 
plied, very ungraciously. 

“Then. I will let him stay over here a 
while with me,” Rodgers said calmly. 

Coming towards them across the grass 
was a girl in a pink gown. She was not 
pretty, but her face expressed such hearty 
good will that Rodgers felt happy at sight 
of her. Tatters bounded from his cool 
retreat, growling lazily. 

“Why, is it you. Nora?” Rodgers said, 
rising to greet her. 

“ Nice of you, Nora, to come over this 
hot day,” said Evelyn. “It’s awfully stu- 
pid here.” 

“Yes,” Rodgers added smoothly, “ we 
are so tired of each other that we have 
had to fall back on the dog for entertain- 
ment. I know I bore Miss Evelyn, and, for 
the first time since I have known her, | 
found her quite uninteresting today.” 

“T only came to see if you two won’t 
come over to the country club tomorrow,” 
said the girl, laughing. “ We’re going to 
play off for the Wolcott cup, with a supper 
and dance afterwards.” 


“Don’t count on me,” said Evelyn. 


“Tt’s too warm for any exertion.” 
“You, then?” Nora said, turning to 
oS 


Rodgers. 


“Yes, I'll come if I may take you,” he 
replied. 

A delicate tush swept over the girl’s 
countenance. 

“Why, I thought——” she broke off 
confusedly, glancing -from one to the 
other. 

“T should not have asked you if I had 
not wished to take you,” Rodgers said 
quietly. “Will you let me take you, 
Nora?” 

“Well, ves, then.” Nora reddened as 
she spoke. “I must go over now to the 
other places.” 

Rodgers joined step with her, pausing 
at the gate to whistle for his dog. 

“ Good by, Evelyn,” Nora cried as they 
passed out. Evelyn waved her slim, white 
hand at her. She was thinking that it had 
been very nice of Rodgers to accept her 
dismissal at last; but she would miss Tat- 
ters. 

The finals had been played off when she 
arrived at the golf links the next after- 
noon, and it was not until the dancing 
was nearly over that she found herself 
with Rodgers. 

“Tm afraid I can’t give you a dance,” 
she told him, conscious of the falsehood, 
for she had been sitting out several times. 

“ Not even one? Well, I am glad you 
decided to come,” he said. 

“1 changed my mind; that’s a woman’s 
prerogative, you know.” 

Rodgers was watching Nora as _ she 
passed near him. “ Isn’t she a dear, sweet 
girl?” he said impulsively. “ She actually 
puts herself out to be kind to people. 
Why, last night, when I walked home with 
her, we came across a little fellow all 
dirty and soiled, who was erying because 
he had tumbled down. Nora took him up 
in her arms, and petted him. I thought 
then that any other girl would have been 
afraid of soiling her dress with the tot’s 
dusty feet.” 

“You know that you mean me, Lor- 
rance,”’ Evelyn cried. “And I confess 
that I should not have done it.” 

“Yes, I did mean you,” Rodgers said, 
with decision. “I had fallen into the 
habit of measuring all things by you; my 
standard may or may not have been right.” 

“You can rectify it now,” she said 
lightly to him, as a young fellow came up 
to claim a dance. 

Rodgers did not go near Evelyn for 
more than a week; she had occasional 
glimpses of him, wandering about his gar- 
den with his pipe and a book, but she did 
not look his way when they. came near 
enough to speak. Once Tatters came over 
and settled himself in his old place on the 
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piazza at her feet; she petted him silently, 
for she had confessed to herself that she 
had missed the dog. Rodgers’ whistled 
impatiently for him, but the dog refused 
to stir. Finally his master appeared at 
the hedge and authoritatively commanded 
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and extended her pretty, slim hands to 
Rodgers. 

“Then, whip me, too,” she said. “He 
wanted to go, and I wouldn’t let him.” 

“Why?” 

“T have missed him so much.” There 





““ANY OTHER GIRL WOULD HAVE BEEN AFRAID OF SOILING HER DRESS.” 


him to come home. Tatters arose reluc- 
tantly; in hurt dignity; in his master’s 
hand was a lash. 

“ Please don’t whip him,” Evelyn called 
across the garden. 

“A whipping won’t hurt him. I don’t 
allow my dog to go where his master does 
not. He’s a trespasser.” 

Evelyn ran across the grass, her white 
gown falling in delicate folds about her, 





was a strange little quiver in her voice. 
Rodgers looked away resolutely. 

“ Evelyn,” he said quietly, “ may I come 
over? I want to ask your advice.” 

“Do you want to come?” She parried 
as usual with him. 

He jumped over the barrier between 
them without replying, and they walked 
over to the piazza and took their old fa- 
vorite chairs opposite each other, 
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“T am going to revolutionize my whole 
life,” Rodgers continued slowly; “and I 
want to ask you about my plans. 
old friends, if nothing more.” 

She moistened her lips, fearing what he 
Should she not bravely fore- 


We are 


, had to say. 





stall that confidence, and tell him that 


she had suspected it from the first? 

“T have decided to get married,” he 
said; she glanced rigidly at the garden, 
which all at once seemed to be dancing 
up and down before her eyes. 

“Nora will make you a good wife,” she 
forced herself to sav without a tremor. 
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“She is what most men admire in a 
woman,” he agreed. “She has a delicate 
sensitiveness of nature and breadth of 
mind. When a man seeks a wife, he tries 
to find a woman whom he would be proud | 
to have as the mother of his children.” —_) 


“THEN, WHIP ME, TOO.” 





Evelyn bit her lips coura- 
veously together; a sob was well- 
ing up in her throat, stifling her. 

“T have not asked her yet,” 
he said slowly; “ there is one in- 
justice in it to her.” 

“What injustice?” she asked 
mechanieally. 

“T do not love her.” He raised 
his eyes suddenly to hers. “1 
recognize all that she would be 
as a wife; but she is dear and 
lovable enough to have a hus- 
band who loves her. I cannot 
offer her that. If I had loved 
her, you know me well enough to 
know that I should not have 
stopped for any one’s advice 
about marrying her. I used to 
know what love was Re 

She interlocked 
nervously. 

“You are so pale,” he said 
suddenly; “I am worried about you.” 

“T am going in now—if you will ex- 
cuse me,” she said tremulously. 

“ You advise me, then, to ask Nora?” 

She turned to him fiercely, her eyes full 
of tears, her face crimson with outraged 
love and pride. 

“Yes, ves—only go 





her fingers 


away and leave 
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““GET ALONG, BOYS! 


me!” she cried incoherently; then she 
buried her face in her hands, and leaned 
against the door. 

“Why, Evelyn ee 

“Oh, don’t you see that I want to be 
alone? You are so eruel—so unkind.’ 

Rodgers stepped to her side and raised 
her tear stained eyes so that she must 
meet his gaze. 

“You know it isn’t Nora at all,” he 
said. 

“ How should I know?” she broke down, 
unable to go on; and Rodgers, unrebuked, 
drew her to him. 





Lue Ellen Teters. 


Invalided Home. 


He lay outstretched on the couch on 
the wide porch. The green lawn sloped 
down to where the pebbled beach rattled 
in the wash of the waves from the lake; 
overhead, the sky was flecked with masses 


HIKE HER UP, AND HOLD YOUR FIRE!” 


of fleeey clouds; and the breeze was crisp 
from its rush over the cool water. 

“You will soon get well and strong 
again in this beautiful air, dear,” said the 
girl who sat beside him, an open book face 
downward in her lap. No book, she 
thought, could be half so interesting as 
the story which they two were living now; 
no hero of fiction could be braver than 
her hero, fresh from battle fields beyond 
the blue waters of the Pacific; no knight 
errant ever received so glad a welcome 
home after such deeds of daring; and no 
heroine of all those she knew was more 
beloved or more joyful in her love and 
loving than she herself. She drew a deep 
breath, and looked down at the man be- 
side her. 

“You will soon get well,” she said. 
“ All the trouble and danger and priva- 
tion is over; the regiment is ordered home, 
and you will be strong enough to go to 
meet it when the transport comes through 
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ing bamboo leaves, and 
the white clad natives 
moving about the streets 
of the quaint little island 
city where his word had 
been law for ten thousand 
people, and his orders had 
governed a district as 
large again as his old 
home county. That was 
power and experience and 
responsibility ; almost life 
and death had been _ be- 
neath his hand. The 
magistrates obeyed his 
edicts, and the old men 
bowed down to him. 

The porch and the lawn 
and the girl faded away. 
He was sitting before his 
quarters in the old con- 
vent that faced the pub- 
lic square. The sergeant 
and his squad ought to 
be back from their ex- 
pedition by this time. 
Surely it could not be so 
difficult a matter to trace 
up the little band of la- 
drones, and rescue the 
alealde’s daughter, the 
pretty mestizo girl who 
smiled at the tall Ameri- 
eanos from behind her 
hand. 

From far up the muddy 
road, across the rice fields, 
came a sudden noise of 
Krag and Mauser, and a 
deadened echo of shouts. 

His bay pony stood at 
the door. To throw him- 
self across the saddle was 








SAID. You 
ME !” 


DIDN'T HEAR A WORD I 


ING OF 


“YOU 


the Golden Gate. How glad your men will 
be to see you again! They did not expect 
you to live through the voyage, did they ¢ 
Why, it will be like one coming back from 
the dead to them.” 

The man beside her smiled, but made no 
other answer; and the girl picked up the 
book again. Her voice, soft and sweet, 
ran on with the story which old Chrestien 
de Troyes tells of Soredamor and the 
Greek knight; now and again she paused 
a moment to smile to herself as she read of 
those lovers of old days. 

The man’s eyes were half closed, and he 
looked through his dark lashes out to the 
lake and far beyond the lake. Again he 
saw the glaring sunlight on the shimmer- 


WEREN'T EVEN THINK- 


the work of only an in- 
stant; aiid as he spurred 
up the long street he 
shouted to his men to follow. The lucky 
half dozen found stray horses. A cap- 
tured cart bore a shouting handful. The 
rest ran desperately, to be in whatever 
might come. 

Far up the road, two men half led, half 
carried, a lagging girl; farther yet, two 
others knelt in the muddy way, driving 
desperate shots at unseen pursuers. Now 
they arose and ran a few yards, only to 
drop to earth again and renew their fire. 

“__"oveant’s dead! ” 

The syllables came to the ears of the 
little squad of horsemen as they tore past 
the two men and the girl. The man on 
the bay pony was ahead. 


“T tried to bring him off!” Little 

















Bartley gasped the words as the foremost 
rider swung up to his side. ‘“ There’s a 
hundred of ’em in the brush. We got his 
rifle and belt.” 

The rush passed him, and he turned 
pluckily and followed after, panting as he 
ran. The leading rider waved his arm, 
and his few followers scattered in a ragged 
skirmish line across the muddy field. 

“Get along, boys! Hike her up, and 
hold your fire!” 

The half dozen raced across the field, 
and the bullets from the thicket whined 
through the air around them. How many 
were behind the unseen rifles they did not 
know, or eare. One volley they drove at 
the thicket, and went on. They were dis- 
mounted now, all except the rider of the 
bay horse. The men in the brush refused 
to run; they despised the smallness of the 
attacking force; but a shout from behind 
told of reinforcements, and the half dozen 
plunged forward. The man on the bay 
horse shouted as they dashed into the 
green gloom of the bamboos and found the 
enemy running towards the hills. Sud- 
denly the big private beside him reached 
up and pulled him violently to the ground. 

“ What the devil do you mean?” gasped 
the bay horse’s rider as he caught his 
breath. Just above his head a bamboo 
joint, bullet smitten, cracked like a pistol 
shot, and the big private pointed to where 
a cotton clad rifleman aimed his piece 
again. The next moment the rifleman 
dropped forward with a ball through his 
forehead. 

“Tm sorry if I was rough, cap’n, but 
I seen that devil draw a bead on you, an’ 
I hadn’t no time to ask your pardon.” 


The man on the couch moved uneasily. 
That was life! He thought of his men, 
and of the wild dash across the open. The 
cir] beside him was saying something; he 
opened his eyes and looked at her. 

“You didn’t hear a word I said. You 
weren't even thinking of me! I asked if 
you were not glad to be home. Are you?’ 

“Oh, yes,” said the man, a little wearily; 
“Tm glad.” 

Henry Holcomb Bennett. 


The Little God Mammon. 


Unper the glass roof of the great yard 
the long row of trains stood awaiting their 
signals. A young man came hastily in, 
and in the shadow of a pillar stopped to 
scan the vast passenger room, then passed 
through and out to the waiting trains. 

“ Only ten minutes,” he muttered. “ Ah, 
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there they are now—confound that. fel- 
low, though! ” 

The “fellow” in question was accom- 
panied by two girls who were visions of 
exquisite tailor mades, rich furs, and soft 
plumes. He appeared to be taking a good 
deal of interest in one of them, too. The 
gloomy young man standing in the shad- 
ow of the cars muttered his unreserved 
disapprobation. 

“Tresslar has been doing some more of 
his buying,” he observed. “ Fruit, candy, 
books, roses. It comes mighty near vul- 
garity. The fellow is so ostentatious with 
his money. I wonder if he is engaged to 
her. By Jove, Ill find out!” 

He turned and entered the train. He 
saw the girl wave a brilliant “good by,” 


and then her smile faded. She tossed the } 


roses from her. 

They were not his flowers, so Guilbert 
took heart of grace and came down the 
aisle. 

“So you are going home,” he said, “ and 
it’s good by, is it?” 

She turned, her delicate face a sudden 
flood of red. For an instant she was si- 
lent. Then she held out her hand. 

“ Excuse me, you startled me so. I did 
not know you were going out tonight. 
Yes, I am going home at last, so I suppose 
it is ‘good by.’ How far are you going?” 

He told her that business called him 
to Rockport, and that he thought it most 
fortunate, which of course was not true, 
and when she said she thought he had 
forgotten about her departure, he said 
with some feeling that he had forgotten 
nothing that concerned her, which was ab- 
solutely true. 

She laughed nervously, and Guilbert 
thought of his salary of one hundred and 
fifty dollars a month and the luxury to 
which she was accustomed. He drank 
in her beauty—the delicious curves of her 
chin, the soft hair curling over her tem- 
ples, and the glory of her eyes. 

It was when they were alone at one end 
of the dining car that all his resolutions 
melted. It seemed to him that there were 
only two people in the universe. Her hand 
happened to touch his. He elasped it and 
kissed it. She gasped with wonder, and 
looked about her in apprehension. Then 
she turned a questioning gaze on him. 

“Yes,” he said, with the calmness of des- 
peration; “I kissed your hand, and if I 
could kiss your lips I am afraid the earth 
would not hold me. I did not have to go 
to Rockport. I did not expect to. I 
sneaked behind the ear to have a chance 
to say good by to you alone. Then I saw 
Tresslar, and—well, then I went and got 
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on. I don’t know why I should want to 
know whether Tresslar is the man er not. 
When a fellow has to lose his head it 
doesn’t make much difference to him who 
the executioner is. Do not think, either, 
for an instant that I forget how entirely 
out of reach you are. The only glimmer 
of reason I have had, I cherished while 
I sat congratulating myself that at least 
you would not know my idiocy. Now I 


have lest that, | might as well say that 


for me you fill infinite space, and you 
probably always will fill it. Of course | 
hope not. Don’t look so white, dear. It 
isn’t your fault. You exist, and that is 
enough.” 

He arose and stood by her. 

“We are nearly at Rockport now, so I 
will say good by.” He bent over and 
touehed her forehead lightly. 

“Surely no man could begrudge me 
that.” he murmured. 


In the dimly lighted vestibule he 


stopped a minute to execrate himself. 
“Oh, Lord,” he groaned, “ more kinds 
of a fool!” and he smote the ear with his 
fist. 
He felt a light touch on his arm, and, 
turning, looked into Miss Mershon’s face. 


MAGAZINE. 


Her cheeks were very pink, but she ap- 
peared perfectly composed. 

“You are absolutely and hopelessly 
rude,” she remarked, her big brown eyes 
regarding him gravely. “You not only 
take the conversation into your own hands 
most unpardonably, but you also assume, 
what is never a man’s prerogative, the 
last word. Suppose ’—she laid her two 
hands on his arm and shook him lightly— 
“oh, you suppose ”—her head 


goose, 





“WHAT SORT OF A FELLOW IS THIS YOUNG MAN THAT YOU HAVE ELECTED, 


TO ADOPT?” 


drooped until the yellow hair touched his 
coat—“ there are two lunatics! ” 
Guilbert did get off at Rockport just the 
same, because he had to be at his desk the 
next morning. He was that kind of a 
man. For two weeks he lived in paradise, 
and then there came to him a realizing 
sense of what marriage to a railroad clerk 
would mean to Miss Mershon. His New 
England conscience asserted itself, and 
the result was a rather unusual letter 
which he sent to her father. It read: 


Mr. E. D. MERSHON: 

Dear Sin—From your daughter’s letters, I infer 
she has acquainted you with the relation between 
us. I fear you cannot understand the facts in the 
case or you would not accept it as you seem to 
have done. I have a salary of eighteen hundred a 
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year, and outside of that a sum so small it would 
not be worth mentioning to you. I have expecta- 
tions, but I am the man chiefly who must make 
them good. Some time I confidently expect I could 
come to you and ask for your daughter feeling I 
had the backing to do it decently. But a man has 
no right to ask a woman to waste her 


stairs, most stately of demeanor. She 
pushed the curtains to one side, and met a 
haggard, wild eyed young man who stood 
looking at her in gloomy uncertainty. 
She was very tender hearted, this rather 





life in waiting. 

While you are a rich man, in the 
event of your daughter’s marrying she 
would distinctly be my wife, not your 
daughter, and must of necessity drop 
from luxury to eighteen hundred a year. 
She cannot realize the difference; you 
can. A man has to have superb self 
confidence to believe he is worth the 
sacrifice. 

In making this statement, it is your 
daughter alone of whom I have thought ; 
further I have not dared to think. 

Sincerely yours, 
THOMAS GUILBERT. 


Mr. Mershon took this letter 
to his daughter. 

“What sort of a fellow is this 
young man that you have elected 
to adopt?” he inquired. Miss 
Mershon read the letter, and, as 
was her custom under embar- 
rassing circumstances, prew very 
pink in the cheeks. “ Trying to 
call off, do you think?” her fa- 
ther insinuated. 

Miss Mershon gazed on him 
with a calm smile. 

“ My dear, he is simply an up 
to date Don Quixote, a Cyrano 
de Bergerac with a Grecian nose. 
Ile is a goose. I always knew 
he was a goose,” she smiled rem- 
iniseentially. 

“ But, by Jove, Gertie, the fel- 
low is more than half right!” 

“Yes, I suppose he is. But | 
never saw a man who was old 
enough to have made his fortune 
that I wanted to marry, and a 
young man who has had his for- 
tune made for him is a danger- 
ous investment. For my part, 
I had rather be poor when J am young 
than when I am old.” 

Mr. Mershon grinned. 

“ That is a pretty level headed argument, 
Gertie, but it is my opinion you thought it 
all out afterwards.” 

“ Nevertheless,” she continued, letting 
the slur pass unheeded, “I think I shall 
give the young man ample opportunity to 
keep on reflecting.” 

Two weeks later Mr. Guilbert’s card was 
brought up to Miss Mershon. Her cheeks 
hung out their signal. 

“Evidently he is tired of reflecting,” 
she remarked, and in due time went down 











“ EVIDENTLY HE IS TIRED OF REFLECTING.” 


stately young creature, and she immedi- 
ately melted. 

“You dear old goose,” she murmured 
softly, with both laughter and tears in 
her eyes, “you look perfectly reprehen- 
sible ” Then she stopped, owing to an 
impediment in her breathing. 

He released her, and pushed her back so 
that he could look in her face. 

“Why didn’t your father answer my 
letter? Why didn’t you write?” he de- 
manded almost savagely. 

She smiled mischievously up at him 
from the hollow of his arm. 

“ What did you expect me to say?” she 
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queried. “ Did you think I had formed a 
habit of running after you, and—well, 
suggesting that, notwithstanding, you 
really had better marry me? But ”—she 
emphasized it by an impressive forefinger 
on his ecoat—‘if there are any more 
heroics 1 won’t marry you.” 

He bent his head to the mutinous rose 
face and brown eyes so near his own, then 
he raised it suddenly. 

“T never meant it for heroics, dear. 
You see, I looked at it this way. Mar- 
riage isn’t all wedding bells and _ roses. 
We might not be able to get a girl in the 
kitehen all the while. Roberts says this 
girl problem is something awful, and you 
would have to cook.” His deep voice sank 
tragically at this awful proposition. 
“ Alice Van Werter would have her car- 
riage, and you would take a trolley. There 
would be hundreds of grinding things, 
and I would be the cause. Then, after a 
while, dear, you might think I wasn’t 
worth it. I love you so well, sweetheart, 
I would rather give you up now than have 
that happen when you couldn’t help your- 
self and I couldn't help you.” 

She rose slowly from her chair, and 
there were tears in her eyes. 

“T have a great mind,” she said, “ to 
say good by and leave you; if I thought 
there was any one else like you, I would. 
You big, stupid boy, ean’t you understand ? 
I would rather do your cooking and spend 
your nickels for trolley rides than have 
some one else’s chefs and carriages.” 

A maid entered with a ecard. 

“ Mr. Lathrop Tresslar,” Miss Mershon 
read slowly. Then she turned to the girl. 
“Tell the gentleman : 

“T beg your pardon, Gertrude,” Mr. 
Guilbert interrupted authoritatively. 
“ Tell Mr. Tresslar,” he commanded, “ that 
Miss Mershon is engaged.” 

“T hope there is no doubt about it,” 
Miss Mershon murmured as the girl van- 
ished through the portiéres. 

“ There is none at all,” Mr. Guilbert an- 
swered emphatically. 

Jeannette Scott Benton. 





Brown, the Butler. 


Tue butler stood immovable against the 
hangings of the diningroom, his gray eyes 
looking gravely at the girl, who was 
seated with her back to him. 

“All right, Brown,” said Mr. Ames, 
pushing his chair back as he lighted a 
cigar. 

Brown bent his head respectfully, and 
withdrew. 

“By Jove,” said Ames, as the door 


closed, “if ever there was a butler that 
could buttle—we’ve got him! ” 

“Do you know, Billy,” said Eleanor 
Ames to her brother—“ do you know, I 
wonder if there isn’t some mystery about 
Brown? He’s so manly and good looking, 
and then he’s so—well bred, too. I’m sure 
he has a story.” 

“ Prince in disguise, perhaps,” suggest- 
ed Ames, laughing. 

“Well Eleanor hesitated. 

“Why, Eleanor,” said her brother, “ the 
idea of an athletic young woman of twen- 
ty having absurd prince in disguise the- 
ories about the butler! Say, Eleanor— 
you don’t look romantic, now, do you?’ 
he asked, leaning over to pat her tanned 
arm. She was a sensible looking girl of 
the wholesome, out of door type. “ Except 
your fluffy brown hair and your eyes— 
yes, now I think of it, there is something 
romantic about your eyes! ” 

Eleanor laughed. 

“But,” he went on to his wife, “ really. 
you know, Brown is almost too young and 
interesting. I saw ”’—sinking his voice to 
a whisper—* I saw her smile at him when 
he removed her soup. Eleanor, my dear, 
why did you do that?” 

“Why, I don’t know,” she answered 
frankly. 

“And moreover,” said her brother, 
“ during the three—no, two and a half— 
weeks you’ve been here, Brown has fol- 
lowed you all over the ground with cush- 
ions, golf balls, lemonade, and goodness 
knows what.” 

“ He’s a well trained servant,” remarked 
Mrs. Ames complacently. 

“Oh, he is, is he?” eried Billy. “ Did 
you instruct him never, under any con- 
sideration, to remove his eyes from 
Eleanor?” 

“Billy!” said the girl indignantly. 
“ How mean of you to imply that Brown 
isn’t—entirely respectful! ” 

“ Respectful enough. But he does look 
at you, now, doesn’t he?” 

“ Ye-es,” she admitted. 

“ Perhaps, in the evening, while you are 
singing at the piano, you don’t see him 
gazing in from the side porch?” 

“Yes, I do,” she returned promptly. 

“Then, why in the world didn’t you 
speak of it?” asked her brother. 

“ Why shouldn’t he listen if he likes?” 
she replied. “I suppose a butler could en- 
joy music, couldn’t he?” 

“ And as for Eleanor on the golf links, 
why, when he gets the chance, Brown 
wanders about and positively radiates at 
every good stroke she makes. By Jove! 
I let him drive off today, just for fun, and 


























the ball went across the brook, away over 
by the tool house. It was a clean one!” 

“ Now, Billy,” said Mrs. Ames. “ I can’t 
have you playing golf with my butler.” 

“Hear that, Nell?” said Ames. “ You 
and I aren’t to golf with Brown.” 

“T think I shall, though,” returned his 
sister, “if he ean drive off like that.” 
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Ames. “ A lot of people are coming later, 
, bd . 
you know, and he’ll simply be worth his 
weight in gold.” 
“ He’s a jewel,” said Ames. “ Eleanor, 
when are you going to the Storrows’?” 
“Next week,” answered she, “and | 
married 


We three do 


rather hate to leave you—young 
people are so awfully nice. 


THE BUTLER’S EYES WERE LOOKING GRAVELY AT THE GIRL, WHO WAS SEATED WITH HER BACK TO HIM. 


“ Why don’t yout Then explain you’re 
doing a little charity act—College Settle- 
ment, or some stunt like that, don’t you 
know.” 

“Brown smokes a very good cigar for a 
mere butler,” Eleanor said. 

“That’s nothing—they’re probably 
mine,” returned Billy. “I don’t care 
give him the whole box, if he'll only 
stay.” 

“He knew absolutely nothing when he 
came—he learned so quickly,” said Mrs. 





have fun, don’t we/” The others nodded, 
and they sat again silent, looking out into 
the deepening dusk. 

“ Who’s to be there?” asked Ames. 

“ Just the same as last year,” replied his 
sister. “ Only Theodore will be home with 
some friends, a Mr. Wright, and another 
man named Jordan.” 

“ Theodore will beat you at golf,” Billy 
said. 

The girl only smiled and looked down at 
her strong arms. 
































‘‘THE BALL WENT ACROSS THE BROOK, AWAY OVER 
BY THE TOOL HOUSE.” 


“ Perhaps,” said she. 

That night, a maid bringing her some 
crackers and cheese in her room, hesi- 
tated, seuffled a little, then burst out: 

“Miss Eleanor, how does Mrs. Ames 
like him?” 

“Like whom?” queried Eleanor. 

“The butler, miss—Mr. Brown.” 

“Oh,” replied Eleanor, “she says that 
he’s the best butler she ever had. “ Why?” 
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“Well,” said Betty, “he’s so kind 0’ 
odd, and somehow different. My, and 
ain’t he elegant, though! You’d ought to 
see him holding open doors for us servants 
just as if ” She paused. 

“Do you know him well?” asked Elea- 
nor kindly. 

“No, miss,” answered the girl, her 
round little face looking puzzled. “He 
jollies round real pleasant like, but some- 
how—well, he ain’t stuck up—tain’t that, 
cause he ain’t stuck up at all ig 

“No?” said Eleanor. 

“ Only,” went on Betty—* well, I don’t 
know. And, Miss Eleanor,” she said tim- 
idly, coming a little nearer, “I wouldn’t 
get Mr. Brown into trouble for the world, 
but—but when I was dustin’ his room 
today, I seen that little butterfly thing you 
used to put in your hair.” 

“ Betty! ” cried Eleanor. 

“T hope you ain’t goin’ to—oh, I never 
would have told, only—I didn’t think he 
had ought to, Miss Eleanor, there! ” 

“Don’t bother, Betty,” said Eleanor. 
“ You were quite right to tell me, but I’m 
sure the butterfly couldn’t be mine. Good 
night.” 

“Oh, Betty,” Eleanor called after her, 
“did you hear anything strange last 
night?” 

“ No, miss; I didn’t,” replied the maid. 

“T thought,” said Eleanor, “that I 
heard two or three shrill whistles from 
the direction of the shrubbery.” 

As the door closed, Eleanor swept quick- 
ly to the bureau. The butterfly was gone! 
She stood quite still for a moment, then, 
turning down the gas, she sank down on 
the window seat, lost in thought. 

When Eleanor went.down stairs the 
next morning, Betty said she had heard 
the noises, but she was sure they were 
made by a bird. Eleanor smiled. She 
knew bird notes better than that. Billy, 
who had not heard a sound, only laughed 
at her, of course. After much chaffing, he 
consented to sit up with her that night and 
keep watch. 

It was a very dark, warm night, heavy 
and still, with damp, earthy smells drift- 
ing in to them through the open windows. 
Billy grew sleepy; she began to lose her 

vague sense of expectation when the clock 
struck twelve. Billy protested. 

“The witching hour, and nothing has 
happened. Please may I go to bed, 
Eleanor?” 

“Hark!” she whispered. A long, low 
whistle shrilled through the night. He 
jumped to his feet, listening intently. 
Another, yet longer whistle made Eleanor 
instinctively clutch her brother’s arm. 
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An interval, then a third whistle, dying 
into the blackness of the night. Billy 
took a revolver from the desk, and they 
crept out of doors together, just in time 
to see a dim light disappear among the 
shrubbery. Ames turned to motion her 
back, but, seeing the light in her eyes, 
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ler. He was facing a man whose back wa- 
turned to them. Eleanor felt for hei 
brother’s hand, the thought surging in 
her brain that surely not Brown, but the 
other man, must be the culprit. The 
stranger spoke, while the girl nearly 
choked with excitement. 


“SAY, BUT YOU'RE A PRECIOUS PAIR OF IDIOTS!” 


knew it was no use. They crept noiseless- 
ly through the grass, along the line of 
solemn firs, towards the mass of shrubbery 
at the far end. The sound of human 
voices caused them to crouch down be- 
hind the raspberry bushes. Some one on 
the other side lighted a lantern. Both 
Eleanor and her brother saw the light 
flare full into the face of Brown, the but- 





“You have exercised the Great Vir- 
tue?” he asked. 

“T have,” replied Brown fervently. 

Dreadful thoughts rushed through the 
girl’s mind. 

“Then you who have practised our 
Great Virtue, self control, I pronounce 
you full member of the G. R. E.,” said 
the other man. 
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“Well, Vl be muttered Billy, 
disereetly blotting the last word with his 
lips. 

“What is the matter?” asked Eleanor 
fearfully. 

“T tried to get into that myself when I 
was in college, and couldn’t make it.” 
Then he rose up and crashed through the 
bushes. 

“Ted Storrow, by Jove, this is a 
Say, but you are a precious pair of 
idiots!” 

“You haven’t lost your cold nerve, 
Billy,” said Storrow. “ Oh, by Jove!” he 
said in turn, as he caught sight of the 
girl blinking in the light, pale but steady. 

“ Hello, Eleanor! ” he went on. “ Permit 
me to introduce my friend, Mr. Wright.” 

Mr. Ames and Miss Ames cordially 
shook the butler’s hand. 








Ethel Hobart. 


When His Majesty Yielded the 
Stage. 


Tue threat that came with the dawn had 
grown, and by early morning the con- 
quering heat held the country prostrate 
and palpitant. By breakfast time the long 
trip that was before the theatrical com- 
pany seemed unbearable, an impossible 
thing to be averted somehow by an awful 
miracle of nature. 

Balm descended upon the players when 
they trooped into the railway station 
about ten in the morning. A terrible 
thing had happened. By some awe in- 
spiring blunder, His Majesty’s special car 
had been sent ahead, and the star was re- 
duced to the level of the common herd 
during the worst jump of the season, a 
jump which the members charged to 
Providence and His Majesty because of a 
special spite against the company. 

But now the players felt that Provi- 
denee was on their side. For the blessed 
privilege of seeing the great man fume 
and rage and swelter—perhaps fall asleep 
with his mouth open—the company will- 
ingly, even joyously, entered the fiery fur- 
nace of that Western accommodation train. 

His Majesty’s frozen demeanor could 
not chill the atmosphere. He knew so 
well the picture of balked privilege which 
he presented to them; the comic valentine 
effeet over which they gloated. The breath 
of nervous ill temper stirred his nostrils. 
Ilis acute consciousness of their titters 
stiffened his gait. 

The train was late, of course, and did 
not leave the station till nearly eleven 
o’clock. There was some sort of German 
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excursion pretty well filling it, and the 
newcomers scrunched their way through 
peanut shells and popcorn in a scramble 
for seats. His Majesty was too self con- 
scious to scramble, but the divinity which 
Ledges stars saved him a whole seat. His 
heavy man sat on the arm of a seat at a 
little distance. His Majesty knew that 
the heavy man saw the vacant place, and 
hated him for his self effacement. 

“Am I such an ogre?” thought His 
Majesty, and left the man to his discom- 
fort. 

Through the open window waves of hot 
air tossed the cinders that seemed cleaner 
than the velvet on the seat. At the rear 
of the ear, a little girl, still a baby, pricked 
to tempest by the insufferable atmosphere, 
quarreled with her guardians, emitting 
loud howls the while; and subsiding, was 
allowed to run up and down the aisle. 
The noise, jar, dirt, the rank, evil heat, the 
insufferableness of compressed humanity, 
sickened His Majesty with a sense of im- 
potent pity and distaste. 

He tried to read a newspaper, but he 
was interrupted by a sound close beside 
him. The lately obstreperous infant was 
standing at the end of his seat, and had 
laid upon its edge a ‘small, moist, pudgy 
hand. His Majesty looked at her through 
his half shut eyes. Through very wide 
open eyes indeed, light blue and of a 
marble calm, the child judicially regarded 
him. She was a German child, with firm, 
red cheeks, a solid figure, and a large, 
round head. The absence of her hat dis- 
played side locks gathered into diminutive 
pigtails, and fastened on the top of her 
head with a large blue bow. 

Around her fat little warm neck, in- 
definite lengths of blond hair straggled 
vaguely. She wore a dress much too long 
for her, of light brown cashmere, trimmed 
with rows and bows of pale blue ribbons. 
In her hand was a dusty little bunch of 
flowers—common clover blossoms. Her 
grave, ruminating face was still flushed 
with past tragedy, and damp circles em- 
phasized her crumpled eyelids. There was 
apparent in her clumsy grace an intan- 
gible German something of innocence, 
goodness, femininity. 

She regarded His Majesty for a long 
time in meditative silence, and then 
stepped close to him and laid her hand, on 
his knee. His Majesty was embarrassed, 
for he was afraid of children. Suddenly 
the child spoke. 

“ What did you say?” asked His Majes- 
ty. The child tried again, but what it 
said was in baby German, and His Majes- 
ty could not understand. There was a sug- 
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vestion, however, in the inclination of her 
plump little figure, and His Majesty 
vaguely remembered having seen children 
standing about on the seats of cars. He 
laid his hand questioningly on the seat of 
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little foot upon his leg. This bearing the 
test, she stood a single triumphant iastant 
on his knees. At that moment the car 


gave a jolt, and down plumped the baby, 


with wide eved serenity, into His Majes- 


BY SOME AWE INSPIRING BLUNDER, HIS MAJESTY’S SPECIAL CAR HAD BEEN SENT AHEAD. 


red velvet, and the child instantly held 


up her arms. His Majesty drew himself 
together, seized her with a grip of iron 
below the armpits, and the next moment 
she stood beside him, safe! His Majesty 
sat back with a long, relieved breath. 

It was the window which the little girl 
desired, not the mere seat. With a grave 
und gentle cumbrousness, she grasped His 
Majesty’s shoulder, and planted her sturdy 


ty’s lap. Here she sat and here she stayed. 
She radiated moist and sticky content. 
Her solemn, joyous eyes devoured the 
landseape. 

She infrequently addressed His Majes- 
ty in her imperfect German, but she re- 
quired no answer, except a smile. With a 
stub of a finger she pointed out to him, in 
utter confidence of his appreciation, an 
oceasional cow, duck, or black dog. She 
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propped herself against his breast with 
her little cashmered elbow, and loved the 
world. And presently His Majesty did a 
tremendous thing. Perhaps to steady her, 
or to save her from sliding to a fall, he 
put his arm round the waistless little body 
and drew it closer to him. 





It grew hotter and hotter in the crowded 
car, and the odor of peanuts became more 
and more aggressive. The fat little child 
with sticky mouth and hands sank more 
and more heavily against His Majesty. 
Finally the lids drooped over her sweet 
light eyes. Then, with a little round sigh, 
her head pillowed itself upon that elegant 
waistcoat, and she slept. 
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His Majesty sat still a long time and 
looked at nothing. The ear shook and 
rumbled and swore and smoked. In the 
midst of her sleep, the child lifted her 
hand with a sort of fretfulness, and waved 
it vaguely across her forehead. The sun- 
light struck full in the baby’s face. He 


THE CHILD WAS STANDING AT 
THE END OF HIS MAJESTY’S 
SEAT. 


put up his free arm, the one 
nearest the window, and tried 
to pull down the wooden 
blind, and found it, as usual, 
immovable. He tugged at it 
in vain. 

There was a newspaper on 
the back of the next seat, 
and by great care he got it 
into his grasp without dis- 
aster. With the fingers of 
both hands, he pressed it into 
something fan shaped and 
manageable, and held it be- 
fore the window like a screen. 
His elbow was propped on 
layers of grime and cinders, 
and his unshielded arm and 
hand quivered in the sun. 

The arm round the child 
grew first prickly and then 
numb, while from her own 
little hand her dusty clover 
blossoms slipped to the floor, and slowly 
perished there. And still His Majesty 
possessed his soul, and his heart was quiet 
in him. 

At about three o’clock a stir followed 
one of the conductor’s spasms of an- 
nouncements; fathers began to collect 
bundles, and mothers to worry their chil- 
dren’s headgear. A young German wom- 






































an smilingly approached His Majesty, and 
laid a heavy, gentle hand on the child’s 
shoulder. “ T’ank you, sir,” she said, and 
drew the sleepy little figure to her own 
arms. 

The child half awoke, and the mother 
was turning away with her, when she felt 
His Majesty’s detaining fingers on her 
arm. He had gathered up the dead clover 
blossoms, and he extended them towards 
their owner with a slight, grave inflection. 
The child suddenly sat up, wriggled, and 
descended to the earth with something of 
a flop. She took the flowers out of His 
Majesty’s hand, but her look still lingered 
on his serious, questioning smile. Sud- 
denly she thrust them back again, and, 
holding up her face, threw herself into 
His Majesty’s arms. His Majesty bent the 
big, black head that people were fond of 
saying was too large for his hat, and she 
covered his mouth and cheeks with damp 
little kisses, vigorous and emphatic. 

The torpid delirium of mid afternoon 
began to weaken, and the throttled world 
to breathe more easily in its grasp. The 
tyranny of the day gradually neared its 
death, and the end of the journey loomed 
a tangible thing, and still His Majesty 
immovably regarded a landscape that he 
did not see, and the blossoms of the little 
dead weeds were still closed in his hand. 

Virginia Tracy. 


A Dead Letter. 


THERE were two letters that morning. 

Sir Charles Wesdale’s hand trembled 
slightly as he took them, for he had rec- 
ognized the writing of the one that was 
uppermost. So the boy had written at 
last! How long was it since he went 
away? It was nearly two years, during 
which time he had said to himself every 
day, “ He will write tomorrow.” Yet now 
that the letter, so anxiously looked for, 
had come, the baronet’s rage against the 
writer, who had dared to defy his author- 
ity, rose again in his mind, and swamped 
all other feelings. 

He remembered almost every word of 
that conversation. It had taken place in 
that very room; his son had stood there— 
there, where that beam of sunlight fell 
upon the carpet. It had been spring then 
as it was now; he remembered that a 
thrush was singing as he offered his son 
the choice of giving her up, or of leaving 
the house never to enter it again while 
he, his father, was alive. How quietly the 
boy had answered, “I’m very sorry, fa- 
ther, but I can’t give her up, and I'll go;” 
and he, Charles Wesdale, had actually 
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condescended to offer terms—generous 
terms, too—if his son would but give up 
this woman. He had pleaded with him, 
for the sake of their name, not to marry 
this Why had he used that term? 
Charles was proud—of course he was 
proud; was he not a Wesdale, and his own 
son? He knew that Charles had almost 
struck him when he used that expression ; 
and as he thought of it, his face hardened, 
and his mouth became a thin straight 
line. How dare his son, the future bar- 
onet, marry a common actress! 

He glanced again at the envelope and 
noted the postmark ; he would wait to open 
it until the butler had finished clearing 
away the breakfast. Probably his son had 
written to say that she had left him; they 
generally did, those creatures. No doubt 
that was it; she had run off with the man- 
ager, or caught hold of some other young 
fool. Oh, yes, she was pretty enough, 
through opera glasses. Well, in that case, 
his son should get a divorce; it would be 
easy enough to have it kept out of the 
newspapers, or to have the name mangled 
so as to be unrecognizable. Much could 
be done with money and influence, and 
he had both; and then George should come 
back and marry Lady Farley, as he always 
intended he should. 

He waited until the butler had closed 
the door, then he commenced to read the 
letter. What was this? He could hardly 
credit his senses, They had been very 
happy together; he had never regretted 
his choice for one single instant, nor for 
one moment doubted its wisdom; he had 
gone on the stage himself, and was get- 
ting on well. His son on the stage! His 
wife had had a child, and they had called 
it Charles. He hoped his father would let 
bygones be bygones, and allow him to come 
= see him and bring Lettie and the 

ov 

Sir Charles Wesdale clinched his hands 
until he felt the nails dig into his palms; | 
the veins swelled out upon his temples as 
he cursed them both—both!—all three. 
His son acting for hire in a strolling com- 
pany, his son’s wife an actress, and his 
grandson—her brat—the future baronet! 

He tore the letter to fragments. That 
settled it! Not one of them should ever 
set foot across his threshold while he lived. 
He at least knew how to uphold the dig- 
nity of his house. 

With a deep sigh he reseated himself in 
his chair; he felt strangely tired ; he passed 
his hand through his thin, gray hair, and 
as he did so his eyes fell upon the second 
letter, which had remained unnoticed on 
the table. He saw that it was stamped 
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“On Her Majesty’s Service,” and opened 
it without interest. It contained two in- 
closures: one from the General Post Of- 
fice, stating that the inclosed letter had 
been discovered in an old post bag that 
had long been out of use, and expressing 
regrets for the accident. 

The handwriting of the inclosed letter 
seemed to awaken in his brain some 
strange remembrance of his youth. The 
envelope, which had been opened, bore a 
stamp that had long been out of issue; 
the address was, to him, undecipherable. 
He drew the letter from its cover; a faint 
scent still clung to the paper, defying 
time. The fine pointed writing had be- 
come pale and yellow with age; here and 
there it was blurred with damp and 
blotched with mildew. He took up a pow- 
erful reading glass and commenced to read 
with difficulty: “ Dearest ”—was this let- 
ter to him? Did any one ever write to 
him as “dearest”? Why, of course they 
had, only it was so long ago he had forgot- 
ten. He turned hastily to the signature: 
“ For ever and ever your own Rose.” 

A strange thrill passed through him as 
he read that ending. The hand that had 
written it had long since turned to dust. 
So this was a letter from Rose—Rose, the 
touch of whose soft hands had once set his 
heart beating wildly! 

He had not written for two whole days, 
the letter said. Why hadn’t he? Didn’t 
he know that she was watching for the 
postman all day long, and that when he 
passed the door it made her cry? He 
didn’t love her as she loved him, she was 
sure he didn’t, or he would have written 
by every post rather than disappoint her. 
But he was a dear boy all the same, and 
her own, her very own, and he would write 
now, wouldn’t he? Now, now, now, di- 
rectly he had kissed the letter, so that she 
would get his reply by the first post. 

As he read on, the smile that was on 
his lips trembled. and the hot tears welled 
to his eyes, blinding him. 

What a fool he had been! Why had 
he listened to them? Why had he not 
dared to marry her in spite of them all? 
What had he gained? Advancement, po- 
sition, respect—what substitutes were 
these for love? He had won and he had 
lost—aye, for all his riches and position, 
he saw himself for what he was, a beggar. 
The knowledge came upon him with a 
blinding light. This letter from his first 
and only love seemed to bear another mes- 
sage; it seemed to say: 

“Remember our love, remember that 
you have just cursed your son for not com- 
mitting the folly you committed! ” 
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He hurriedly seated himself at his 
writing desk. For some moments he sat 
staring straight before him, his mind 
looking back through vanished years. He 
seemed suddenly to have grown old and 
feeble, and indeed his face was gray and 
haggard in the bright spring sunshine. 
He seized a sheet of paper and wrote upon 
it in a trembling hand: 

DEAR CHARLES : 

I ask your forgiveness for what is past. Come 
and see me and we will talk things over. Bring 
your wife with you, and my grandson. 

Your affectionate father, 
CHARLES WESDALE. 

Outside in the garden a thrush began 
to sing. 

Conrad Weguelin. 


In the Canvas Wagon’s Shadow. 


Dorson went to the circus alone. Mrs. 
Dorson—poor little woman !—had a head- 
ache and a prejudice, and remained at 
home. 

It was a seorching day. Before the 
distance to the show ground was half 
traversed, Dorson was minded to turn 
about and spend the holiday with his wife. 
But he did not pause, physically. One ob- 
serving him would not have been aware 
that he was so minded. He was very fond 
of circuses, and he had not seen one for 
a long time. He could hear the band 
playing in the big tent. He mopped his 
sweatirg brow with his handkerchief, and 
involuntarily quickened his pace. A smile 
came upon his face, and he plunged his 
hand into his pocket to assure himself that 
his money was safe. There was plenty of 
money in the pocket. The contact of his 
hand with the dollars destroyed the illu- 
sion under which he had been for a mo- 
ment laboring. The smile faded from his 
face. He thought again of his wife. She 
was a good wife, but she was hardly up to 
his ideal. She tired him somewhat. He 
sighed, and wished he was little and 
ragged and barefooted and happy once 
more. 

He went on past the flaming banners of 
the sideshow to the entrance of the big 
tent. A crowd pushed and jostled there. 
It was quite unnecessary, he told himself. 
and stepped aside until the congestion 
should be lessened. 

A great wagon, such as is used for the 
transportation of canvas, stood at a short 
distance. In its shade a man was lying, 
to all appearance asleep. He looked very 
comfortable, and Dorson walked to the 
shaded spot and sat down. Something in 
the sleeper’s face was familiar to him. 
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He had known some one in his life to 
whom the man bore a striking resem- 
blanee, but he could not remember whom. 
He did not strive to remember. It was 
not really worth an effort. 

But the sleeper had a better memory 
than Dorson. He awoke presently, and 
looked at Dorson blinkingly, as if uncon- 
vinced that he was. not still dreaming. 
Then he raised himself up on his elbow, 
and spoke Dorson’s name. Dorson, non- 
chalantly watching the people crowd into 
the tent, started and looked at the other 
wonderingly. 

“Don’t know me, eh?” said the other, 
smiling. “It’s only twenty years since 
we last met. I’m Hobby Garner.” 

Dorson remembered that there had been 
a dirty boy in the old village school named 
Hobby Garner. He had not been intimate 
with him, because they had not been sym- 


pathetic. Hobby’s tastes had run to 
snakes. He had earried snakes in his 
pockets habitually. Dorson abhorred 
snakes. He had not thought of Hobby 


once in twenty years, but now he extended 
his hand. 

“ Hello, Hobby.” he said. 

“ Hello,” said Hobby, to get relations 
upon a proper basis. “TI didn’t expect to 
see you here.” 

“Nor I, you,’ 
with the show?” 

“Yes,” replied Hobby. “I own the mu- 
seum privilege. I’m laying off this after- 
noon. Won’t you come over ”—indica- 
ting by a wave of the hand the tent where 
the lurid banners were—“ and see what 
I’ve got? I can show you the finest speci- 
mens of snakes on the continent.” 

Dorson shuddered. “I’ve just been in 
there,” he said, lying glibly. “They are 
magnificent, beyond a doubt. Have you 
been in the show line ever since you left 
home?” 

“Pretty much,” said Hobby. “TI began 
as a roustabout, and worked up. I got 
some pretty hard knocks in the doing of 
it, too. But nowadays I work only sixteen 
hours out of the twenty four. I used to 
work eighteen. I’m getting lazy, and ta- 
king on flesh.” 

“ And money? ” 

“ Some.” 

“ Married ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

Hobby glanced towards the entrance of 
the museum tent, where a shapely lady in 
a short red dress was standing upon a 
platform, gracefully winding a _ huge, 
sleepy serpent about her body. 

“ That’s her,” he said. 
Dorson looked at the lady intently. 


? 


said Dorson. “ Are you 
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“Tt seems to me,” he said slowly, after 
a time, “ that I’ve seen her before.” 

Hobby laughed. “ Well, I guess you 
have,” said he. “She sat behind you in 
school.” 

“Not Maud Briggs?” 

“The same.” 

Dorson’s backbone seemed to lose its 
vitality, and his mouth dropped open. He 
gazed in bewilderment, first at the lady 
with the snake, then at the grinning 
Hobby. He was bereft of the power of 
speech. His memory, half dormant until 
then, suddenly aroused itself to strenuous 
action, and involuntarily he reviewed the 
past. Asa boy, he had loved Maud Briggs, 
and as a man, he had not entirely ceased 
to love her. Maud Briggs—daughter of 
Erastus Briggs, the village Croesus—gay- 
est of the gay—wittiest of the witty—un- 
attainable as the north star! Once he had 
falteringly asked Maud to marry him, 
and Maud had turned him away, broken 
hearted but not surprised. 

Hobby’s voice recalled him to himself. 
The band in the big tent was playing “ I’d 
Leave My Happy Home for You.” 

“Sort of took the gimp out of you, 
didn’t it?” said Hobby. There was a 
suggestion of triumph in his tone, and he 
rubbed his hands together gleefully. He 
was enjoying this meeting with an old 
friend. He was not of a high order. He 
remembered the petty snubs of twenty 
years before, and was unforgiving. “It 
never occurred to you that I would marry 
her, did it?” he said, emphasizing the 
pronouns. 

“No,” replied Dorson frankly; “it 
didn’t.” 

Hobby chuckled. “ Some people are not 
so much superior to some other people as 
thev thought,” he said. 

Dorson humbly bowed his head. “ No,” 
said he; “they are not. I wish you would 
tell me, Hobby, how it all came about.” 

“Well.” said Hobby, “I will. I never 
saw or heard of any one from the old 
town for fifteen years after I left it. The 
shows I was with never went there, and 
T was too busy to inquire for information. 
But one night, at Omaha, a thousand 
miles from home, when we were taking 
down the seats, I found a gray glove.” 

“She always wore gray,” said Dorson 
softly. 

“ And in one of its fingers was a gold 
ring with her name engraved upon it. 
I preserved them carefully. It occurred 
to me that maybe chance would put me in 
the way of returning them some day. And 
chance did. It was a sort of a romantic, 
story book thing. Three seasons later, we 
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were at Omaha again. I kept my eyes 
peeled, but I didn’t see her in the after- 
noon crowd. I concluded that she had 
been visiting in the place the year before. 
Perhaps it was another Maud Briggs alto- 
gether. But in the evening, one of the 
ring elephants—you read of the circum- 
stance in the papers, I suppose—got ugly, 
and bolted, slam bang, through a section 
of the seats. A few people were hurt, and 
a lot were frightened nearly to death. 
Some of them were lying in the dark 
twenty and thirty feet outside the tent, 
thrown there from the high seats when the 
big beast crashed through. I picked up 
the first one I came to—a woman—and 
ran with her to the museum tent. I left 
her there, with the fat woman holding a 
camphor bottle to her nostrils, and started 
out to get a doctor. When I got back 
with the doctor, she was sitting up, and I 
recognized her. She didn’t look much as 
the daughter of old ’Ras Briggs might 
have been expected to look, but I knew it 
was her. She knew me, too. She knocked 
me all of a heap by calling me Hobby, just 
as if we were kids. And I called her 
Maud, and gave her the glove and ring. 
Funny thing, wasn’t it?” 

“Yes,” said Dorson. “ What happened 
next?” 

“Tt struck me as a bit peculiar that no 
one was making any inquiries for her, and 
after we’d sat there by the fat woman for 
a few moments, with the living skeleton 
and the midgets nudging one another and 
giggling, I asked her if I shouldn’t get 
her a carriage. She smiled a trifle bit- 
terly, and said no. Then I offered to es- 
cort her home, and she said she had no 
home. She was working in a cheap hash- 
ery. She was what they call a biscuit 
shooter out there. The whole story came 
out shortly on a flood of tears. Her 
mother was dead. She had had trouble 
with her father. Wouldn’t marry some- 
body or other. Skipped out. Independent 
as if she was the only one of its kind. 
Went to Omaha, because she had a. girl 
friend there. Girl friend turned her down 
when she learned what she had done. 
Damn girls! Had been struggling against 
fate ever since. Honor clear. Backbone 
stiff as a center pole.” 

“ Thank heaven!” Dorson drew a long 
breath. For some reason, he felt vastly 
relieved. A weight in his bosom seemed 
to have been lifted. “Go on,” he said. 

“Tt happened that my Circassian 
beauty had left me a few days before, and 
as I sat there listening to Maud’s story an 
idea popped into my head. Why couldn’t 
she take the place? We could fake up a 


wig for her, and the salary was ten times 
what she was getting at the hashery. I 
made the offer, and she snapped it up. 
We were married six months later. We’ve 
got two of the cutest kids on the conti- 
nent, bar none, down at St. Louis. She’s 
happy. I’m happy.” 

“You'll come in for something when 
the old gentleman dies, won’t you?” 
asked Dorson. 

“The old gentleman’s dead,” said 
Hobby. “ Not a cent did we get. He was 
a bankrupt clean to the bottom. Maud 
wouldn’t have taken any of his money, 
any way. She’s got queer notions. She 
went to the funeral, and came back to the 
show two days afterwards. Would you 
care to walk over and meet her? She’d 
be glad to see an old schoolmate.” 

“No,” said Dorson; “ I—I believe I’d 
rather not.” 

He leaned back against the wheel of the 
canvas wagon, and closed his eyes wearily. 
The band was playing “She May Have 
Seen Better Days,” in accompaniment to 
the strident voice of the clown. An 
elephant trumpeted, and a lion whined 
dolefully. Across the grounds, in the 
shimmering heat, the great banners of 
the sideshow moved gently in the light 
breeze. One, portraying a woman with a 
serpent about her neck, caught Dorson’s 
eyes when he opened them, and he closed 
them again, shivering as if he were cold. 
He arose to his feet, with his eyes still 
closed, and turned his back to the banners. 

“ Good by, Hobby,” said he. 

“Good by,” said Hobby. “Sorry you 
won’t go over and see Maud. She’d be 
tickled to death to meet an old—flame. 
’Twouldn’t hurt you any to come down 
from your perch for a minute.” 

“Taent that,’ «aid.Dorson:. ’Tis 
something—oh, confound it! I.can’t tell 
you what it is.” 

He turned abruptly, and walked away. 
At his home he passed softly through the 
darkened hall to his own room, and opened 
his desk. From a drawer he drew a small 
tissue paper parcel, and opened it. A 
gray glove dropped out. He lifted the 
glove between his thumb and finger, and 
walked swiftly to the grate, striking a 
match as he went. As the last vestige of 
the glove dropped into the ashes, his wife 
entered the room. 

“ Why, dear,” said she, “ didn’t you go 
to the circus?” 

“ Wh—what circus?” asked Dorson. 

And then, without waiting for her re- 
ply, he folded her in his arms, and a light 
such as had not shone there for months 
before came into the little woman’s eyes. 


David H. Talmadge. 
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A LOVE STORY OF OLD MADRID. 


BY F. MARION CRAWFORD. 


XIX. 


LL that had happened from the time 
when Don John had fallen in his 
room to the moment when Dolores left 
her sister on the terrace had occupied little 
more than half an hour, during which the 
king had descended to the hall, Mendoza 
had claimed the guilt of Don John’s mur- 
der, and the two had gone out under the 
protection of the guards. As soon as Do- 
lores was out of hearing, Inez rose and 
crept along the terrace to Don John’s door. 
In the confusion that had ensued upon 
the announcement of his death, no one had 
thought of going to him; every one took 
it for granted that some one else had done 
what was necessary, and that his apart- 
ments were filled with physicians and serv- 
ants. It was not the first time in history 
that a royal personage had thus been left 
alone an hour, either dead or dying, be- 
cause no one was immediately responsible ; 
and such things have happened since. 

Inez stole along the terrace and found 
the outer door open, as the dwarf had left 
it when he had carried Dolores out in his 
arms. She remembered that the voices 
she had heard earlier had come from rooms 
on the left of the door, and she felt her 
way to the entrance of the bedchamber, 
and then went in without hesitation. 
Bending very low, so that her hands 
touched the floor from time to time, she 
crept along, feeling for the body she ex- 
pected to find. Suddenly she started and 
stood upright in an instant. She had 
heard a deep sigh in the room, not far off. 

She listened intently, but even her ears 
could detect no sound after that. She was 
a little frightened, not with any supernat- 
ural fear, for the blind, who live in the 
dark forever, are singularly exempt from 
such terrors, but because she had thought 
herself alone with the dead man, and did 
not wish to be discovered. 

“Who is here?” she asked quickly, but 
there was no answer out of the dead still- 
ness. 

She stood quite still a few seconds and 
then crept forward again, bending down 
and feeling before her along the floor. A 
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moment later her hand touched velvet, and 
she knew that she had found what she 
sought. With a low moan, she fell upon 
her knees and felt for the cold hand that 
lay stretched out upon the marble pave- 
ment beyond the thick carpet. Her hand 
followed the arm, reached the shoulder 
and then the face. Her fingers fluttered 
lightly upon the features, while her own 
heart almost stood still. She felt no hor- 
ror of death, though she had never been 
near a dead person before; and those who 
were fond of her had allowed her to feel 
their features with her gentle hands, and 
she knew beauty through her touch, by its 
shape. Though her heart was breaking, 
she had felt that once, before it was too 
late, she must know the face she had long 
loved in dreams. Her longing satisfied, 
her grief broke out again, and she let her- 
self fall her length upon the floor beside 
Don John, one arm across his chest, her 
head resting against the motionless shoul- 
der, her face almost hidden against the 
gathered velvet and silk of his doublet. 
Once or twice she sobbed convulsively, and 
then she lay quite still, trying with all her 
might to die there, on his arm, before 
any one came to disturb her. It seemed 
very simple, just to stop living and stay 
with him forever. 

Again she heard a sound of deep drawn 
breath, but it was close to her now, and 
her own arm moved with it on his chest; 
the dead man had moved, he had sighed. 
She started up wildly, with a sharp cry, 
half of paralyzing fear, and half of mad 
delight in a hope altogether impossible. 
Then he drew his breath again, and it 
issued from his lips with a low groan. He 
was not quite dead yet, he might speak 
to her still, he could hear her voice, per- 
haps, before he really died. She could 
never have found courage to kiss him, 
even then she could have blushed scarlet 
at the thought, but she bent down to his 
face, very close to it, till her cheek almost 
touched his, as she spoke in a very trem- 
bling, low voice. 

“Not yet—not yet—come back for one 
moment, only for one little moment! Oh, 
let it be God’s miracle for me! ” 
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She hardly knew what she said, but the 
miracle was there, for she heard his breath 
come again and again, and as she stared 
into her everlasting night, strange flashes, 
like light, shot through her brain, her 
bosom trembled, and her hands stiffened 
in the spasm of a delirious joy. 

“ Come back! ” she cried again. “Come 
back!” Her hands shook as they felt his 
body move. 

His voice came again, not in a word yet, 
but yet not in a groan of pain. His eyes, 
that had been half open and staring, closed 
with a look of rest, and color rose slowly 
in his cheeks. Then he felt her breath, 
and his strength returned for an instant, 
his arms contracted and clasped her to 
him violently. 

“Dolores!” he cried, and in a moment 
his lips rained kisses on her face, while 
his eyes were still closed. 

Then he sank back exhausted, and her 
arm kept his head from striking the 
marble floor. The girl’s cheek flushed a 
deep red as she tried to speak, and her 
words came broken and indistinct. 

“T am not Dolores,” she managed to say. 
“Tam Inez ro 

But he did not hear, for he was swoon- 
ing again, and the painful blush sank 
down again, as she realized that he was 
once more unconscious. She wondered 
whether the room were dark or whether 
there were lights, or whether he had not 
opened his eyes when he had kissed her. 
His head was very heavy on her arm. With 
her other hand, she drew off the hood she 
wore and rolled it together, and, lifting 
him a little, she made a pillow of it so that 
he rested easily. He had kissed her, and 
all eternity could not take from her the 
memory of that moment. She thought he 
was dying, and in the wild confusion of 
her thoughts she was almost content that 
he should die now, for she had felt what 
she had never dared to feel in sweetest 
dreams, and it had been true, and no one 
could steal it away now, nor should any 
one ever know it, not even Dolores her- 
self. He was hers in death, and should 
be hers forever, and no one should ever 
know. It did not matter that he had taken 
her for another, his kisses were her own. 
Once only had a man’s lips, not her fa- 
ther’s, touched her cheek, and they had 
been the lips of the fairest and best and 
bravest man in the world, her idol and her 
earthly god. He might die now, and she 
would follow him, and in the world be- 
yond God would make it right somehow, 
and he and she and her sister would all 
be but one soving soul for ever and ever. 
There was no reasoning in all that; it was 
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but the flash of wild thoughts that all 
seemed certainties. 

But Don John of Austria was neither 
dead nor dying. His brother’s sword had 
pierced his doublet and run through the 
outer flesh beneath his left arm, as he 
stood sideways with his right thrust for- 
ward. The wound was a mere scratch, as 
soldiers count wounds, and though the 
young blood had followed quickly, it had 
now ceased to flow. It was the fall that 
had hurt him, not the stab. The carpet 
had slipped from under his feet, and he 
had fallen backwards to his full length, 
as a man falls on ice, and his head had 
struck the marble floor so violently that 
he had lain half an hour almost in a swoon, 
like a dead man at first, with neither 
breath nor beating of the heart to give a 
sign of life, till after Dolores had left him; 
and then he had sighed back to conscious- 
ness by very slow degrees, because no one 
was there to help him, to raise his head a 
few inches from the floor, to dash a little 
cold water into his face. 

He stirred uneasily now, and moved his 
hands again, and his eyes opened wide. 
Inez felt the slight motion and heard his 
regular breathing, and an instinct told 
her that he was conscious, and not in a 
~sssigee as he had been when he had kissed 

er. 

“T am Inez,” she said, almost mechanic- 
ally, and not knowing why she had feared 
that he should take her for her sister. “I 
found your highness here; they all think 
that you are dead.” 

“Dead?” There was surprise in his 
voice, and his eyes looked at her and about 
the room as he spoke, though he did not yet 
lift his head from the hood on which it 
lay. “Dead?” he repeated, dazed still. 
“ No—I must have fallen. My head hurts 
me.” 

He uttered a sharp sound as he moved 
again, more of annoyance than of suffer- 
ing, as strong men do who unexpectedly 
find themselves hurt or helpless, or both. 
Then, as his eyes fell upon the open door 
of the inner room, he forgot his pain in- 
stantly and raised himself upon his hand 
with startled eyes. 

“Where is Dolores?” he cried; in ut- 
most anxiety. “Where have they taken 
her? Did she get out by the window?” 

“She is safe,” answered Inez, hardly 
knowing what she said, for he turned pale 
instantly and had barely heard her an- 
swer when he reeled as he half sat and al- 
most fell against her. 

She held him as well as she could, but 
the position was strained and she was not 
very strong. Half mad now between fear 
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lest he should die in her arms and the in- 
stinetive belief that he was to live, she 
wished with all her heart that some one 
would come and help her, or send for a 
physician. He might die for lack of some 
simple aid she did not know how to give 
him. But he had only been dizzy with the 
unconscious etfort he had made, and pres- 
ently he rested on his own hand again. 

“Thank God Dolores is safe!” he said, 
in a weak voice. “Can you help me to get 
to a chair, my dear child? I must have 
been badly stunned. I wonder how long 
I have been here. I remember ad 

He paused and passed one hand over his 
eyes. The first instinct of strong persons 
who have been unconscious is to think 
aloud, and to try to recall every detail 
of the accident that left them unconscious. 

“T remember—the king was here—we 
talked and we quarreled—oh! ” 

The short exclamation ended his speech, 
as complete recollection returned, and he 
knew that the secret must be kept, for his 
brother’s sake. He laid one hand on the 
slight girl’s shoulder to steady himself, 
and with his other he helped himself to 
kneel on one knee. 

“T am very dizzy,” he said. “ Try and 
help me to a chair, Inez.” 

She rose swiftly, holding his hand, and 
then putting one arm round him under 
his own. He struggled to his feet and 
leaned his weight upon her, and breathed 
hard. The effort hurt him where the flesh 
was torn. 

“T am wounded, too,” he said quietly, as 
he glanced at the blood on his vest. “ But 
it is nothing serious, I think.” 

With the instinct of the soldier hurt in 
the chest, he brushed his lips with the 
small lace ruffle of his sleeve, and looked 
at it, expecting to see the bright red 
stains that might mean death. There was 
nothing. 

“Tt is only a seratch,” he said, with an 
accent of indifference. “ Help me to the 
chair, my dear.” 

“Where?” she asked. “I do not know 
the room.” 

“One forgets that you are blind,” he 
answered, with a smile, and, leaning heav- 
ily upon her, he led her by his weight, till 
he could touch the chair in which he had 
sat reading Dolores’ letter when the king 
had entered an hour earlier. 

He sat down with a sigh of relief, and 
stretched first one leg and then the other, 
and leaned back with half closed eyes. 

“Where is Dolores?” he asked at last. 
“Why did she go away?” 

“The jester took her away, I think,” 
answered Inez. “I found them together 
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on the terrace. She was trying to come 
back to you, but he prevented her. They 
thought you were dead.” 

“That was wise of him.” He spoke 
faintly still, and when he opened his 
eyes the room swam with him. “ And 
then?” 

“ Then I told her what had happened at 
court; I had heard everything from the 
gallery. And Dolores went down alone. 
I could not understand what she was going 
to do, but she is trying to save our father.” 

“Your father!” Don John looked at 
her in surprise, forgetting his hurt, but 
it was as if some one had struck his head 
again, and he closed his eyes. “ What 
has happened?” he asked faintly. “ Try 
and tell me. I do not understand.” 

“ My father thought he had killed you,” 
answered Inez, in surprise. “ He came 
into the great hall when the king was 
there, and he cried out in a loud voice that 
he had killed you, unarmed.” 

“Your father?” He forgot his suffer- 
ing altogether now. “ Your father was 
not even in the room when—when I fell! 
And did the king say nothing? Tell me 
quickly! ” 

“There was a great uproar, and I ran 
away to find Dolores. I do not know what 
happened afterwards.” 

Don John turned painfully in his chair, 
and lifted his hand to the back of his 
head. But he said nothing at first, for 
he was beginning to understand, and he 
would not betray the secret of his accident 
even to Inez. 

“T knew he could not have done it. I 
thought he was mad—he must have been! 
But I also thought your highness was 
dead.” 

“Dear child!” Don John’s voice was 
very kind. “You brought me to life. 
Your father was not here. It was some 
one else who hurt me. Do you think you 
could find Dolores, or send some one to tell 
her—to tell every one—that I am alive? 
Say that I had a bad fall and was stunned 
fora while. Never mind the scratch—it is 
nothing—do not speak of it. If you could 
find Adonis, he could go.” 

He groaned now, for the pain of speak- 
ing was almost intolerable. Inez put out 
her hand towards him. 

“ Does it hurt very much?” she asked, 
with a sort of pathetic, child-like sym- 
pathy. 

“Yes, my head hurts, but I shall not 
faint. There is something to drink by 
the bed, I think—on this side. If you 
could only find it! I cannot walk there 
yet, I am so giddy.” 

“ Some one is coming! ” exclaimed Inez, 
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instead of answering him. “I hear some 
one on the terrace. Hark!” She listened 
with bent head. “It is Adonis. I know 
his step. There he is.” 

Almost as she spoke the last words, the 
dwarf was in the doorway. He stood still, 
transfixed with astonishment. 

“Mercy of heaven!” he exclaimed de- 
voutly. “ His highness is alive after all!” 

“Yes,” said Inez, in a glad tone. “ The 
prince was only stunned by the fall. Go 
and tell Dolores—go out and tell every 
one—bring every one here to me!” 

“No!” cried Don John. “Try and 
bring Dofia Dolores alone, and let no one 
else know. The rest can wait.” 

“ But your highness needs a physician,” 
protested the dwarf, not yet recovered 
from his astonishment. “ Your highness 
is wounded, and must therefore be bled at 
once. I will call the Doctor Galdos 

“T tell you it is nothing,” interrupted 
Don John. “ Do as I order you, and bring 
Dojiia Dolores. Give me that drink there 
first—from the little table. In a quarter 
of an hour I shall be quite well again. I 
have been as badly stunned before when 
my horse has fallen with me at a barrier.” 

The jester swung quickly to the table, 
in his awkward, bow legged gait, and 
brought the beaker that stood there. Don 
John drank eagerly, for his lips were 
parched with pain. 

“Go!” he said imperatively. “ And 
come back quickly.” 

“T will go,” said Adonis; “but I may 
not come back quickly, for I believe that 
Dofia Dolores is with his majesty at this 
moment, or with her father, unless the 
three are together. Since it has pleased 
your highness not to remain dead, it 
would have been much simpler not to die 
at all, for your highness’ premature death 
has caused trouble which your highness’ 
premature resurrection may not quickly 
set right.” 

“The sooner you bring Dofia Dolores, 
the sooner the trouble will be over,” said 
Don John. “Go at once, and do your 
best.” 

Adonis rolled away, shaking his head 
and almost touching the floor with his 
hands as he walked. 

“So the Last Trumpet is not merely 
another of those priests’ tales!” he mut- 
tered. “I shall meet Don Carlos on the 
terrace, and the emperor in the corridor, 
no doubt! They might give a man time to 
confess his sins. It was unnecessary that 
the end of the world should come so sud- 
denly!” 

The last words of his jest were spoken to 
himself, for he was already outside when 
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he uttered them, and he had no intention 
of wasting time in bearing the good news 
to Dolores. The difficulty was to find her. 
He had been a witness of the scene in the 
hall from the balcony, and he guessed that 
when she left the hall with Ruy Gomez 
she would go either to her father or the 
king. It would not be an easy matter to 
see her, and it was by no means beyond 
the bounds of possibility that he might 
be altogether hindered from doing so, un- 
less he at once announced to every one 
he met the astounding fact that Don John 
was alive after all. He was strongly 
tempted to do that, without waiting, for 
it seemed by far the most sensible thing 
to do in the disturbed state of the court; 
but it was his business to serve and amuse 
many masters, and his office, if not his 
life, depended upon obeying each in turn 
and finding the right jest for each. He 
placed the king highest, of course, among 
those he had to please, and before he had 
gone far in the corridor he slackened his 
pace to give himself time to think over the 
situation. Either the king had meant to 
kill Don John himself, or he had ordered 
Mendoza to do so. That much was clear 
to any one who had known the secret of 
Don Carlos’ death, and the dwarf had been 
one of the last who had talked with the 
unfortunate prince before that dark trag- 
edy. And on this present night he had 
seen- everything, and knew more of the 
thoughts of each of the actors in the drama 
than any one else, so that he had no doubt 
as to his conclusions. If, then, the king 
had wished to get rid of Don John, he 
would be very much displeased to learn 
that the latter was alive after all. It 
would not be good to be the bearer of that 
news. Adonis decided at once that he 
would not be the means of enlightening 
the king. He must go to some one else. 
The second person in command of his 
life, and whom he dreaded most after 
Philip himself, was the Princess of Eboli. 
He knew her secret, too, as he had for- 
merly known how she had forged the let- 
ters that brought about the deaths of Don 
Carlos and of Queen Isabel; for the prin- 
cess ruled him by fear, and knew that she 
could trust him as long as he stood in 
terror of her. He knew, therefore, that 
she had not only forgiven Don John for 
not yielding to her charm in former days, 
but that she now hoped that he might 
ascend the throne in Philip’s stead, by fair 
means or foul, and that the news of his 
death must have been a destructive blew 
to her hopes. He made up his mind to tell 
her first that he was alive, unless he could 
get speech with Dolores alone, which 
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seemed improbable. Having decided this, 
he hastened his walk again. 

Before he reached the lower story of the 
palace, he composed his face to an ex- 
pression of solemnity, not to say mourn- 
ing, for he remembered that as no one 
knew the truth but himself, he must not 
go about with too gay a look. In the great 
vestibule of the hall he found a throng of 
courtiers, talking excitedly in low tones, 
but neither Dolores nor Ruy Gomez was 
there. He sidled up to a tall officer of the 
guards who was standing alone, looking 
on. 

“Could you inform me, sir,” he asked, 
“what became of Dofia Dolores de Men- 
doza when she left the hall with the Prince 
of Eboli? ” 

The officer looked down at the dwarf, 
with whom he had never spoken before, 
but who, in his way, was considered to be a 
personage of importance by the less ex- 
alted members of the royal household. In- 
deed, Adonis was by no means given to 
making acquaintance at haphazard with 
all those who wished to know him, in the 
hope that he might say a good word for 
them when the king was in a pleasant 
humor. 

“T do not know, Master Adonis,” an- 
swered the magnificent lieutenant, very 
politely. “ But if you wish it, I will in- 
quire.” 

“ You are most kind and courteous, sir,” 
answered the dwarf ceremoniously. “I 
have a message for the lady.” 

The officer turned away and went to- 
wards the king’s apartments, leaving the 
jester in the corner. Adonis knew that he 
might wait some time before his inform- 
ant returned, and he shrank into the shad- 
ow to avoid attracting attention. That 
was easy enough, so long as the crowd 
was moving and did not diminish, but be- 
fore long he heard some one speaking 
within the hall, as if addressing a number 
of persons at once, and the others began 
to leave the vestibule in order to hear 
what was passing. Though the light did 
not fall upon him directly, the dwarf, in 
his scarlet dress, became a conspicuous 
object. Yet he did not dare to go away, 
for fear of missing the officer when the 
latter should return. His anxiety to es- 
cape observation was not without cause, 
since he really wished to give Don John’s 
message to Dolores before any one else 
knew the truth. In a few moments he 
saw the Princess of Eboli coming towards 
him, leaning on the arm of the Duke of 
Medina Sidonia. She came from the hall 
as if she had been listening to the person 
who was still speaking near the door, and 
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her handsome face wore a look of pro- 
found dejection and disappointment. She 
had evidently seen the dwarf, for she 
walked directly towards him, and at half 
a dozen paces she stopped and dismissed 
her companion, who bowed low, kissed the 
tips of her fingers, and withdrew. 

Adonis drew down the corners of his 
mouth, bent his head still lower, and tried 
to look as unhappy as possible, in imita- 
tion of the princess’ expression. She stood 
still before him, and spoke briefly in im- 
perious tones. 

“What is the meaning of all this?” 
she asked. “Tell me the truth at once. 
It will be the better for you.” 

“ Madam,” answered Adonis, with all 
the assurance he could muster, “I think 
your excelleney knows the truth much bet- 
ter than I.” 

The princess bent her black brows, and 
her eyes began to gleam angrily. 

“My friend,” she said, in a mocking 
tone, “I know nothing, and you know 
everything. At the present moment your 
disappearance from the court will not at- 
tract even the smallest attention com- 
pared with the things that are happening. 
If you do not tell me what you know, you 
will not be here tomorrow, and I will see 
that you are burned alive for a sorcerer 
next week. Do you understand? Now 
tell me who killed Don John of Austria, 
and why. Be quick, I have no time to 


Adonis made up his mind very suddenly 
that it would be better to disobey Don 
John than the angry woman who was 
speaking to him. 

“Nobody killed him,” he answered 
bluntly. 

The princess was naturally violent, es- 
pecially with her inferiors, and when she 
was angry she easily lost all dignity. She 
seized the dwarf by the arm and shook 
him. 

“No jesting!” she cried. “ He did not 
kill himself—who did it?” 

“ Nobody,” repeated Adonis doggedly, 
and quite without fear, for he knew how 
glad she would be to know the truth. “ His 
highness is not dead at all e 

“You little hound!” The princess 
shook him furiously again, and threat- 
ened to strike him with her other hand. 

“ Before heaven, madam,” he said, “ the 
prince is alive and recovered, and is sit- 
ting in his chair. I have just been talk- 
ing with him. Will you go with me to 
his highness’ apartment? If he is not 
there, and safe, burn me for a heretic to- 
morrow.” 

The princess’ hands dropped by her 
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sides in sheer amazement, for she saw that 
the jester was in earnest. 

“He had a scratch in the scuffle,” he 
continued, “ but it was the fall that killed 
him; his resurrection followed soon after- 
wards—and I trust that his ascension may 
be no further distant than your excellency 
desires.” 

He laughed at his blasphemous jest, and 
the princess laughed too, a little wildly, 
for she could hardly control her joy. 

“ And who wounded him?” she asked 
suddenly. “You know everything, you 
must know that also.” 

“Madam,” said the dwarf, fixing his 
eyes on hers, “ we both know the name of 
the person who wounded Don John, very 
well indeed. I regret that I should not 
be able to recall it at this moment. His 
highness has forgotten it, too, I am sure.” 

The princess’ expression did not change, 
but she returned his gaze steadily during 
several seconds, and then nodded slowly 
to show that she understood. Then she 
looked away and was silent for a moment. 

“T am sorry I was rough with you, 
Adonis,” she said at last, thoughtfully. 
“Tt was hard to believe you at first, and 
if the prince had been dead, as we all be- 
lieved, your jesting would have been abom- 
inable. There”—she unclasped a dia- 
mond brooch from her bodice—“ take that, 
Adonis; you can turn it into money.” 

The princess’ financial troubles were no- 
torious, and she hardly ever possessed any 
ready gold. 

“T shall keep it as the most precious 
of my possessions,” answered the dwarf 
readily. 

“No,” she said quickly. “Sell it. The 
king—I mean, some one—may see it if 
you keep it.” 

“Tt shall be sold tomorrow, then,” re- 
plied the jester, bending his head to hide 
his smile, for he understood what she 
meant. 

“One thing more,” she said. “Don 
John did not send you down to tell this 
news to the court without warning. He 
meant that I should know it before any 
one else. You have told me—now go away 
and do not tell others.” 

Adonis hesitated a moment. He wished 
to do Don John’s bidding if he could, but 
he knew his danger, and that he should 
be forgiven if, to save his own head, he 
did not execute the commission. The 
princess wished an immediate answer, and 
she had no difficulty in guessing the truth. 

“His highness sent you to find Dojfia 
Dolores,” she said. “Is that not true?” 

“Tt is true,” replied Adonis. “ But,” 
he added, anticipating her wish out of 


fear, “it is not easy to find Dofia Do- 
lores.” 

“Tt is impossible. Did you expect to 
find her by waiting in this corner? Adonis, 
it is safer for you to serve me than Don 
John, and in serving me you will help his 
interests. You know that. Listen to me 
—Doia Dolores must believe him dead till 
tomorrow morning. She must on no ac- 
count find out that he is alive.” 

At that moment the officer who had of- 
fered to get information for the dwarf re- 
turned. Seeing the latter in conversation 
with such a great personage, he waited at 
a little distance. 

“Tf you have found out where Dojfia 
Dolores de Mendoza is at this moment, 
my dear sir,” said Adonis, “pray tell the 
Princess of Eboli, who is very anxious to 
know.” 

The officer bowed and came nearer. 

“Doiia Dolores de Mendoza is in his 
majesty’s inner apartment,” he said. 


XX, 


Dotores and Ruy Gomez had passed 
through the outer vestibule, and he left 
her to pursue his way towards the western 
end of the Alcazar, which was at a con- 
siderable distance from the royal apart- 
ments. Dolores was going back to her 
sister on the terrace, and she was going 
to kneel once more beside the dear head 
of the man she had loved, and to say one 
last prayer before his face was covered 
forever. She went forward in a dream, 
without pausing. Since she had freed her 
father, she had a right to go back to her 
grief. But as she went along, lightly and 
quickly, it seemed beyond her own belief 
that she should have found strength for 
what she had done that night. For the 
strength of youth is elastic and far be- 
yond its own knowledge. 

She had reached the last passage that 
led out upon the terrace when she heard 
hurrying footsteps behind her, and a wom- 
an in a cloak slipned beside her, walking 
very easily and smoothly. It was the 
Princess of Eboli. She had left the dwarf, 
after frightening him into giving up his 
search for Dolores, and she was hastening 
to Don John’s rooms to make sure that the 
jester had not deceived her or been him- 
self deceived. 

Dolores had lost rer cloak in the hall, 
and was bareheaded, in her court dress. 
The princess recognized her in the gloom 
and stopped her. 

“T have looked for you everywhere,” she 
said. “ Why did you run away from me 
before? ” 
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“Tt was my blind sister who was with 
you,” answered Dolores, who knew her 
voice at once, and had understood from her 
father what had happened. “ Where are 
you going now?” she asked, without giv- 
ing the princess time to put a question. 

“T was looking for you. I wish you to 
come and stay with me tonight y 

“JT will stay with my father. I thank 
you for your kindness, but I would not on 
any account leave him now.” 

“Your father is in prison—in the west 
tower; he has just been sent there. How 
can you stay with him?” 

“ You are well informed,” said Dolores 
quietly. “ But your husband is just now 
gone to release him. I gave Don Ruy Go- 
mez the order which his majesty had him- 
self placed in my hands, and the prince 
was kind enough to take it to the west 
tower himself. My father is uncondition- 
ally free.” 

The princess looked fixedly at Dolores 
while the girl was speaking, but it was 
very dark in the corridor, and the lamp 
was flickering to go out in the night 
breeze. The only explanation of Men- 
doza’s release lay in the fact that the king 
was already aware that Don John was 
alive and in no danger. In that case, Do- 
lores knew it, too. It was no great mat- 
ter, though she had hoped to keep the girl 
out of the way of hearing the news for a 
day or two. Dolores’ mournful face might 
have told her that she was mistaken, if 
there had been more light; but it was far 
too dark to see shades of color or expres- 
sion. 

“So your father is free!” she said. 
“Of course that was to be expected, but 
I am glad that he has been set at liberty 
at once.” 

“T do not think it was exactly to be ex- 
pected,” answered Dolores, in some sur- 
prise, and wondering whether there could 
have been any simpler way of getting what 
she had obtained by such extraordinary 
means. 

“He might have been kept under ar- 
rest until tomorrow morning, I suppose,” 
said the princess quietly. “ But the king 
is of course anxious to destroy the un- 
pleasant impression produced by this ab- 
surd affair as soon as possible.” 

“ Absurd!” Dolores’ anger rose and 
overflowed at the word. “Do you dare 
to use such a word to me tonight?” 

“ My dear Dolores, why do you lose your 
temper about such a thing?” asked the 
princess, in a conciliatory tone. “Of 
course if it had all ended as we expected 
it would, I never should use such a word; 


if Don John had died 
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“What do you mean?” Dolores held 
her by the wrist in an instant, and the 
maddest excitement was in her voice. 

“ What do I mean? Why——” the prin- 
cess stopped short, realizing that Dolores 
might not know the truth after all. 
“What did I say?” she asked, to gain 
time. “Why do you hold my hand like 
that?” 

“You called the murder of Don John 
an absurd affair, and then you said, ‘if 
Don John had died ’—as if he were not 
lying there dead in his room, twenty paces 
from where you stand! Are you mad? 
Are you playing some heartless comedy 
with me? What does it all mean?” 

The princess was very worldly wise, and 
she saw at a glance that she must tell Do- 
lores the truth. If she did not, the girl 
would soon learn it from some one else, 
but if she did, Dolores would always re- 
member who had told her the good news. 

“My dear,” she said very gently, “let 
my wrist go and let me take your arm. 
We do not understand each other, or you 
would not be so angry with me. Some- 
thing has happened of which you do not 
know ; 

“Oh, no! I know the whole truth!” 
Dolores interrupted her, and resisted be- 
ing led along in a slow walk. “ Let me 
go to him!” she cried. “I only wish to 
see him once more——” 

“But, dearest child, listen to me—if I 
do not tell you everything at once, it is 
because the shock might hurt you. There 
is some hope that he may not die——” 











“Hope! Ohno, no, no! I saw him ly- 
ing dead id 

“He had fainted, dear. He was not 
dead sd 


voice broke. 
She pressed 


“Not dead?” Dolores’ 
“ Tell me—tell me quickly.” 
her hand to her side. 

“No. He came to himself after you had 
left him—he is alive. No—listen to me— 
yes, dear, he is alive and not much hurt. 
The wound was a scratch, and he was only 
stunned; he is well—tomorrow he will be 
as well as ever—ah, dear, I told you so!” 

Dolores had borne grief, shame, tor- 
ment of mind, that night, as bravely as 
ever a woman bore all three, but the joy 
of the truth that he lived almost ended 
her life then and there. She fell back 
upon the princess’ arm and threw out 
her hands wildly, as if she were fighting 
for breath, and the lids of her eyes quiv- 
ered violently and then were quite still, 
and she uttered a short, unnatural sound 
that was more like a groan of pain than a 
ery of happiness. 

The princess was very strong, and held 
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her, steadying herself against the wall, 
thinking anything better than to let her 
slip to the floor and lie swooning on the 
stone pavement. But the girl was not un- 
conscious, and in a moment her own 
strength returned. 

“Let me go!” she cried wildly. “ Let 
me go to him, or I shall die! ” 

“ Go, child—go,” said the princess, with 
an accent of womanly kindness that was 
rare in her voice. But Dolores did not 
hear it, for she was already gone. 

Dolores saw nothing in the room, as she 
entered, but the eyes of the man she loved, 
though Inez was still beside him. Dolores 
threw herself wildly into his arms and hid 
her face, crying out incoherent words be- 
tween little showers of happy tears; and 
her hands softly beat upon his shoulders 
and against his neck, and stole up won- 
dering to his cheeks and touched his hair, 
as she drew back her head and held him 
still to look at him and see that he was 
whole. She had no speech left, for it was 
altogether beyond the belief of any sense 
but touch itself that a man should rise un- 
hurt from the dead, to go on living as if 
nothing not common had happened in his 
life, to have his strength at once, to look 
into her eyes and rain kisses on the lids 
still dark with grief for his death. Sight 
could not believe the sight, hearing could 
not but doubt the sound, yet her hands 
held him and touched him, and it was he, 
unhurt save for a scratch and a bruise. 
In her overwhelming happiness, she had 
no questions, and the first syllables that 
her lips could shape made broken words of 
love, and of thanks to Heaven that he had 
been saved alive for her, while her hands 
still fluttered to his face and beat gently 
and quickly on his shoulders and his arms, 
as if fearing lest he should turn to incor- 
poreal light, without substance, under her 
touch, and vanish then in air, as happiness 
does in a dream, leaving only pain behind. 

But at last she threw back her head and 
let him go, and her hands brushed away 
the last tears from her gray eyes, and she 
looked into his face and smiled with 
parted lips, drinking the sight of him 
with her breath and eyes and heart. One 
moment so, and then they kissed as only 
man and woman can when there has been 
death between them and it is gone not to 
come back again. 

“T cannot believe it!” she cried, and 
now she laughed at last. “I cannot, I 
cannot! It is impossible! ” 

“We are both alive,” he answered. 
“ We are both flesh and blood, and breath- 
ing. I feel as if I had been in an illness 
or in a sleep that had lasted very long.” 
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“ And I in an awful dream.” Her face 
grew grave as she thought of what was 
but just passed. “ You must know it all 
—surely you know it already—oh, yes! I 
need not tell it all.” 

“ Something Inez has told me,” he re- 
plied, “and some things I guess, but I do 
not know everything. You must try and 
tell me—but you should not be here— 
it is late. When my servants know that I 
am living, they will come back, and my 
gentlemen and my officers. They would 
have left me here all night, if I had been 
really dead, lest being seen near my body 
should send them to trial for my death.” 
He laughed. “They were wise enough in 
their way. But you cannot stay here.” 

“Tf the whole court found me here, it 
would not matter,” answered Dolores. 
“Their tongues can take nothing from 
my name which my own words have not 
given them to feed on.” 

“T do not understand,” he said, sudden- 
ly anxious. “ What have you said? What 
have you done?” 

Inez came near them from the window, 
by which she was standing. She laid a 
hand on Dolores’ arm. 

“T will watch,” she said. “If I hear 
anything, I will warn you, and you can 
go into the small room again.” 

She went out almost before either of 
them could thank her. They had, in- 
deed, forgotten her presence in the room, 
being accustomed to her being near them; 
but she could no longer bear to stay, listen- 
ing to their loving words that made her 
loneliness so very dark. And now, too, she 
had memories of her own, which she would 
keep secret to the end of her life—beauti- 
ful and happy recollections of that sweet 
moment when the man that seemed dead 
had breathed and had clasped her in his 
arms, taking her for the other, and had 
kissed her as he would have kissed the one 
he loved. She knew at last what a kiss 
might be, and that was much; but she 
knew also what it was to kneel by her dead 
love and to feel his life come back, breath 
by breath and beat by beat, till he was all 
alive; and few women have felt that, or 
can guess how great it is to feel. It was 
better to go out into the dark and listen, 
lest any one should disturb the two, than 
to let her memories of short happiness be 
marred by hearing words that were not 
meant for her. 

“ She found you?” asked Dolores, when 
she was gone. 

“Yes, she found me. You had gone 
down, she said, to try and save your fa- 
ther. He is safe now! ” he laughed. 

“ She found you alive.” Dolores linger- 
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ed on the words. “I never envied her be- 
fore, I think; and it is not because if I 
had stayed I should have suffered less, 
dear.” She put up her hands upon his 
shoulders again. “It is not for that, but 
to have thought you dead and to have 
seen you grow alive again, to have watched 
your face, to have seen your eyes wake and 
the color come back to your cheeks and the 
warmth to your dear hands! I would 
have given anything for that, and you 
would rather that I should have been 
there, would you not?” She laughed low 
and kissed away the answer from his lips. 
“Tf I had stayed beside you, it would have 
been sooner, love. You would have felt 
me there even in your dream of death, and 
you would have put out your hand to come 
back to me. Say that you would! You 
could not have let me lie there many min- 
utes longer, breaking my heart over you 
and wanting to die, too, so that we might 
be buried together. Surely my kisses 
would have brought you back!” 

“T dreamed they did, as mine would 
you.” 

“Sit down beside me,” she said pres- 
ently. “It will be very hard to tell—and 
it cannot be very long before they come. 
Oh, they may find me here! It cannot 
matter now, for I told them all that I had 
been long in your room tonight.” 

“Told them all? Told whom? The 
king? What did you say?” His face was 
grave again. 

“The king, the court, the whole world. 
But it is harder to tell you.” She blushed 
and looked away. “It was the king that 
wounded you—I heard you fall.” 

“ Seratched me. I was only stunned for 
a while.” 

“He drew his sword, for I heard it. 
You know the sound a sword makes when 
it is drawn from a leathern sheath? Of 
course—you ere a soldier! I have often 
watched my father draw his, and I know 
the soft, long pull. The king drew quick- 
ly, and I knew you were unarmed, and 
besides—you had promised me that you 
would not raise your hand against him.” 

“T remember that my sword was on the 
table in its seabbard. I got it into my 
hand, sheathed as it was, to guard my- 
self. Where is it? I had forgotten that. 
It must be somewhere on the floor.” 

“Never mind—your men will find it. 
You fell, and then there was silence, and 
presently I heard my father’s voice saying 
that he had killed you defenseless. They 
went away. I was half dead myself when 
I fell there beside you on the floor. There 
—do you see? You lay with your head 
towards the door and one arm out. I shall 
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see you so till I die, whenever I think 
of it. Then—I forget. Adonis must have 
found me there, and he carried me away, 
and Inez met me on the terrace, and she 
had heard my father tell the king that he 
had murdered you—and it was the king 
who had done it! Do you understand?” 

“T see, yes. Go on!” Don John was 
listening breathlessly, forgetting the pain 
he still suffered from time to time. 

“And then I went down, and I made 
Don Ruy Gomez stand beside me on the 
steps, and the whole court was there—the 
grandees and the great dukes—Alva, Me- 
dina Sidonia, Medina Celi, Infantado, the 
Princess of Eboli—the ambassadors, every 
one, all the maids of honor, hundreds and 
hundreds—an ocean of faces, and they 
knew me, almost all of them.” 

“ What did you say?” asked Don John 
very anxiously. “ What did you tell them 
all? That you had been here?” 

“Yes—more than that, much more. It 
was not true, but I hoped they would be- 
lieve it. I said ” the color filled her 
face and she caught her breath. “Oh, 
how can I tell you? Can you not guess 
what I said?” 

“That we were married already se- 
cretly?” he asked. “ You might have said 
that.” 

“No; not that—no one would have be- 
lieved me. I told them—” she paused and 
gathered her strength, and then the words 
came quickly, ashamed of being heard— 
“T told them that I knew my father had 
no share in the crime, because I had been 
here long tonight, in this room, and even 
when you were killed, and that I was here 
becaus: I had given you all—my life, my 
soul, my honor, everything.” 

“Great God!” exclaimed Don John, 
starting. “ And you did that to save your 
father?” 

She had covered her face with her hands 
for a moment. Then suddenly she rose 
i turned away from him, and paced the 

oor. 

“Yes; I did that. What was there for 
me to do? It was better that I should be 
ruined and end in a convent than that my 
father should die on the scaffold. What 
would have become of Inez?” 

“What would have become of you?” 
Don John’s eyes followed her in loving 
wonder. 

“Tt would not have mattered. But I 
had thrown away my name for nothing. 
They believed me, I think, but the king, 
to spare himself, was determined that my 
father should die. We met as he was led 
away to prison. Then I went to the king 
himself—and when I came away I had my 
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father’s release in my hand. Oh, I wish 
IT had that to do again! I wish you had 
been there, for you would have been proud 
of me, then. I told him he had killed you, 
T heard him confess it, I threatened to tell 
the court, the world, all Spain, if he would 
not set my father free. But the other— 
can you forgive me, dear?” 

She stood before him now, and the color 
was fainter in her cheeks, for she trusted 
him with all her heart, and she put out 
her hands. 

“Forgive you? What? For doing the 
bravest thing a woman ever did?” 

“T thought you would know it in heaven 
and understand,” she said. “It is better 
that you know it on earth—but it was 
hard to tell.” 

He held her hands together and pressed 
them to his lips. He had no words to tell 
her what he thought. Again and again 
he silently kissed the firm white fingers 
folded in his own. 

“Tt was magnificent,” he said at last. 
“ But it will be hard to undo, very hard.” 

“What will it ever matter, since we 
know it is not true?” she asked. “ Let 
the world think what it will, say what it 
likes va 

“The world shall never say a slighting 
word of you,” he interrupted. “Do you 
think that I will let the world say openly 
what I would not hear from the king alone 
between these four walls? There is only 
one thing to be done.” 

He was silent for a moment, and his 
eyes looked quickly to the door and back 
to Dolores’ face. 

“T cannot go away,” she cried, nestling 
to him. “You will not make me go? 
What does it matter?” 

“Tt matters much. It will matter much 
more hereafter.” He was on his feet, and 
all his energy and graceful strength came 
back as if he had received no hurt. “There 
is little time left, but what there is, is ours. 
Inez!” He was at the door. “Is no one 
there upon the terrace? Is there no serv- 
ant, no sentry? Ho, there! Who are you? 
Come here, man! Let me see your face! 
Adonis?” 

Inez and the dwarf were in the door. 
Dolores was behind him, looking out, not 
knowing what he meant to do. He had 
his hand on the dwarf’s arm in his haste. 
The crooked creature looked up, half in 
fear. 

“Quick! Go!” cried Don John. “ Get 
me a priest, a monk, a bishop—anything 
that wears a frock and can speak Latin. 





Bring him here. Threaten his life, in my - 


name, if you like. Tell him Don John of 
Austria is in extreme need, and must have 
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a priest. Quick, man! Fly! Your life 
and fortune are in your legs! Off, man! 
Off!” 

Adonis was already gone, rolling 
through the gloom with swinging arms, 
more like a huge bat than anything hu- 
man, and at a rate of speed none would 
have guessed latent in his little twisted 
legs. Don John drew back within the 
door. 

“Stay within,” he said to Dolores, gen- 
tly pressing her backwards into the room. 
“T will let no one pass till the priest 
comes; and then the world may come, too, 
and welcome—and the court and the king, 
and the devil and all his angels!” He 
laughed aloud in his excitement. 

“You have not told me,” Dolores began, 
but her eyes laughed in his. 

“ But you know without words,” he an- 
swered. “When that is done which a 
priest can do in an instant, and no one 
else, the world is ours, with all it holds, in 
spite of men and women and kings! ” 

“Tt is ours already,” she cried happily. 
“ But is this wise, love? Are you not too 
quick?” 

“Would you have me slow when you 
and your name and my honor are all at 
stake on one quick throw? Can we play 
too quickly at such a game with fate? 
There will be time, just time, no more. 
For when the news is known, it will spread 
like fire. I wonder that no one comes yet.” 

He listened, and Inez’ hearing was ten 
times more sensitive than his, but there 
was no sound. For besides Dolores and 
Inez, only the dwarf and the Princess of 
Eboli knew that Don John was living; and 
the princess had imposed silence on the 
jester, and was in no haste to tell the news 
until she should decide who was to know 
it first and how her own advantage could 
be secured. So there was time, and 
Adonis swung himself along the dim cor- 
ridor and up winding stairs that he knew, 
and roused the little wizened priest who 
lived in the west tower all alone, and 
whose duty it was to say a mass each 
morning for any prisoner who chanced to 
be locked up there; and when there was no 
one in confinement he said his mass for 
himself in the small chapel which was di- 
vided from the prison only by a heavy iron 
grating. When he heard that Don John 
of Austria was suddenly dying in his 
room, and that there was no one to shrive 
him—for that was the tale Adonis told—he 
trembled from head to foot like a para- 
lytic, and the buttons of his ecassock be- 
came as drops of quicksilver, and slipped 
from his weak fingers everywhere except 
into the buttonholes, so that the dwarf 
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had to fasten them for him in a furious 
hurry, and find his stole, and set his hat 
upon his head, and polish away the tears 
of excitement from his cheeks with his 
own silk handkerchief. 

But when Adonis had almost carried the 
old priest to Don John’s door, and pushed 
him into the room, and when he saw that 
the man he supposed to be dying was 
standing upright, holding a most beauti- 
ful lady by the hand, he drew back, seeing 
that he had been deceived, and suspecting 
that he was to be asked to do something 
for which he had no authority. The 
dwarf’s long arm was behind him, how- 
ever, and he could not escape. 

“This is the priest of the west tower, 
your highness,” said Adonis. “He is a 
good priest, but he is a little frightened 
now.” 

“You need fear nothing,” said Don 
John kindly. “I am Don John of Aus- 
tria. This lady is Dofia Maria Dolores de 
Mendoza. Marry us without delay. We 
take each other for man and wife.” 

“But ”—the little priest hesitated— 
“but, your highness, the banns—or the 
bishop’s license is 

“T am above banns and licenses, my 
good sir,” answered Don John, “and if 
there is anything lacking in the formal- 
ities, I take it upon myself to set all right 
tomorrow. I will protect you, never fear. 
Make haste, for I cannot wait.” 

“The witnesses of this?” faltered the 
old man, seeing that he must yield. 

“ This lady is Dofia Inez de Mendoza,” 
said Don John, “and this is Miguel de 
Antona, the court jester. They are suffi- 
cient.” 

So it chanced that the witnesses of Don 
John of Austria’s secret marriage were a 
blind girl and the king’s fool. 

The aged priest cleared his throat and 
began to say the words in Latin, and Don 
John and Dolores held their clasped hands 
before him, not knowing what else to do, 
and each looked into the other’s eyes and 
saw there the whole world. 

It was soon done, and he raised his 
trembling hand and blessed them, saying 
the words very softly and clearly and with- 
out stumbling, for they were familiar, and 
meant much; and having reached them, 
his haste was over. The dwarf was on his 
knees, his rough red head bent reverently 
low, and on the other side Inez knelt with 
joined hands, her blind eves turned up- 
ward to her sister’s face, while she prayed 
that all blessings of life and joy might 
be on the two she loved so well, and that 
they might have forever and unbroken 
the infinite happiness she had felt for one 
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instant that night, not meant for her, but 
dearer to her than all memories or hopes. 

Then, as the priest’s words died away in 
the silent room, there was a sound of many 
feet and of many voices on the terrace 
outside, coming nearer and nearer to the 
door, very quickly; and the priest looked 
round in terror, not knowing what new 
thing was to come upon him, and wishing 
with all his heart that he were safe in his 
tower room again and out of all harm’s 
way. But Don John smiled, while he still 
held Dolores’ hand, and the dwarf rose 
quickly and led the priest into the study 
where Dolores had been shut up so long, 
and closed the door behind him. 

That was hardly done when the outer 
door was opened wide, and a clear, formal 
voice was heard speaking outside. 

“His majesty the king!” cried the 
chamberlain who walked before Philip. 

Dolores dropped Don John’s hand and 
stood beside him, growing a little pale; 
but his face was serene and high, and he 
smiled quietly as he went forward to meet 
his brother. The king advanced also, with 
outstretched arms, and he formally em- 
braced Don John, to exhibit his joy at 
such an unexpected recovery. 

Behind him came in torch bearers and 
guards and many of the court who had 
joined the train, and in the front rank 
Mendoza, grim and erect, but no longer 
ashy pale, and Ruy Gomez with him, and 
the Princess of Eboli, and all the chief 
grandees of Spain, filling the wide bed- 
chamber from side to side with a flood of 
rich color in which the little constellations 
of their jewels shone here and there with 
changing lights. 

Out of respect for the king, they did not 
speak, and yet there was a soft sound of 
rejoicing in the room, and their very 
breathing was like a murmur of deep 
satisfaction. Then the king spoke, and all 
at once the silence was profound. 

“T wished to be the first to weleome my 
dear brother back to life,” he said. “ The 
court has been in mourning for you these 
two hours, and none has mourned you 
more deeply and sorrowfully than I. We 
would all know the cause of your high- 
ness’ accident, the meaning of our friend 
Mendoza’s strange self accusation, and of 
other things we cannot understand.” 

The chair in which Don John had sat to 
read Dolores’ letter was brought forward, 
and the king took his seat in it, while the 
chief officers of the household grouped 
themselves round him. Don John re- 
mained standing, facing him. 

“The story is short, sire, and if it is 
not all clear, I shall crave your majesty’s 
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pardon for being silent on certain points 
which concern my private life. I was 
alone this evening in my room here, after 
your majesty had left supper, and I was 
reading. A man came to visit me then 
whom I have known and trusted long. We 
were alone, we have had differences be- 
fore, tonight sharp words passed between 
us. I ask your majesty’s permission not 
to name that man, for I would not do him 
an injury, though it should cost me my 
life.” 

His eyes were fixed on the king, who 
slowly nodded his assent. He had known 
that he could trust his brother not to be- 
tray him, and he wondered what was to 
come next. Don John smiled a little as 
he went on. 

“There were sharp words,” he said, 
“ and, being men, steel was soon out, and I 
received this scratch here—a mere noth- 
ing. But, as chance would have it, I fell 
backward, and was so stunned that I 
seemed dead. And then, as I learn, my 
friend Mendoza there came in, either 
while we fought or afterwards, and under- 
stood—and so, as I suppose, in generous 
fear for my good name, lest it should be 
told that I had been killed in some dis- 
honest brawl, or for a woman’s sake, my 
friend Mendoza, in the madness of gen- 
erosity, and because my love for his beau- 
tiful daughter might give the tale some 
color, takes all the blame upon himself, 
owns himself murderer, loses his wits, and 
well nigh loses his head, too. So I under- 
stand the matter, sire.” 

He paused a moment, and again the 
king slowly nodded, but this time he 
smiled also, and seemed much pleased. 

“For what remains,” Don John con- 
tinued, “that is soon explained. This 
brave and noble lady whom you found 
here, you all know. I have loved her long 
and faithfully, and with all my heart. 
Those who know me know that my word 
is good, and here before your majesty, 
before man and before Heaven, I solemnly 
swear upon my most sacred word that no 
harm has ever come near her, by me or by 
another. Yet, in the hope of saving her 
father’s life, believing and yet not believ- 
ing that he might have hurt me in some 
quarrel, she went among you, and told you 
the tale you know. I ask your majesty to 
say that my word and oath are good, and 
thereby to give your majesty’s authority 
to what I say. And if there is any man 
here, or in Spain, among your majesty’s 
subjects, who doubts the word I give, let 
him say so, for this is a grave matter, and 
I wish to be believed before I say more.” 
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A third time the king nodded, and this 
time not ungraciously, since matters had 
gone well for him. 

“For myself,” he said, “I would take 
your word against another’s man’s oath, 
and I think there is no one bold enough ta 
question what we both believe.” 

“T thank your majesty. And moreover, 
I desire permission to present to your maj- 
esty: 

He took Dolores’ hand and drew her 
forward, though she came a little unwill- 
ingly, and was pale, and her deep gray 
eyes gazed steadily at the king’s face. 

“ My wedded wife,” said Don John, com- 
pleting the sentence. 

“Your wife!” exclaimed the king, in 
great surprise. “Are you married al- 
ready ?” 

“Wedded man and wife, sire,” answered 
Don John, in tones that all could hear. 

“ And what does Mendoza say to this?” 
asked Philip, looking round at the veteran 
soldier, 

“That his highness has done my house 
a great honor, your majesty; and I pray 
that my daughter and I be not needlessly 
separated hereafter.” 

Then, as the king rose, there was a 
sound of glad voices in the room, as all 
talked at once and each told the other 
than an evil adventure was well ended, 
and that Don John of Austria was the 
bravest and the handsomest and the most 
honorable prince in the world, and that 
Maria Dolores de Mendoza had not her 
equal among women for beauty and high 
womanly courage and perfect devotion. 

But there were a few who were ill 
pleased; for Antonio Perez said nothing, 
and absently smoothed his black hair with 
his immaculate white hand, and the Prin- 
cess of Eboli was verv silent, too, for she 
felt that Don John’s sudden marriage, and 
his reconciliation with his brother, had 
set back the beginning of her plan beyond 
the bounds of possible accomplishment. 

It may be, too, that Don John’s splendid 
destiny was measured on that night, and 
cut off beforehand, though his most daring 
fights were not yet fought, nor his greatest 
victories won. To tell more here would be 
to tell too much, and much, too, that is 
well told elsewhere. But this is true, that 
he loved Dolores with all his heart; that 
the marriage remained 9 court secret; and 
that she bore him one fair daughter, and 
died, and the child grew up under another 
reign, a holy nun, and was abbess of the 
convent of Las Huelgas, whither Dolores 
was to have gone on the morning after 
that most eventful night. 





THE END. 






























































THE GREATNESS OF “ L’AIGLON.” 
Many people have compared “TL Aiglon” 
with “ Hamlet.” There could be no great- 
er tribute tothe latest work of Rostand, that 
wonderful Frenchman, who has wealth, 
position, a beautiful wife—everything to 
make a man lead a life of luxurious ease— 
and who wears out his immortal soul pro- 
ducing masterpieces. His “Cyrano de 
Bergerac” startled the world because it 
had been agreed, by common consent, that 
the age of true dramatic poetry was past. 
“T/Aiglon” is a far greater play—one of 
the greatest that the world has ever known. 
In the beginning, it should be said that 
the English adaptation made by Louis N. 
Parker is worthy of the original. One 
has no sense of loss, which is extraordi- 


ANNA HELD, STARRING FOR A SECOND SEASON IN 
“PAPA’S WIFE.” 


From her latest photograph by Reutlinger, Paris. 
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nary. Mr. Parker 
has shortened the 
play, because he 
worked from the standpoint of the drama- 
tist, not of the poet, and, for stage 
purposes, the result is more satisfac- 
tory. It is a tremendous thing, this 
“T/Aiglon.” None but a Frenchman 
could have written it, but all nations 
must acknowledge its power. The story of 
the son of Napoleon and Marie Louise, 
the ambitious soul of a youth striving to 
break through the fetters placed about 
him, and to overcome the weakness of his 
frail, disease racked body, is one of the 
most pitiful stories in the world. There 
is no more impressively powerful, no more 
deeply poetic or intensely dramatic, scene 
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MINNIE ALLEN, APPEARING IN GEORGE S. PROBERT, WHOIS “JOHN EMMA CAMPBELL, OF THE BALDWIN- 
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LENNOX” IN “ DAVID HARUM.” 
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on the stage than the fourth act of “ L’Ai- 
glon,” when the Eaglet stands on the 
battlefield of Wagram—a marvelously 
painted scene that gives the effect of a 
rolling plain, of darkness and desolation— 
and hears the souls of the victims of war 
wail out their agonies and their triumphs. 

That Charles Frohman should have 
given us an opportunity to see this play in 
so admirable an English form is a matter 
of gratulation. The wisdom of selecting 
Maude Adams to play the title réle is a 
moot point. Certainly she cannot realize 
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the possibilities of the part, but then it is 
difficult to think offhand of any actress 
who could, save Bernhardt, who is now 
playing it in this country. The Duke of 
Reichstadt is a consumptive youth of 
eighteen when the play opens. He died at 
twenty. The physical demands of the part 
require that it be played by a woman, or 
by an actor with a boyish face and a sleu; 
der, girlish figure. 

In the lighter scenes Maude Adams is 
admirable. She looks the part. She suc- 
ceeds in imitating a masculine walk-and 
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IN “‘ZAZA.” 
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carriage almost perfectly. 
charming. 


hopelessly inadequate; yet, 


She is really 


In the strong scenes she is 


such is the 


sympathy that she establishes between her- 
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failure in the part is almost impossible. 
It can carry any respectable actress. As 
for the supporting company, J. H. Gil- 
mour is excellent as Flambeau, the old 
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ARY MANNERING AS “JANICE MEREDITH.” 


From her latest photograph by Dupont, New York. 


self and the audience, her shortcomings 
are forgiven. To that sympathy, indeed, 


her success is chiefly due. 


L’Aiglon is like Hamlet in that total 





grenadier, and Edwin Arden poses most 
convincingly as Prince Metternich. It 
is possible to understand most of what 
Miss Adams and Mr. Gilmour say, but as 
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PS 
JESSIE MILLWARD, LEADING WOMAN OF THE EMPIRE 
THEATER STOCK COMPANY, WHOSE NEW PLAY 
Is ‘‘MRS. DANE’S DEFENSE.” 
From her latest photograph by Morrison, Chicago. 
: 


just because it is risqué almost to the 
point of recklessness. It is far from being 
a great comedy, although it is undeniably 
clever, and it is remarkably well acted. 
Arthur Pinero is fond of skating pretty Ps 
close to the edges of deceney. The wicked- 





FLORENCE KAHN AS ‘“‘CHORUS,” WITH MANSFIELD 
IN “HENRY V.” 
From her latest photograph by Miss Ben Yusuf, New York 


for the others, they might as well speak 


French. 
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JOHN HARE MAKES “ QUEX ” ALMOST GOOD. BLANCHE BENDER, DAUGHTER IN LAW OF, AND IN 
Few plays have made a greater stir in THE COMPANY WITH, JOSEPH JEFFERSON. | 
New York than “The Gay Lord Quex,”’ From her latest photograph by Morrison, Chicago. 
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ness of “ Quex” lies in the aftermath of 
the nobleman’s hectie past, which is em- 
phasized by the presence of one of the 
sharers of those caloric days. The lan- 
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by John Hare, who plays Lord Quex. Mr. 
Hare is such an eminently respectable 
man in private life, and he is so used to 
being respectable on the stage, that when 
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ANNIE RUSSELL AS SHE APPEARS IN THE LAST SCENE OF “A ROYAL FAMILY.” 
From her latest photograph by Rose & Sands, New York. 


guage is mighty bold, and there are many 
cuphemistic dashes. 

As a play, the Pinero comedy has two 
rather stupid acts, a tremendous third 
act, and a fairly good concluding act. As 
to its wickedness, much of it is mitigated 





he attempts to play an old roué he is really 
asham. He really never could have been 
a bold, bad man. He appears to be the 
victim of his own imagination. Mr. Hare 
is just as much fitted to enact Quez as to 
play Virginius, but he is so finished an 
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From_a photograph by McCarthy, Fromher latest photograph by Schloss, From a photograph 
Binghamton, New York. New York. Ottawa. 





JESSIE MACKAYE, LEADING WOMAN LIZZIE EVANS, IN “ 





A ROMANCE 
NEW YORK” COMPANY. WITH JEFF DE ANGELIS. OF COON HOLLOW.” 


by Pittaway, 











CHARLES RICH- 
MAN, AS “PRINCE 
VICTOR” “In “A 
ROYAL FAMILY.” 


From his latest photo- 
graph by Sarony, 
New York. 
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MAUDE ADAMS AS SHE APPEARS IN THE SECOND ACT OF 


“ 


L’AIGLON.” 


From a photograph by Byron, New York. 


actor, who expresses such delicate shades 
of meaning so naturally, and whose ease 
of manner is so perfect, that he doesn’t 
seem to be acting at all. 

The chief honors are carried off by 
Irene Vanbrugh, who plays the part of 


Sophy Fullgarney, the manicure, about 
whose efforts to save her foster sister from 
Quezx the play revolves. She is irresistible 
in her charming naturalness, her spon- 
taneity, her fresh humor. The manner 
in which she makes it plain that she is not 
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a gentlewoman, and yet escapes vulgarity, 
is particularly effective. Gilbert Hare 
does an admirable character hit as the re- 





DAILEY, STARRING IN “HODGE, 
PODGE & CO.” 


From a photograph by Chickering, Boston. 


PETER F. 


turned governor from some place with a 
foreign climate; in fact, the whole com- 
pany which Mr. Hare brought with him 
from London is admirable. 


THE SHINING OF HENRIETTA CROSMAN. 
About a year ago a manager sent forth 
announcements about an actress to the 
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effect that she was starting forth with a 
determination to become a permanent 
star. The worth of herself and two new 


od 


me he se a = 
‘““WHEN WE 


GOODWIN AS HE APPEARS IN 
WERE TWENTY ONE.” 





N. C. 
From his latest photograph by Bushnell, San Francisco. 


plays, he said, had been acknowledged by 
the powers that be—and next season she 
would come into a Broadway playhouse 
with a new comedy. 

Those who received this announcement, 
and who were sufficiently interested, man- 
aged to recall the actress as one of the 
bereaved ladies in “Mr. Wilkinson’s 
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Widows,” in the days when 
Proctor’s was a legitimate play- 
house, and Charles Frohman 
was still to become a great pow- 
er in the theatrical world. Hen- 
rietta Crosman had never made 
any stir on the stage, and for 
years she had not appeared in 
New York. Therefore the an- 
nouncement that she was to ap- 
pear in a Broadway playhouse 
seemed of dubious interest. 

Time passed, and the sudden 
retirement of a Broadway man- 
ager left a theater proprietor 
without an opening attraction 
for his season. The wealthy au- /, 
thor of a farce seized the oppor- 
tunity, gave him a guarantee, 
and produced the worst play 
Gotham has seen since 
the one night run of 
“The Bathing Girl.” 
Big backing kept the 
house open for a week 
or so, and then it fell 
dark again, pending the 
arrival of its annual 
occupant along to- 
wards election time. 
This was the chance 
for the aspiring star in 
question, and she came 
in “on rubbers,” to use 
a delicate and graceful 
professional phrase, 
meaning that there was 
absolutely no flourish 
of trumpets proclaiming the laurels she 
had won elsewhere. But the trumpeting 
took place at the proper time, the day after 
the first performance, when the newspa- 
pers, with one accord, announced that 
Henrietta Crosman in “ Mistress Nell” 
was a great hit. 

The fates appeared determined to help 
this -player, who suddenly found herself 


town talk. Another failure elsewhere 
made possible continued booking in 


the metropolis, so that the coming of 
May Irwin at the Bijou did not drive 
the first of the Nells away from the 
city. Miss Crosman, by the way, once 
played with the other Nell, Ada Rehan, 
being Celia to her Rosalind at Daly’s. 
After “ Wilkinson’s Widows,” she made a 
success in the title réle of “ Gloriana,” 
but was obliged to quit the stage through 
illness. She is a native of Wheeling, West 
Virginia, and many of her family are 
army people. Her late uncle, Alexander 
Crosman, a commander in the navy, 
graduated from Annapolis in the class 
10M 
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SCENE FROM ACT I OF “THE GAY LORD 
QUEX.” GILBERT HARE AS “ SIR CHICHES- 
TEK FRAYNE,” IN THE MANICURE SHOP. 


with Admiral Dewey. He lost his own 
life in attempting to save those of two of 
his men. 

Apropos of “Cupid Outwits Adam,” 
the painful affair whose collapse at the 
Bijou made room for “ Nell” in town, it 
served a young actor a kindly turn before 
vielding up the ghost. 

It was about this time that William H. 
Crane was looking about for a John Len- 
nox to appear in the New York run of 
“David Harum.” He had tried six men 
in the part, but none of them suited. 
Somebody spoke of George S. Probert, a 
Pennsylvanian who had been playing in 
stock companies in the West. 

“ Never heard of him,” said Mr. Crane. 

“ He’s playing at the Bijou this week,” 
was the reply. 

So it came to pass that William H. 
Crane actually sat through two acts of 
the piece that carried off the season’s 
booby prize, and the next day engaged 
Mr. Probert for Lennox. The moral of 
which is—but everybody knows the.moral; 
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and besides, it’s rather trite to speak of 
morals and the stage. 


FINE PLAY, CLEVER COMPANY. 

There is no question about “A Royal 
Family ” being the play of the season— 
some claim, the play of many seasons. 
One may see it through two and three 
times with undiminished enjoyment, for 
it is wholesome, clever, picturesque, and 
admirably acted. Its very simplicity of 
plot is its chief charm, as well as a mark 
of Captain Marshall’s expertness as a play 
builder. He appears never to labor over 








his situations, and, best of all, he has the 
right sort of things happen while the cur- 
tain is down. And this is a boon in a 
dramatized novel epoch, when audiences 
are required to draw on their memories to 
fill out important blanks between acts. In 
“A Royal Family ” these curtained epi- 
sodes are skilfully constructed bridges 
over intervals in the story, which is taken 
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up again only when something worth 
while is about to happen. For instance, 
at the close of Act I we see Angela’s meet- 
ing with Victor, contrived in happy vein. 
Their progress to intimacy, necessarily a 
more or less tedious business, all takes 
place during the wait. The bungling play- 







SCENE FROM ACT II OF “THE GAY 
LORD QUEX.” IRENE VANBRUGH AS 
“SOPHY FULLGARNEY,” TO JOHN 
HARE —“ WHAT A SOFT HAND YOU 
HAVE, LORD QUEX!” 


wright might have tried to show this, and 
would have bored his public in the process. 

Annie Russell’s Princess Angela is 
piquant, stubborn, love lorn, captivating 
—in brief, everything that the dramatist 
intended she should be. Actress and réle 
are so wedded to each other that one in- 
stinetively thinks of a No. 2 company as 
sacrilege. For where could be found not 
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only such another Angela, but a Prince 
Victor of the build and splendor and voice 










SCENE FROM THE FAMOUS THIRD 
ACT OF “ THE GAY LORD QUEX” 
—“Quex” TO “SOPHY FULL- 
GARNEY ”—‘‘ WELL, WHY DON’T 
YOU RING THE BELL?” 


~~ 





and true lover’s methods of Charles Rich- 
man, a dowager queen who can convey a 
sentence in a head toss with the explicity 
of Mrs. Gilbert, or a Cardinal of so ex- 
pressive face play as Thompson ? 

Captain Marshall has written two new 
plays since “ A Royal Family.” One, “ A 
Noble Lord,” Mr. Frohman may produce 
here this winter; the other, “ The Second 
in Command,” has just seored at the Lon- 
don Haymarket. 


THE MANSFIELD “ HENRY.” 

Mr. Mansfield’s “Henry V” followed 
close on the heels of Sothern’s “ Hamlet ” 
at the Garden Theater. With good busi- 
ness foresight, Mr. Mansfield emphasized 
the scenic side of the production in the 
preliminary annoufcements, and as he 
gave what was promised, he has on his 
hands a companion success to “ Cyrano.” 
Still, there must be less of personal grati- 
fication in the outcome for the star. Cyr- 
ano himself was the whole show in the 
Rostand play; Henry is only a part of it, 
and not overly prominent, in the pagean- 
try of the Shakspere offering. 
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It is inevitable that the Mansfield im- 
personation ; \\| should be com- 
4 


j 


pared with Rignold’s, in the Booth’s The- 
ater presentation of thirty years ago. Rig- 
nold accented Henry’s youth, his dash 
and élan, the heritage of his Prince Hal 
days; with Mansfield, there is more of 
serious purpose, of the resolute ambition 
of the young monarch, and of the dignity 
which doth hedge the king. 

As for the pictorial side of the produc- 
tion, the procession in the renowned 
fourth act, in which not a word is spoken 
except for the cheers and hymns in praise 
of the conqueror—this “historical epi- 
sode,” as it is called on the house bill, is 
so realistically faithful in detail that it 
is almost disappointing in general effect. 
The bustle of a street parade in which the 
gaping crowds are continually breaking in 
upon the serried ranks, jars upon that ex- 
pectancy which looked for the properly 
policed procession of a Dewey Day. But 
the crowning moment of the scene, when 
the king appears on horseback and stands 
there, the center of a tableau into which 
the seemingly confused elements of the 
throng have suddenly resolved themselves 
—this is a splendid stage picture. 
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It is rumored that Mr. Mansfield’s next 
season’s production will be “ Herod,” re- 





SINCE JOHN DREW HAS BEEN COMPELLED TO WEAR 
OLD “TIME COSTUMES ON THE STAGE, HE KINDLY 
CONSENTS TO DISPLAY HIS FASHIONABLE 
SOCIETY CLOTHES ON THE STREET FOR THE 
BENEFIT OF THOSE FOR WHOM HE LONG 
SERVED AS A MODEL. 


cently staged by Beerbohm Tree at Her 
Majesty’s, London. 


REGARDING THE ENGLISH OPERA ENTERPRISE. 

The success of the English opera sea- 
son, begun at the Metropolitan and now be- 
ing continued in the large cities, will mean 
more than financial profit to its sponsors, 
more even than the opportunity for the 
million to hear the great works of famous 
composers; it will mean the silencing of 
those carpers who can see no merit in an 
art venture unless it bears the foreign hall 
mark. For the most part, the press has 
been just in its estimate of the Grau-Sav- 
age troupe; but there are certain of the 
critics, and of the public as well, who per- 
sist in measuring its achievements by the 
Italian opera standard, which, in New 
York, is clear above what any other city in 
the world has been able to set up. London 
comes nearest to it, but even Covent Gar- 
den cannot match the “ all star cast ” Grau 
provided for the Metropolitan the season 
before last. This was what might be called 
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abnormal opera; the normal sort—the kind 
that Paris, Berlin, Dresden, Brussels, and 
other European capitals get for regular 
fare—is of the present English opera sea- 
son caliber. Indeed, the writer has heard 
at the Paris Grand Opéra a representation 
of “ Faust” which couldn’t compare with 
the one that opened the season in New 
York, except in the elaborateness of the 
Walpurgis ballet—a feature, by the way, 
that was not introduced here during the 
Italian régime. 

As to the charge that the singers can- 
not be understood, even though they are 
singing in English, the Germans do not 
go to their court opera houses with the ex- - 
pectation of comprehending every word 
as if it were a play. As a matter of fact, 
both chorus and principals in the new en- 
terprise have done wonders in this respect, 
considering the size of the Metropolitan, 
with an auditorium larger than that of 
almost any of the foreign theaters. 

If New York did not get as good opera 
for a dollar and a half a seat as obtains in 
Europe, it was not the fault of the princi- 
pals, nearly all of whom sang there, 
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i} HENRY C. BARNABEE, 

|| THE GRAND OLD MAN 
OF COMIC OPERA, 

* ENJOYING HIS FAVORITE 

i} PASTIME OF WATCHING 

\| HORSES RUN AROUND 

A TRACK. 
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THE LORD HIGH ADMIRAL OF THE THEATRICAL 
WORLD, W. H. CRANE, ON HIS FLAGSHIP, 
PLOWING LONG ISLAND SOUND. NOTE HIS 
LONG, RAKISH SMILE, 


Phebe Strakosch created the leading réles 
in “ Sapho,” “ Andrea Chenier,” and “ Fe- 
dora ” when those works were first present- 
ed in Milan; Ingeborg Ballstrom was for 
three seasons prima donna at the Royal 
Opera in Stockholm; Fanchon Thompson, 
un American, has been prominent for two 
years at the Opéra Comique, Paris; Philip 
Brozel, a Russian, was trained in the Cov- 
ent Garden school, London, while Clar- 
ence Whitehill made his début as Friar 
Laurence at Brussels in 1898, and has 
since been singing at the Opéra Comique. 


THE DEAD WEIGHT OF “ MARCELLE.” 

In Tur Munsey for October, emphasis 
was laid on the playwright’s importance 
to the budding star, with particular refer- 
ence to Blanche Walsh. Her new play— 
“ Marcelle,” by Eugene W. Presbrey—has 
since been produced, and proved a mill- 
stone about the neck of this capable 
actress. Mr. Presbrey is a play producer 
by profession, and is so saturated with a 
desire for “effects” that his work rings 
hollow from first to last. Plausibility was 
sacrificed to situation, coherence to cur- 
tain tableau. Even when he did stumble 
on a clever episode, such as the marriage 
of Marcelle and Hardy, with the bayonet 
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at the throat of the priest, he muftled it by 
an anticlimactie speech for Marcelle. 

Much was promised in the ship scene, 
which was picturesque, but the panorama 
of moving shores was absurdly inadequate, 
and the deliberate manner in which the 
chevalier and his men walked into the trap 
would have been laughed off a Bowery 
stage. In the preceding scene, Hardy, the 
hero, was kept crawling about the face of 
his tower prison like some huge spider with 
no apparent object in view except to make 
“business.” The whole piece was full of 
meaningless tricks of this sort. It had at 
least one virtue, however, that of novelty. 
Ordinarily, plays fail through lack of 
action. “ Marcelle” went to the wall 
through excess of it. 

Poor Miss Walsh! Fitted with a 
worthy play, she is capable of shining 





JAMES K. HACKETT, IN HIS FAVORITE ROLE OFF THE 
STAGE—THAT OF A MIGHTY HUNTER. HE 
SHEDS SO MUCH BLOOD IN “ JENNICO” THAT 
THE HABIT HAS TAKEN TOTAL POSSESSION 


OF HIM. 
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with the brightest lights in the dramatic 
galaxy. Her voice is like music to the 



























WHEN JOSEPH JEFFERSON WISHES REALLY TO ENJOY 
HIMSELF, HE TAKES HIS BRUSH IN HAND AND 
DASHES OFF A FEW THOUSAND DOLLAR 
LANDSCAPES THAT ADORN THE DRAW- 
INGROOMS OF HIS FRIENDS. 


ear, and she plays with a power of repres- 
sion that defied even Presbrey’s worst. 


AGAIN THE OFFENDING PLAYWRIGHT. 


The pity of it—that a superb artist / 


like Mrs. Le Moyne should be handicaped 
by so puerile, ineffective a play as “ The 
Greatest Thing in the World”! There 
is one strong situation where the lines 
actually rise above mediocrity, but the 
rest is crude, vapid, and silly. Of the 
writers, Harriet Ford and Beatrice De 
Mille, Mrs. De Mille is the widow of Henry 
C. De Mille, who collaborated with Belas- 
co on “The Wife” and “The Charity 
Ball” in the early days of the Lyceum. 
“The Greatest Thing in the World ” may 
be likened to a feeble shadow of those 
dramas of sentiment, finding a tortuous 
path through the dozen years that separ- 
ate their inception from the stage of to- 
day. 

Mrs. Le Moyne’s own work, as the moth- 


er of a son whose waywardness causes her 
keen anxiety, rings as true as ever. Her 

splendid enunciation, her ease in 
ij gesture, her wonderful powers of 
repression—all these are in full 
evidence, and denote again the 
finished player who charmed us 
as that other mother in “ Cath- 
erine.” She has some good 
people in her support, too: Wal- 
ter Thomas, of “ Secret Service ” 
renown, a clever actor wasted on 
a meaningless réle; Wilton Lack- 
aye, and John Glendinning. 

A passing atonement was.made 
to the New York public for the 
shortcomings of the Ford-De 
Mille piece by the matinée per- 
formance of Browning’s “In a 
Baleony,” presenting Mrs. Le 
Moyne as the Queen. With such 
support as Otis Skinner and 
Eleanor Robson, he affair de- 
tined itself as an important lit- 
erary and theatrical episode: in 
the current season. 























FRANCIS WILSON’S JOY WHEN HE FINDS A RARE FIRST 
EDITION FOR THE PRICE OF A GALLERY TICKET. 
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CorN colored clouds upon a sky of gold, 
And, ’mid their sheaves—where, like a poppy bloom 
Left by the reapers to the gathering gloom, 
The star of twilight flames—as Ruth, ’tis told, 
Dreamed homesick ’mid the harvest fields of old, 
The dusk goes gleaning color and perfume 
From Bible slopes of heaven, that illume 
Her stately beauty deep in shadows stoled. 
Hushed is the forest; and on vale and hill 
Is silence; save the brooklet, sleepily 
Stumbling the stone with one foam fluttering foot; 
Save for the note of one far whippoorwill, 
And in my heart her name—like some sweet bee 
Within a flower—blowing a fairy flute. 
Madison Cawein. 
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that makes 
pulses jump 
when the story 
of the winning is 
told over again. 
There was never 
a man who took 
part in a contest 
and did not want 
to win the trophy 
that represents 
victory, and few 
possessions are 
so treasured 
There is not a 
known sport that 
has not its- rich 
prizes, and white 
haired men place 
ONE OF THE TWO cups orFERED loving hands on 





BY COMMODORE LEWIS CASS cup or medal 
LEDYARD, IN 1897, AS PRIZES won years ago, 
FOR SCHOONERS OF THE and of an intrin- 
NEW YORK YACHT CLUB. sic value that 


means nothing 
to them, and talk of that familiar struggle 
which never grows old to them. Trophies so 
treasured mean something. They set stand- 
ards of pluck, endurance, and skill, and the 
world is better for them. 

The collection of trophies is not confined to 
sportsmen individually. There is not a club in 
the country devoted to some particular sport, 
or to sport in general, that cannot show prizes 
that its members have won. The New York 
Athletic Club cherishes cups and banners that 
have been won by its members ever since the 
club was first organized. The old members 
point them out to the younger ones, and tell 
how the games were played and the races won. 
Colleges, too, have their trophies, and many 


Famous Trophies. 
BY A. F. ALDRIDGE. 


HE desire for tro- 
phies is born with 

the love of sport. 
prize is the outward and 
visible sign of a triumph 
in a hard fought contest 








THE PRIZES THAT REPRESENT VICTORIES IN SPORT, 
AND WHICH ARE VALUED FAR BEYOND THEIR IN- T 
TRINSIC WORTH—HARVARD AND YALE’S HISTORIC 
TROPHIES—THE AMERICA’S CUP, WHICH COST FIVE 
HUNDRED DOLLARS AND REPRESENTS AN EXPENDI- 
TURE OF MANY MILLIONS. i 
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ONE OF THE GOELET CUPS FOR SCHOONERS— 
ONE OF THE HANDSOMEST OF THAT FAMOUS 
SERIES OF TROPHIES, EACH OF WHICH 
COST A THOUSAND DOLLARS. 
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of the larger ones have rooms especially 
for these sacred treasures, for they are 


truly sacred to the 
college boys. 


SOME COLLEGE 
TROPHIES. 


Perhaps the finest 
collection of such 
trophies is to be seen 
in the Hemenway 
Gymnasium, at Har- 
vard. There are to 
be seen cups won at 
rowing, running, 
jumping, swimming, 
and various other 
sports; baseballs that 
have been used in 
memorable games in 
which the Crimson 
was victorious; foot- 
balls that tell of des- 
perate struggles with 
the teams of Yale, 
Princeton, and other 
colleges; shells that 
have been rowed to 
vietory, and oars 
used in famous races, 
each marked with the 
name of the rower 
who handled it. Even 
shoes that have been 
worn by such famous 
runners as Evert 
Jansen Wendell and 
Wendell Baker are 
preserved here. Here, 
too, is the Weld Cup, 
which is rowed for 
annually in the col- 
lege regatta, and the 
successful class crew 
has its name en- 
graved on the trophy. 

At Yale there is 
another interesting 
collection, similar to 
that at Harvard, only 
it does not go back 
so far or take in so 
many minor prizes. 
One of its. chief 
treasures is the Cam- 
bridge-Yale Cup. In 
1895 a team of ath- 
letes from Cambridge 
University, in Eng- 
land, came to this 


country to meet a team of Yale men in a 
series of field and track sports. The match 
came off at Manhattan Field, in New could buy for, at the most, a few hundred 






FAMOUS TROPHIES. 
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York, and the American boys won by eight 
It was a brilliant victory, 


and Yale men naturally think a good deal 


aii ye 
‘hein ah... 


yom 


THE AMERICA’S CUP, THE INTERNATIONAL CHAL- 
LENGE TROPHY THAT REPRESENTS THE YACHTING 
SUPREMACY OF THE SEAS, AND ON WHICH SO 
MUCH OF THE RECENT HISTORY OF THE 


SPORT HAS TURNED. 


of the cup. 
On the turf, the most important trophy 






in this country is 
probably the Belmont 
Cup, a prize given 
each year by August 
Belmont, and raced 


for at Morris Park. 


It is named in honor 
of Mr. Belmont’s fa- 
ther, the famous 
New York banker, 
who was one of the 
best sportsmen the 
American turf ever 
knew. To win a Bel- 
mont Cup is a great 
distinction, and ta 
many men who own 
big stables of race 
horses it is more val- 
uable than some 
richer stakes offered 
by other clubs. 
The pigeon 
shooters have a 
championship cup, 
which is shot for 
each season on the 
grounds of the Car- 
teret Gun Club, in 
Long Island. It is 
not a challenge cup, 
but each year a new 
cup worth five hun- 
dred dollars is of- 
fered, and the com- 
petition attraets 
marksmen from all 
parts of the country. 
But it is in the 
yachting world that 
the most valuable 
and most famous 
trophies are raced 
for. The prizes for 
yacht races are near- 
ly always pieces of 
plate, a fact that il- 
lustrates the total 
absence of any mer- 
cenary element in 
this splendid sport. 
A yachtsman_ will 
build a vessel that 
costs thousands of 
dollars, will pay 


thousands of dollars more to keep it in 
commission, and all to win a cup that he 
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THE 
CAMBRIDGE- 
YALE CUP, 
WON BY THE 
YALE 
ATHLETES 
FROM THOSE 
OF THE 
ENGLISH 
UNIVERSITY 
ON OCTOBER 
5, 1895. 


dollars. But a prize won in a hard 
fought race is of priceless value 
Such men as J. 
Rogers Maxwell, August Belmont, 
C. Oliver Isel*n, Archibald Rog- 
ers, Perey Chubb, H. F. Lippitt, 
George Gould, E. D. Morgan, and 
many others, have collections of 
which they are verr proud. Each 
piece tells a story of its own, and 
its owner would not part with it for many 
times its intrinsic value. 


to its possessor. 


THE MOST FAMOUS OF ALL YACHTING TROPHIES. 


It is doubtful if there is a trophy in the 
world that has attracted so much atten- 
tion, or been the cause of so many hard 
fought battles, as the old America’s Cup, 
which Sir Thomas Lipton calls “ the blue 
This cup was offered 
by the Royal Yacht Squadron—not by 


ribbon of the se 
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Queen Victoria, as has often been stated—in 1851, for a race 
open to boats of any nation. The prize attracted a big entry 
of yachts, and among them was the schooner America, owned 
by Commodore Stevens, of the New York Yacht Club, and 
a few of his friends. How the America won the cup is history 
known to all, and after it was brought to this country, Com- 
modore Stevens gave it to his club to be a perpetual challenge 
cup. Since that time it has been raced for ten times, and 
this year Sir Thomas Lipton is to make his second attempt 
to take it back to the other side. Millions of dollars have been 
spent in the efforts to take the cup away; millions have 
been spent to keep it herc; millions more have been 
paid to see the contest for the famous trophy, and 
when it was new it cost only five hundred dollars. It 
is an old fashioned piece of silverware shaped like an 
ewer of the style of fifty years ago, and few would give 
a third of what it cost for the cup itself, apart from 
what it represents, the championship of the sea. 
It is stored at Tiffany’s, in New York, and 
brought out only on state occasions. When there 
is a cup race, it is exhibited in one of the win- 
dows of the shop, and those who see it wonder 
that so much fuss should be made about such an 
unattractive piece of 
silver. The uniniti- 
ated cannot under- 
stand why men will 
spend hundreds of 
thousands of dollars 
in order that it may 
still remain where it 
has been for nearly 
half a century. 

To a yachtsman, of 
course, it means 
everything. It stands 










THE CAPE MAY 
CHALLENGE CUP 
FOR YACHTS, TAKEN 
TO ENGLAND BY 
THE GENESTA IN 
1885, AND STILL 
HELD THERE. 
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for American suprem- 
acy on the sea. [t means 
that the English, the 
Scotch, the 
Irish, and the 
Canadians 
have tried to 
‘ build vessels 
to outsail the 
Yankee craft, 
and have failed. 
They have tried 
“ deep keel boats and 
broad beamed, shal- 
low draft boats, but 
en > we have beaten all 
of them. It means 
that the Yankee sail- 
or is better than the 
sailor of other coun- 
tries, and it means 
that Yankee © skill 
and Yankee pluck 
lead the world in 
sport, as in more 
serious fields. And rae wewp cup, A HISTORIC HARVARD TROPHY, 
Americans hope that ROWED FOR ANNUALLY BY THE 
after this year’s races CLASS CREWS. 
> have been sailed, the 
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times it is stored away 
at the manutacturers’. 
When it was given, 


in 1887, it was 
thought that it 
would induce 
yachtsmen to 
Ppuild fast 
steamers, and 
so give an in- 
centive to engi- 
neers to try to 
improve marine en- 
gines. The conditions 
under which it 
could be raced for— 
and still ean, if any 
one eares to issue a 
challenge—a. re some- 
what similar to those 
of the America’s Cup. 
Six months’ notice 
must be given, and the 
course is to be eighty 
knots in length. The 
late Jay Gould’ was 
the donor of the cup, 
and at the time it was 
offered, his yacht, the 


. . oe . et . 
cup will still be here and waiting for an- Atalanta, had made the fastest time over 


other challenger. 


CUPS FOR STEAM AND SAILING YACHTS. 


the course. Her average speed was seven- 
teen knots an hour. This was years ago, 


ana now there are many vessels in this and 
- The American Yacht Club internation- other countries that could easily distance 
al challenge cup is for steam yachts. It the Atalanta; but owners of costly steam 
cost twenty thousand dollars, and is a yachts do not care to rack and strain their 
beautiful specimen of the silversmith’s boats in a trying series of races. 


art, but, unfortunately, no one has chal- 
lenged for it since it was presented, 
and it has served only as an orna- 
ment upon state oceasions. At other 


ROYAL ST. LAWRENCE YACHT CLUB, OF CANADA. 





The Iarchmont Yacht Club has a cup 
which is called the Colt Cup. It was 
offered by the late Commodore Cald- 
well H. Colt for a race between the 





THE SEAWANHAKA-CORINTHIAN PUNCH BOWL FOR SMALL YACHTS, AN INTERNATIONAL CHALLENGE TROPHY 
FOR WHICH FIVE SERIES OF RACES HAVE BEEN SAILED, AND WHICH IS NOW HELD BY THE 
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cup defenders Vigilant, Colonia, 
Jubilee, and Pilgrim, in 1893. 
Unfortunately, no meeting could 
be arranged, and when Commo- 
dore Colt died, the next winter, 
the Larchmont Club decided to 
perpetuate his memory by keep- 
ing the prize and naming it after 
him. It is raced for each year at 
the annual regatta sailed on July 
4 by schooners of Class B. The 
winner has his name, and that of 
his yacht, engraved on the base 
of the cup. He also receives a 
small trophy to show that he won 
the Colt Cup. Last summer Com- 
modore Fred T. Adams 
won the prize with his 
schooner Sachem, and 
such well known boats 
as Colonia, Amorita, and 
Quissetta have been 
among the earlier win- 
ners. The cup is in the 
form of a ecaravel. Its 
sides show mermaids urg- 
ing on a trio of sea horses 
in a chase for supremacy. 
There is a graceful figure 
of Victory on the prow, 
standing ready to bestow 
the prize. The keel of the 
caravel forms itself into 
four feet made up of 
shells, seaweed, and other 
typical embellishments. 
The cup is twenty eight 
inches long, and the fig- 
ure of Victory is twenty 
inches above the table. It 
cost a thousand dollars. 


THE CAPE MAY AND 
BRENTON’S REEF 
CUPS. 


When James 
Gordon Bennett 
was commodore of 
the New York 
Yacht Club he of- 
fered many prizes 
to be raced for, and 
several of these 
trophies were for 
perpetual challenge : 
cups. Among these are the Cape May 
and Brenton’s Reef Cups. These are 
for races between yachts of all nations, 
and when won are held subject to chal- 
lenge at thirty days’ notice. They were 
first sailed for in 1872, and since that 
time there have been many races for them, 
but only once dida foreign yacht challenge. 












































THE AMERICAN YACHT CLUB INTERNATIONAL 
CHALLENGE CUP FOR STEAM YACHTS, A 
MAGNIFICENT TROPHY WHICH WAS PRE- 
SENTED BY THE LATE JAY GOULD 
IN 1887, BUT HAS NEVER BEEN 

RACED FOR. dore Bennett in 


MAGAZINE. 


The Cape May Cup course is from 
Sandy Hook to the Five Fathom Light 
Ship, off Cape May, and return. In 
1885, Sir Richard Sutton’s Genesta, 
after having been unsuccessful in 
her quest of the America’s Cup. 
challenged for the Cape May Cup, 
and the schooner Dauntless was 
selected to defend it. The race 
was sailed in half a gale, and the 
British boat won easily. The 
Brenton’s Reef Cup is for a race 
from Sandy Hook to Brenton’s 
Reef Light Ship, off Narragansett 
Pier, and back, and in the same 
year that the Genesta won the 
Cape May Cup, she also 
won the Brenton’s Reef 
Cup, and took both back 
to England with her when 
she went. 

In 1893 Royal Phelps 
Carroll took his yacht 
Navahoe across the water, 
and challenged for these 
two trophies. The Bri- 
tannia, owned by the 
Prince of Wales, was the 
defending yacht, and the 
course was from the 
Needles, off the Isle of 
Wight, across the Chan- 
nel to Cherbourg and 
back. The Britannia suc- 
cessfully defended the 
Cape May Cup, and it is 
still in England; but the 
Navahoe won the Bren- 
ton’s Reef, which is now 
held by the New York 
Yacht Club. The contest 
for the latter trophy, 
on September 14, 
1893, was one of the 
closest on record, 
the American yacht 
winning a race of a 
hundred and twen- 
ty miles by a mar- 
gin of just two and 
a half seconds. 

Two other cups 
given by Commo- 


1871 are challenge 
cups, one for schooners, and the other for 
sloops. These are raced for at the annual 
regatta of the club in June of each year, 
and the winning yachts hold them for a 
year, subject to challenge during the sea- 


son. Only two weeks’ notice is necessary . 


for a race, but of late years, after they 
have once been sailed for and won, they 
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THE GOELET CUP FOR SCHOONERS, 1896. EVERY YEAR 
FROM 1882 To 1897, THE LATE OGDEN GOELET 


OFFERED THESE TROPHIES DURING THE 
CRUISE OF THE NEW YORK YACHT CLUB. 


have not been challenged for again that 
season. 


THE GOELET AND ASTOR PRIZES. 


The Goelet Cups were long regarded as 
the championship emblems for American 
yachts. The late Ogden Goelet gave two 
cups each year until his death; one. valued 





THE AILSA CUP, A FIVE 
HUNDRED POUNDS 
TROPHY OFFERED BY-— 


at a thousand dollars, 
was. for schooner 
yachts, and the other, 
a five hundred dollar 
cup, was for slovps. 
Every year from 
1882 to 1897 they 
were raced for off 
Newport during the 
eruise of the New 
York Yacht Club. 
Such famous yachts 
Montauk, 
lroquois, 


as the 
Sachem, 


TROPHIES. 
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THE 


TOLEDO 

TROPHY SAILED FOR ON THE GREAT LAKES, 

BY BOATS REPRESENTING AMERICAN AND 
CANADIAN YACHT CLUBS. 


INTERNATIONAL CUP, A CHALLENGE 


Volunteer, Sea Fox, Merlin, Lasca, Em- 
erald, and Colonia were winners of the 
schooner prizes, and among the victo- 
rious sloops were the Fanny, Gracie, Bed- 
ouin, Puritan, Mayflower, Volunteer, 
Titania, Gloriana, Wasp, Colonia, Vigi- 
lant, and Defender. 


At the death of Mr. Colonel 


Goelet, 






JAMES GORDON BENNETT 
FOR A SERIES OF RACES 
ON THE MEDITERRANEAN. 


John Jacob Astor of- 
fered to give two an- 


nual prizes of the 
same value as_ the 
Goelet Cups, to be 


sailed for under sim- 
ilar conditions. The 
Columbia and Amo- 
rita were the winners 
in 1899, and the Cor- 
ona and the Mineola 
won in 1900. The 
schooner prize won 
by the Corona was a 
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Cup was first sailed for in 1895 by 
a Canadian yacht, the Canada, and 
a Chicago boat, the Veneedor. The 
former was successful, and her 
owner deeded the prize to the Royal 
Canada Yacht Club as a perpetual 
challenge cup. In 1899 the Chi- 
cago club won it with a Rochester 
yacht named the Genesee; and it 
is now held in Chicago. The To- 
ledo International Yacht Cup is 
another trophy raced for by yachts 
owned in this country and in Can- 
ada. The Fisher Cup was won in 
1895 by the Canada. In 1899 a 
race was arranged between the 
Genesee and the Minota (the lat- 
ter from Canada), and the Genesee 
won, Thecupisheldsubjecttochal- 
lenge by the Rochester Yacht Club. 


SOME FINE CLUB TROPHIES. 





: In Eastern waters, one of the 
THE WALRUS CUP—SO most impor- 
CALLED FROM ITS tant trophies 
DESIGN—PRESENTED is that offered 
BY VICE COMMODORE by the Quincy 
WARD, IN 1896, TO THE ry 4 
’ » Yacht Club, 


MOST SUCCESSFUL 
SCHOONER OF THE NEW and named_ after 
that club. It is a 


YORK YACHT CLUB. 
handsome cup 


valued at five hun- 
dred dollars, for 
boats twenty one 
feet on the water 
line. It was first 
raced for in 1897, 






beautiful ecard receiver 
of solid gold. 


OTHER INTERNATIONAL 
CHALLENGE CUPS. 


A trophy that has 


, . ONE OF THE GOELET CUPS FOR SLOOPS. . , > 
caused an_ interesting and won by the Re 
series of contests is the cruit of the Quincy 


Seawanhaka Challenge 
Cup for small yachts. This prize 
was given five years ago by the 
Seawanhaka-Corinthian Yacht 
Club, and it has been raced for 
five times. First of all, an Eng- 
lish boat, the Spruce, came over, 
but was defeated; then the Can- 
adians tried, and they were suc- 
cessful with a yacht. called the 
Gleneairn. The Seawanhaka 
Club tried twice to win,it back, 
but failed; and last summer a 
yacht from Minnesota chal- 
lenged, but she, too, had to leave 
the cup in Canada. Now an- 
other English yacht has chal- 
lenged for a race to be sailed 
near Toronto next summer. The 
cup is held by the Royal St. 
Lawrence Yacht Club. 

There are several challenge 
trophies held by clubs that sail 
on the great lakes. The Canada 





THE VICE 
COMMODORE’S 
CUP FOR SLOOPS 
OF THE NEW 
YORK YACHT 
CLUB, 1897. 
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THE ALFRED ROOSEVELT ME- 
MORIAL CUP, A CHALLENGE 
TROPHY OF THE SEAWAN- 

HAKA-CORINTHIAN CLUB. 


sticklers in these matters, and protests are 
not at all uncommon. Many of them are 
pressed with great vigor, and at times no 
little ill feeling has resulted. In the case 
of Cornelius Vanderbilt and the Rainbow, 
no protest was ever made. Mr. Vanderbilt 
had changed the ballast-of his seventy 
footer without knowing that he had vio- 
lated the rules. When he made the discov- 
ery, he immediately acknowledged the fact 
in frank and manly fashion in a letter, in 
which he declared that he was not rightly 
entitled to the cup. When we remember 
the vast sums of money expended, the 
trouble taken, and the menial strain en- 
dured by the owners of the seventy footers, 
it may be understood how hard it must 
have been for Mr. Vanderbilt to refuse 
the cup, for his violation of the rules was 
purely technical. 

This disqualification of the Rainbow 
resulted in another trophy, one of the 
finest ever offered for a yacht race, being 
without an owner at present. It is the 
Lipton Cup, and artistically and intrin- 
sically it is of great value. Wishing to 
manifest his appreciation of the courtesies 
shown him by the New York Yacht Club, 
Sir Thomas Lipton decided that the best 
way would be to offer a cup, which, he 
said, would be worth a thousand dollars. 
In social and sporting matters Sir Thomas 
is a most free handed man, and it was no 
surprise for those who saw the trophy, 
when it came, to learn that it cost more 
than two thousand dollars. It was raced 
for off Sandy Hook over the America’s 
Cup course, and the Rainbow finished first, 
with August Belmont’s Mineola a close 
second. 
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Club; the next year another Quincy boat, 
the Hostess, was successful. Last summer 
the Lookout, of the Manchester Yacht 
Club, was the victor, and the cup will. be 
held by that club until the coming season, 
when it will be raced for again. 

It has been customary for the flag offi- 
cers of the New York Yacht Club to offer 
prizes for competition on the first day of 
the annual cruise of the club. Last year 
Commodore L. C. Ledyard gave two hand- 


some trophies, which were sailed for off Glen Cove, 
and won by the Quissetta and the Rainbow. The 
Rainbow was subsequently disqualified, her owner, 
Cornelius Vanderbilt, Jr., having—unwittingly, of 
course—infringed the rules as to the addition of ex- 
tra ballast to his boat. 
While the other yacht 
owners who raced for the 
cup were willing to waive 
theirrightsin the matter, 
Mr. Vanderbilt refused to accept the cup, and so it is at 
present without an owner. Usually yachtsmen are great 


THE BRENTON’S 
REEF CUP, WON 
BY THE GENESTA 
IN 1885, AND 

BROUGHT BACK 
TO AMERICA BY 
THE NAVAHOE 

IN 1893. 






















































Genial Humor and Aggressive Wit. 


BY JAMES L. FORD. 


A PLEA FOR THE SORT OF HUMOR THAT SEARS, AND STINGS, AND 
ACCOMPLISHES THINGS, AND AN EXPOSURE OF THE WEAKNESS 
AND USELESSNESS OF THE SORT THAT “‘ NEVER HURTS ANYBODY’S 


FEELINGS.” 


Al :THOUGH I have had many years’ 

experience in the serious business of 
joke making as a means of livelihood, 
nevertheless I cannot satisfactorily define 
the difference between wit and humor. 
Some say ‘that wit is biting and aggressive, 
while humor is always genial, kindly, and 
good humored. If this be true, I must de- 
clare my preference for wit over humor. 
It is not true, however, for some of the 
greatest humorists that the world has pro- 
duced have devoted their talents to the 
attacking of evil, the exposure of shams, 
and other good works; whereas many a 
man has won a high reputation as a wit on 
the strength of sneers and epigrams that 
were never directed against the evil of the 
world, and could not even boast of the 
good natured and genial quality which we 
hear so highly praised. 

Now, I hold that the humorous gift— 
meaning that of creation, and not merely 
of perception—is one so rare and precious 
that its possessor should be made to feel 
in the highest degree the beauty and worth 
of the talent that has been intrusted to his 
keeping. He should be taught from his 
earliest youth that the weapon that has 
been placed in his hands is too dangerous 
to be wielded carelessly; too keen of edge, 
too cruel in its effects, to be employed with 
malevolent purpose. It is a talent, too, 
that can be wasted as easily as if it were 
health or money or a good name. It can 
be frittered away on the worthless in- 
anities of the so called “good natured 
humor,” or in crafty attempts to tickle 
the fancy or self love of those who have 
benefits to confer. 

I am well aware of the fact that in ex- 
pressing my preference for the humor that 
sears and stings, and my contempt for 
that which expends its entire force in the 
pitiful work of tickling the risibles with- 
out going deeper, I am trampling upon 
some of the best loved and most sacred of 
fallacious traditions. 

“What’s the use of saying things that 
hurt people’s feelings? ” exclaims the aver- 


age reader, who has never devoted any 
thought whatever to the subject. “ That’s 
the reason I never liked Thackeray half as 
well as Dickens. Thackeray always makes 
me mad, he’s so sour and disagreeable, but 
Dickens is always so kindly and genial 
that I love to read him.” 

This view really deserves to be embalm- 
ed for the use of social students in the 
centuries to come as one of the best con- 
ceivable examples of the critical judg- 
ment of the average American reader. 
Such a man does not like the wit of 
Thackeray any more than the Ephesians 
liked the wit of St. Paul, and for the same 
reason. He feels that it is leveled at him, 
and with an aim so true that he cannot 
dodge it. It pierces his armor, finds out 
all his puny ambitions, his snobbish wor- 
ship of mean things, the pettiness of his 
nature—it drags them all out from their 
hiding places and shows them to him. 
And there is no need to wonder why, as he 
says, the great English satirist “ always 
makes him mad.” 


THE GOOD THAT DICKENS DID. 


Dickens, however, this eminent critic 
always praises in the highest degree as one 
who employed his great gifts after the 
fashion that it is customary to commend 
as “kindly and genial.” Nevertheless, 
time was when mealy mouthed persons of 
a generation that first read “ Nicholas 
Nickleby ” were denouncing the great 
novelist for his outrageous attack on those 
far away Yorkshire schools to which it 
was the custom to send children whose 
presence at home was an annoyance or re- 
proach. The proprietors of these schools 
were particularly bitter against him, and 
more than one voiced his indignation in 
the public prints. The mealy mouthed 
philosophers who thought that humor 
ought to be kindly and pleasant feared 
that somebody’s feelings might be hurt, 
and declared that Mr. Dickens should have 
found something else to write about. 
Very likely some feelings were hurt, and 






































it is even possible that some parents be- 
came ashamed of their neglect, and some 
schoolmasters afraid of further exposure, 
for the schools have long since ceased to 
exist; and it was the pen of the gifted 
man, possessed not only of great satiric 
gifts, but also of an exalted sense of his 
responsibility, that destroyed that shame- 
ful evil. 

Indeed, I know of no writer of modern 
times who has employed his humorous and 
satiric gifts to better advantage than 
Charles Dickens in the holy duty of better- 
ing the world in which he lived. Few will 
be able to render a more satisfactory ac- 
count of their stewardship than he. His 
work did not stop with the Yorkshire 
schools, as every American knows who has 
tried to find in London the evil places 
which the great story teller laid bare to the 
gaze of the world, or the bitter hardships 
of the poor, the weak, and the unfortunate 
which he held up to the conscience of Eng- 
land. Not a few of the abuses and the 
plague spots that he exposed have disap- 
peared, and it was his merciless pen that 
drove them out of existence. 

I trust that I may not be considered ir- 
reverent when I say that He who gave to 
the world that matchless picture of the 
Pharisee standing upright in the temple, 
and thanking the Lord that he was not as 
other men were, must have possessed a 
keen wit and the highest sense of humor. 
Even at the present day, and with the 
gulf of nearly twenty centuries between, 
I cannot refrain from laughing when I 
think of that smug faced humbug stand- 
ing up in full view of the whole congre- 
gation, loudly celebrating his own virtues, 
secure in the knowledge that many others 
in the temple were as bad as himself, and 
little dreaming that a barbed arrow of 
truth, tipped with wit, was to transfix him 
as he stood, and hold him up to the gaze 
of all centuries to come as a terrible ex- 
ample of sniveling hypocrisy. 

I have seen Pharisees at New England 
prayer meetings, and some of them are 
praying yet. 


HOW BOSS TWEED WAS OVERTHROWN. 


Thirty years ago, a certain New York 
periodical enjoyed a fame not confined to 
this country alone. It is still looked back 
to as one of the really great powers in the 
land: It received the highest popular 
tribute that can be accorded to any publi- 
cation, in that it was feared and hated 
by the evil doer. It was a great journal, 
in the best sense of the word, and it was 
not great because it said pleasant, good 
humored things about people, but because 
IIM 
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of its fearless and witty attacks on the 
thieves who were at that time gorging 
themselves at the expense of the city. 
There was nothing particularly genial or 
flattering in the cartoons which held up 
Tweed and his henchmen to general ob- 
loquy. Indeed, some of these pictures 
seem to us, who dwell in a meeker and 
milder age, to be positively rude and likely 
to hurt the feelings of the scoundrels 
whom they ecaricatured. The arch thief 
of the town, the great boss himself, com- 
plained bitterly of them, not only because 
they hurt his feelings, but because of 
the impressions that they made on the 
minds of his constitutents, many of whom 
were unable to read, but could always 
look at pictures. 

It was largely owing to the genius of 
one man, and the fearless honesty with 
which the evils of a corrupt period were 
attacked, that the periodical in question 
became not only a great power for good, 
but also an extremely valuable piece of 
property—one that was of material service 
in the work of building up and extending 
the business of the great firm of publishers 
that owned it. So long as it continued to 
hurt the feelings of rascals, and to cause a 
corresponding amount of joy to the up- 
right, so long did reputation and prosper- 
ity abide with it. 

But at last a change came over the 
spirit of its policy. It was no longer out- 
spoken and witty in its attacks on vice, 
and a corroding habit of speaking well of 
the undeserving made terrible inroads 
among its pages. Rascals no longer feared 
it, and others—who, by the way, formed 
a majority of the population—forgot to 
buy it. In due time, lack of purpose and 
easy going geniality manifested them- 
selves in the other departments of the 
great publishing house, and now we know 
that the new policy did not bring pros- 
perity with it. The periodical in ques- 
tion is still alive, but I will venture to 
say that the thieves who are robbing the 
city today are scarcely aware of its exist- 
ence, Its tone is still pleasant, and its 
humor of the good tempered sort that 
never hurts any one’s feelings and is so 
highly commended. On the whole, it is 
a nice, clean paper, and it was only by 
reason of its recent attack on a well 
known political organization that we were 
reminded of its existence. 

“But,” say some, “the New York ring 
and the Greeley campaign furnished the 
satirist with much be*ter material for his 
wit than can be found today. Even if a 
great aggressive wit of either pen or pen- 
cil were to arise, what is there in munic- 
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ipal life that would be fairly worth his 
while?” 


NO LACK OF MATERIAL FOR SATIRE. 


To this I would make answer that there 
has never been a moment in our national 
history in which there were more shams 
and evils literally inviting attack than at 
the present—never a time when a new 
Junius or Hogarth or Dickens would re- 
ceive a heartier welcome or reap a richer 
reward than now. Is none of us capable 
of seeing the ridiculous side of the New 
York scheme of municipal politics, which 
places such extraordinary power in the 
hands of a gang—there is no other word 
that will describe it—of uneducated but 
sharp witted and unscrupulous men, to 
whom politics is not only a trade, but one 
that can be conducted in combination with 
a retail Jiquor business, and occasionally 
with enterprises of a much worse descrip- 
tion, with profit to themselves and the 
glory of their party? 

Equally ridiculous, too, is the attitude 
of the self styled “better element” on 
questions of municipal politics, its gen- 
eral ignorance of existing conditions, and 
its pitiful impotence as a reformatory 
agent. 

Has the institution called “new” or 
“ yellow ” journalism ever been made the 
subject of witty and logical attack, or 
does its porcupine-like ability to defend 
itself render it safe from the assault of 
its enemies? Not a day passes that I do 
not hear this much talked of modern de- 
velopment roundly abused, but never with 
the faintest ray of wit or humor, and al- 
most always in a low whisper, as if the 
speaker were afraid to voice his own 
thoughts. To tell the truth, this ability 
to awaken an awful fear and dread in the 
minds of those who are usually loud of 
tongue and of sinister purpose, coupled 
with the fact that it has itself assailed 
some of the evils of the day with sharp 
wit, with clear purpose, and ofttimes with 
success, leads me to think better of yellow 
journalism than I ever thought I should. 
I may add that I have found a great deal 
to admire in the career of Louis Napoleon 
at the time when, as we all know now, 
the keen insight of Bismarck had found 
him out to be a “great unrecognized in- 
capacity.” 

To come now to matters of less serious 
import, has any wit fairly exposed the 
absurd pretensions of the various literary 
charlatans who are foisting their wares 
upon a public that is too ignorant or too 
thoroughly humbugged to protest? Have 
the modern methods of “ booming ” books 
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and their authors as if they were mu- 
seum freaks been thoroughly and wittily 
exposed? Has any one yet dared to give 
us an adequate and entertaining picture 
of the invasion of the foreign portrait 
painter, which has marked the closing dec- 
ade of the nineteenth century, as a period 
of unexampled artistic credulity? Has 
the spectacle of a generation of newspaper 
readers, bowing down to that golden calf 
that was fashioned in Park Row and called 
the “ Four Hundred,” no charm for those 
who constitute the nation that boasts of 
its own keen sense of the ridiculous? 
With freak religious cults flourishing, 
and the gold brick industry sufficiently 
prosperous to give regular employment to 
hundreds of persons, let no one fear that 
our satirists are likely to starve for lack 
of raw material suited to the requirements 
of their trade. 


THE CHEAP EVERY DAY WIT. 


As to the wit and humor of the good 
natured and kindly school, how much of 
it is worthy of a moment’s consideration ? 
How much of it lives beyond the moment 
of its creation? That the best of humor 
may at times smile upon us with the in- 
nocent, loving grace of a sweet tempered 
infant, I will not deny. I no more de- 
spise it for so doing than I scorn the great 
Napoleon for seeking relaxation in games 
of chess or solitaire. But if Napoleon had 
devoted his whole life to chess—which he 
played very badly—he would not have 
branded his name and fame across the 
face of the earth; and if the possessor of 
true humorous or satiric gifts were to 
devote them to nothing better than those 
frivolous pleasantries that sound so well 
and never go farther than the eardrum 
that they tinkle against, his final end 
would be like unto that of the man who 
hid in a napkin the talent that had been 
intrusted to him. 

Good natured satire is cheap and plenti- 
ful the world over, and, like a carrion 
bird, fattens upon whatsoever lies in its 
way. <A successful humorist of this 
vaunted school invariably springs up 
wherever there is enough food for the ex- 
ercise of his talent. Let a Scotch person 
of the most serious habits of thought open 
a boarding house for the exclusive use of 
those similarly afflicted, and if there be 
among that solemn company a fat man, 
a bald headed man, an unmarried person 
of either sex, or any other of the favorite 
tidbits of kindly humor, I will guarantee 
that within a fortnight a satirist will 
arise at that boarding house table to meet 
the emergency. If all men were created 
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equal in physical dimensions and peculiar- 
ities as well as in the right to self govern- 
ment, and if all were mated at precisely 
the same age, according to some system of 
predestination that left no scope for per- 
sonal choice or speculative table talk, we 
should probably lose the reputation that 
we have gained as a nation of humorists. 

John Leech was, perhaps, the best hu- 
morist that ever wielded a pencil in a 
purely impersonal and kindly spirit. He 
was, in fact, the founder of a school of 
humor that has long survived him, and 
which appeals to our sense of the incon- 
gruous rather than to that of our own su- 
periority. Leech was the best of his 
school, and there is no doubt that his work 
added enormously to the popularity of 
Punch. Yet Tenniel, who used his pen- 
cil as a sword, fighting, like the Irish sol- 
dier of fortune, against whatever party 
might be in power, is certain to outlive 
him. The reprinted volumes of his car- 
toons possess permanent value, forming as 
they do a political history of the period 
which they cover. Not one of us but 
will remember the heroic figure of Bis- 
marck and the self satisfied smirk of 
the young Kaiser in “ Dropping the 
Pilot,” long after the very best of Leech’s 
work—admirable as it often was—shall 
have been forgotten. 


THE HUMORIST’S TIME HONORED THEMES. 


At the present day the kindly, genial 
humor which never hurts any one’s feel- 
ings finds suitable targets in many dis- 
tinct varieties of the human species. For 
example, there is the American tramp; 
and I will defy you to find any person 
who offers greater opportunities to the 
kindly, good natured humorist of the day. 
Footsore, ragged, and weary, bowed under 
a weight of misfortune so heavy that he 
has long since ceased to struggle against 
it, hoping for nothing except drink, and 
forever marching on a journey whose end 
will be in the grave, he is indeed a fit sub- 
ject for the exercise of that kindly, pleas- 
ant wit of which we hear so much. I have 
seen a professional criminal step aside 
from his path to press a coin into the hand 
of a tramp, but the best that the humorist 
can do for him is 1o picture him as more 
forlorn and ragged than he really is, and 
then set a dog on him. How pleasantly 
the dog always chases him! With what 
kindly, genial humor does that delight- 
fully comical quadruped fasten his teeth 
in the rags that flutter in the wake of the 
fleeing vagrant! That’s the sort of wit 
that never hurts any one’s feelings, but 
serves to make the .world brighter, and 
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inculeates the excellent principle of hu- 
manity in the breasts of the young. 

A character almost as rich in golden op- 
portunity as the tramp is the widow, and 
particularly what is known as a grass 
widow. The woman who has been robbed, 
by the visitation of death, of the man 
whom she had chosen as the partner of 
her life, and to whom she had looked for 
the support of herself and their helpless 
offspring, is really superior to the tramp, 
in that she offers a greater variety of ma- 
terial to the quick witted and kindly hu- 
morist. 

There is not much whole souled genial- 
ity to be enjoyed with the tramp except to 
deny him food, put burrs in his whiskers, 
set the dog on him, and mock the bitter- 
ness by crowning him with a battered 
silk hat. With the widow, however, it is 
different. According to all humorous tra- 
dition, she is anxious to find another hus- 
band, and, thanks to previous experience 
in the matrimonial market, is better 
equipped for the merry work of capturing 
and retaining a man than her maiden 
sister. She must excel in the arts of co- 
quetry, and under no circumstances is it 
to be assumed that she has any lingering 
love for her late lord, or that that person 
found death anything but a happy relief 
from his misery. In short, we can have a 
great deal of innocent amusement with 
the widow. As to the grass widow, she 
supplies an even better quality of humor, 
because of the aroma of scandal that al- 
ways hovers over the separation of two 
ill mated persons. 

The mother in law is a divine humorous 
creation. In real life she lives with her 
son in law on a footing of cold toleration, 
teaches the children their letters, helps 
in the household duties, and gets roundly 
abused whenever she tries to rescue one 
of the infants from the clutches of some 
health erank or quack who has persuaded 
the silly mother that the best way to make 
an infant healthy, strong, and wise is to 
stand it on its head in the corner for a 
half an hour every morning and after- 
noon. I honestly think that the mortality 
among infants, in this country, at least, 
would be double what it is at present, were 
it not for the ministrations of mothers in 
law, who learned the duties of motherhood 
long before the present race of educational 
fakes and cranks was heard of. Yet, in 
the hands of the kindly and genial hu- 
morist, this most excellent domestic char- 
ity assumes the form of a peevish and 
unreasonable old weman, who makes long 
visits at undesirable periods, bullies the 
son in law for coming home drunk on 
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Saturday nights, interferes with the serv- 
ants, and is generally cantankerous. 

But, after all, it is in the delineation of 
the character of the “old maid” that 
the genial humorist achieves his finest tri- 
umph. To him there is something irresist- 
ibly funny in the spectacle of a woman 
who has chosen to go through life without 
a partner. Of course, according to the 
jocose one, it is because no man has paid 
her the compliment of asking her to 
marry. From the standpoint of masculine 
complacency, there seems to be something 
really comical in the idea that a woman 
should be either so lacking in charm that 
she has never received an offer of mar- 
riage, or so ridiculously foolish that she 
has not snapped up the very first man 
who proposed to her. Therefore, O lovers 
of that kindly and genial wit that never 
hurts any one’s feelings, let us rub it in 
as hard and as often as we can. Let us 
represent her as an ugly woman—the 
uglier the better—with a sharp nose, pre- 
posterous curls, and the ridiculous smug 
of kittenish senility. Let us ring the 
changes as frequently as possible on the 
fact that this woman actually has no hus- 
band, and can therefore never hope to 
have one. By reason of this, she is not 
eligible either to the widow or the mother 
in law class, and we must make the best of 
her unhappy and ridiculous spinsterhood. 

It is true that there is searcely an old 
maid living whose single state is not due 
to the fact of some lifelong sacrifice that 
she has made for the sake of a younger 
brother or sister, or an aged parent. She 
has felt, perhaps, that when it came to 
choosing between a home and family of 
her own and the fulfilling of sacred obli- 
gations to those of her own blood, the 
only person to be sacrificed was herself. 
Small wonder, then, that the kindly hu- 
morist appropriates her swiftly and eager- 
ly as his own legitimate prey. Small won- 
der that under his graphic touch this most 
gentle and loving of womankind becomes 
the apparition with which readers of con- 
temporary humor are so familiar. 


The characters that I have named fur- 
nish the greater part of our supply of na- 
tive domestic humor, but the satirist who 
never hurts any one’s feelings can also fall 
back on some old perennial standbys—the 
Hebrew, the Irishman, and the negro. It 
is true that some of the very best jokes 
of the present age are those which serve 
to illustrate and caricature racial traits, 
but is it not an injustice to the race that 
has given to the world so many poets, 
philosophers, and patriots always to pic- 
ture her sons with the faces of orang 
utans? Is it quite fair to assume that 
the children of Israel have no other occu- 
pation but arson and usury? Does every 
Irishman have an upper lip three inches 
deep, and continually carry a short clay 
pipe in his mouth? Do negroes always 
have enormous feet and ears? However, 
the humor that impales them is almost 
invariably of the much commended pleas- 
ant, kindly sort, and so we may assume 
that their feelings are not hurt by it. 

In spite of our national reputation for 
quick humorous perception, we Americans 
are very fond of serious reading, and the 
credulity with which we will receive any 
statement, no matter how ridiculous, that 
is made with impressive gravity, has fre- 
quently excited my wonder. A case in 
point is that of the group of wiseacres who 
have recently devoted themselves to the 
task of exploiting a “ trance medium.” As 
these gentlemen belong to an association 
which has a long name, and one not easy to 
pronounce, their utterances command gen- 
eral attention, and as they refer to the 
old fashioned and frequently exposed 
table turning trick as “ locomotion of fur- 
niture,” it is generally admitted that this 
particular trance medium and her tricks 
are something absolutely new under the 
sun. 

It seems to me that some of the things 
which I have catalogued offer far better 
material to the satirists of today than do 
the self sacrificing old maids, the unfor- 
tunate tramps, and the afflicted widows 
of the community. 





GOOD BY. 


My lips upon thy forehead, dear, in silent pain I press— 
God guard thee with unmeasured care, unmeasured tenderness ! 


My lips upon thine eyelids, dear, I press in kisses twain— 
God shield thee with His outstretched wings from sorrow, fear, and pain ! 


My lips upon thy lips, dear heart, at last I press with tears— 
God bless thee now and yet still more through all the coming years. 


And now, signed with the lover’s cross, on forehead, eyes, and lips— 
Good by! A safe return shall be the end of joy’s eclipse ! 


Clarence Urmy. 
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AT THE SIGN OF THE PAGE. 


My book is like an inn where I 
Find pleasantness by day and night, 
Ease that discomfort may defy, 
And cheerful hearth, and mellow light, 
And kindly talk with wit bedight. 
Ah, well, I hold it little sin 
To fill my pipe, a happy wight, 
And take mine ease in this mine inn. 


Mine host the author takes my hand 
With cordial welcoming and true; 
Without mad winds may lash the land; 
Within wait jovial friends and few. 
What ho! Bring drink of words, and 
brew 
Strange, honeyed rhymes, that I may grin, 
Brain drunk with phrases strong and 
new, von 
And take mine ease in this mine inn. 


Here, at the signboard of the Page, 
A happy reveler I rest. 
Oh, place beloved of bard and sage, 
Open +o one who loves you best! 
I take my joyance with a zest, 
Full fed and housed from strife and din; 
Mine host, I stay—no transient guest— 
And take mine ease in this mine inn. 


L’ENVOI. 
Age, who approacheth, find me here— 
Lift thou the latch and entrance win; 


I make you comrade of my cheer, 
And take mine ease in this mine inn. 





THE NATIVES RISE AGAIN—Mrss, 
Steel’s new novel of Anglo Indian 
life uses the old, reliable plot with 
the familiar setting and dialect. 


“ Huzoors,” “ wazeers,” “ sahibs,” “mem 


sahibs,” “miss sahibs,” and all the other 
stock terms of the Anglo Indian novel 
make their customary appearance in Mrs. 
Flora Annie Steel’s new novel, “The 
Hosts of the Lord.” One really needs a 
dictionary of Indian dialect to be certain 
who is talking and to whom the conver- 
sation is addressed. 

Still, those who have read Mrs. Steel’s 
former productions will be familiar 
enough with her plots, scenery, characters, 
and “ local color ” to glean the meaning of 
her new book without assistance. They 





will recognize the stern young Anglo 
Saxon maid who goes out to India with 
theories, intentions, and a mission; they 
will be familiar with the Englishman of 
less strenuous conscience, who falls in love 
with her; they will greet as an old, old 
friend the flirtatious wife; they will real- 
ize from the first that the high caste: In- 
dian who has disgraced himself by throw- 
ing in his lot with the English will behave 
most quixotically, tempestuously, and 
tragically towards both his own people and 
the foreigners, and of course the native 
uprising is a foregone conclusion when 
one sees Mrs. Steel’s name upon the cover. 

We are told that Mrs. Steel’s picture of 
Anglo Indian life, and of the fantastic 
effects produced by the grafting of British 
customs on those of the east, is a true one. 
In her new book, however, the incoherent 
style and the overcrowding of characters 
do all that is possible to confuse the pic- 
ture. As for the plot and the people, they 
are the stock plot and the typical lay fig- 
ures of her earlier novels. 


MORE OF MR. DOOLEY—After ten 
years of philosophizing, the sage 
of Archey Road is still interesting 
and humorous, 





Peter Dunne has called his new book 
“Mr. Dooley’s Philosophy,” and the name 
is an excellent one, indicating as it does 
the quality to which above all others the 
eminent Irish saloon keeper and conver- 
sationist owes his popularity. 

Mr. Dooley has been before the public 
about ten years. He made his first bow 
in the columns of a Chicago newspaper, 
and since that time not a week has gone 
by in which the world has not been en- 
riched by a new batch of his utterances. 
No subject has been too deep or important 
for his consideration, while some have 
been so trivial that we marvel how it is 
that he has found so much to say about 
them, and has said it so well. 

The new book begins with one of the 
most popular of his discussions, namely, 
that in which he confides to his friend 
Hinnissy his opinion of Theodore Roose- 
velt’s book on the war in Cuba. In this 
he says: 

I haven’t time f’r to tell ye th’ wurruk Tiddy did 
in ar-rmin’ an’ equippin’ himsilf. how he fed him- 
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silf, how he steadied himsilf in battle an’ en- 
couraged himsilf with a few well chosen wurruds 
whin th’ sky was darkest. Ye’ll have to take a 
squint into th’ book yersilf to l’arn thim things. 
But if I was him Id call th’ book “ Alone in Cubia.” 
There is one fault that has become no- 
ticeable in some of Mr. Dunne’s recent 
work, and that is his use of phrases which 
are not at all Irish, but which savor of the 
newspaper “funny ” column. Mr. Opper’s 
illustrations to the present volume are dis- 
tinctly humorous, but the frontispiece by 
William Nicholson, the much talked of 
English importation, is one of the worst 
specimens of that really talented artist’s 
work that has been seen here. Mr. Kem- 
ble’s full length picture of Mr. Dooley is 
much better, but his drawing of Thomas 
Jefferson clinging to the neck of a rearing 
steed raises the suspicion that he used a 
kangaroo instead of a horse as a model. 





LITERARY EPIDEMICS—The suc- 
cessive attacks of Howells, Kipling, 
Du Maurier, the detective yarns, 
problem novels, and the swash- 
buckler. 


No eareful observer can have failed to 
notice that in recent years our literary 
preferences have been of the nature of 
epidemics. Thus, fifteen years ago, there 
was an outbreak of the mild and harmless 
Howells, particularly prevalent in board- 
ing schools, but general throughout the 
country. Five—or was it six?’—years 
later we were shaken, all of us, by the Kip- 
ling fever. Then we read “Sherlock 
Holmes ” and had the detective delirium. 
Next we went mad about Du Maurier, 
whose name is now almost forgotten. 
From hypnotism we passed easily into the 
mania for problem novels on themes about 
which no one knows anything. Just now 
the swashbuckler has us in his grasp. 

Fighting and bloodshed are the essen- 
tials we demand in our fiction today; with 
nothing else can our thirst be satisfied. 
That the life pictured is fantastic, ab- 
surd, or impossible, that no such persons 
lived or could live, and no such incidents 
could occur, is nothing. One of these 
precious publications (and one of the most 
popular) represents a modern American 
girl, of the latitude of Chicago, appar- 
ently, as a royal court beauty in England 
four hundred vears ago. Another is based 
upon a view of the American Revolution 
not merely without justification in his- 
tory, but absolutely impossible, and is 
adorned with characters and incidents 
equally preposterous. Others are filled 
with accounts of deeds no man ever did 
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or could do. No matter; is there blood- 
shed? Do they fight? Is the villain 
slain? Is the hero a tremendous fellow, 
bearing all before him, and rushing 
through the world making a loud noise? 
Then that is what we want, and plenty of 
it. Lay it on thick. “ Let him roar again, 
let him roar again! ” 

It used to be said, in defense of the 
theatrical managers, that they were 
obliged to call their variety shows “ farce 
comedies,” because, while the public 
wanted variety shows, it would not take 
them under that name. Any way, no plain 
citizen could ever detect any difference 
between variety show and farce comedy. 
It may be suspected that modern roman- 
tic fiction bears a like relation to the yel- 
low sensational novel of our youth, the 
principal difference being in the price, and 
in the fact that we do not have to read 
these books in the woodshed or on our way 
to school. What we really long for, it 
seems, is “The Adventures of Three 
String Jack” and “ The Black Terror of 
the Spanish Main,” and we are getting 
them nicely and respectably, although 
under different names. This is much bet- 
ter than the way in which we got them 
when we were boys. It shows progress. 

Mr. Howells once had some queer, 
primitive notion that the object of fiction 
was to portray life as it is or might be. 
But Howells! Bless your soul, who is 
Howells ? 


YELLOWNESS IN NOVELS—How 
some popular histories and histor- 
ical novels have overturned the 
most sacred beliefs as to the char- 
acter of great personages. 


All that is yellow is not in the news- 
papers. Sometimes the respectable novel- 
ist, sometimes the essayist, occasionally 
even the staid historian, is fond of the 
limelight, the resounding tomtom, the cen- 
ter of the stage, the gratuitous and widely 
circulated advertisement, the fixed atten- 
tion of awe struck and wondering gabies. 
To startle, to confuse, to puzzle with the 
extraordinary rapidity of their changes 
or the strangeness of their garb and pos- 
ture—these be devices not restricted to 
journalists of the hated saffron hue. 

Yet so many of the tricks are of the 
same moldy substance that it seems as if 
all the world must know the method, and 
weary of it. Is there a man in history 


whom all accepted authorities show to 
have been a scheming villain or a low 
blackguard? Well, then, suddenly bounces 
into the ring the yellow historian, emits 


























a loud outery, and proceeds to announce 
that the histories are all wrong, and that, as 
a matter of fact, the man you in your poor, 
foolish way always thought a scoundrel 
was a saint; yes, indeed, he was a perse- 
cuted, misunderstood saint, and the vil- 
lainies recorded of him were either fakes 
or philanthropies in disguise. 

Thus, a dull world always thought that 
Ilenry VIII was a great beast who mur- 
dered his wives, and had few ideas above 
a swinish level, until Mr. Froude turned 
his handspring and showed that in reality 
the Tudor monarch was one of the finest 
gentlemen and sweetest souled and love- 
liest princes that ever lived. , 

Then, we used to think King John was a 
pretty hard sort of a citizen; locked up his 
brother, or had him locked up, in an un- 
comfortable castle, tried to steal his crown, 
had his nephew murdered, was a great 
deal of a liar and more of a coward, and 
all that sort of thing. Well, that is all 
wrong. Mr. Major and others will con- 
vince you, if zou will let them, that John 
was the model ruler of his times, gentle, 
pious, quiet, retiring, honest, patient, 
kindly, with a strong tendency towards 
ethical exaltation. The evil reports about 
him were slanders set on foot by envious 
persons unable to imitate his virtues. 

Then, perhaps, you have thought that 
at least you might be sure of Richard III 
as furnishing a reliable brand of villainy. 
There was a scoundrel, you may have said, 
whom nobody would defend; killed his 
brother, murdered the princes, usurped the 
kingdom, chopped off Buckingham’s head, 
and so on; no discount on that old ruffian. 
Wrong again; Henry Cabot Lodge can 
show you that Richard was a wise and 
moderate statesman, as gentle as a lamb 
and “as kind as harvest in autumn.” 
The people about him did not understand 
his goodness, that was all, and for four 
hundred years the world has repeated 
their blunders. 

After that, of course, it was compara- 
tively easy to find that Charles II was 
prudent, virtuous, and dignified, and his 
brother James wise, tolerant, and gener- 
ous. This latter discovery about the 
younger Stuart having just been recorded 
by Miss Molly Elliot Seawell in “ The 
House of Egremont,” little now remains 
to be revealed but the piety of Nero and 
the merey of Caligula. 

Do we gasp at these discoveries? That 
is Just what we are intended to do—gasp, 





and wonder, and buy the book. Gentle- 
men cannot stand on their heads under 
the limelight for nothing; it is not for 
his health that a United States Senator 
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jumps through the hoop and ties his legs 
around his neck. Buy the book, ground- 
lings, and see how little you know about 
history. Buy the book, and see how easy 
it is for a statesman on vacation to upset 
in a summer afternoon the accepted ver- 
sion of things, and prove all previous his- 
torians to be merely foolish. But, any 
way, buy the book. 

When the yellow newspaper does a 
double back somersault to attract atten- 
tion to itself, we are properly disgusted. 
When the writer of established reputation, 
for similar reasons, performs similar feats 
that have the further effect of confusing 
and distorting the popular impressions of 
history, we may have to applaud, but there 
is no denying that the applause comes 
hard and is not very fervid. 





ELDER BROTHERS OF THE PEN 
—The feeling of the younger 


writing men for Sir Walter Besant 
and Mr. Howells. 


In London, they say, Sir Walter Besant 
is known as “dear old Father Besant,” 
because of his unfailing goodness to 
younger and less experienced writers. 
They all love him so well, it is said, that 
it would be difficult to find a severe critic 
for one of his books, even if it were bad. 
Asomewhat similar feeling, less familiarly 
expressed, seems to prevail in this country 
towards William Dean Howells, whose 
patient courtesy and kind heartedness 
towards the young men of his craft are 
proverbial. 

Whittier and Longfellow were also very 
kind to young writers. In fact, their 
goodness of heart was often expressed at 
the expense of candor, for they frequently 
wrote letters praising very poor work. 
Mr. Howells has managed to avoid that 
pitfall, without losing his reputation for 
fostering kindness. 





CONAN DOYLE AS A HISTORIAN— 
“The Great Boer War” likely to 
be a standard authority on the 
conflict in South Africa. 


Long ago Dr. Conan Doyle showed that 
he has the skill to clothe historical charae- 
ters and events with living interest. Some 
of his stories, indeed, were more successful 
as pictures of a bygone era than as novels. 
Hence it is not at all surprising that “ The 
Great Boer War” should be an excellent 
book. 

Those who find fault with Dr. Doyle as 
a novelist will admit that in everything he 
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ever wrote there speaks a mind that is 
manly and honest, clear and healthy. Such 
a mind the historian needs. Unlike some 
of those who have written on the race 
struggle in South Africa, Dr. Doyle makes 
one feel that he has no ax to grind, no per- 
sonal spite to gratify, no snub to repay. 
He is above partialities. He is careful in 
his statement of facts, sufficiently precise 
in detail, graphic in his narrative. He 
had the advantage of being present upon 
the scene of operations, where he went as 
a volunteer army surgeon. 

In his preface he frankly states that the 
book was written hastily, most of it “in a 
hospital tent, in the intervals of duty 
during the epidemic at Bloemfontein,” 
and that “fuller knowledge may give a 
different meaning to some of the events 
of the war.” The haste was due, no doubt, 
to the commercial demand for “ timely ” 
literature; yet it seems likely that there 
will be little to correct ir Dr. Doyle’s book, 
which is certainly a remarkable piece of 
work under the circumstances. It is in 
quite a different class from any other 
volume on the subject that we have seen. 

Of course it is not likely that any one 
who writes for a livelihood will turn from 
fiction to history. Dr. Doyle’s incursion 
into this latter field will, no doubt, prove 
to be but temporary—which is a pity. 
He has the gifts of a historian. 





«TOMMY” AND «T. SANDYS ’’—Is 

the man the boy developed, or has 
.  Mr.Barrie substituted a changeling 
b* for our old friend ? 


Mr. Barrie has furnished an unneces- 
sary argument against the habit of 
writing sequels. When “Sentimental 
Tommy ” was ended, the world was richer 
for a lovable boy and an admirable girl. 
Now that “Tommy and Grizel” has fin- 
ished its long and tedious course, that 
lovable boy has been murdered and the 
admirable girl has lost all her old interest. 
She stands now unrivaled in fiction as the 
wearying type of feminine piety, loyalty, 
and lack of common sense; and she was 
such a brave, fiery, sensible little girl! 

Thomas Sandys, Esquire, the successful 
author, the enormously and blatantly vain 
man, the cheap maker of cheap love, was 
he Tommy of “the burn”? No one who 
loved Tommy—and who did not ?—will 
admit it. Mr. Barrie has substituted a 
changeling for the lad of our hearts. 

Is there any trace of the old Tommy in 
this monstrous piece of grasping vanity, 
this man who is untrue even to the one 
passion of his life, and who, in the very 
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instant when he learns the loss of what he 
most cherishes, of what has ministered to 
the boundless conceit of him and the art 
of him—can so far forget his rage, forget 
his grief, forget his elemental humanity, 
as to begin again his gross flirtation with 
the cause of his loss? 

Such a man as 7. Sandys may have 
existed. The artistic temperament is re- 
sponsible for many kinds of frauds and 
eads, and Mr. Sandys had the artistic 
temperament to a painful degree. But he 
was not Tommy of Thrums, and Mr. 
Barrie had no right to slander and traduce 
an old friend as he has done. He might 
have writtey a story to show the downfall 
of the egoistic, passionately vain, some- 
what gifted man, without dragging in 
Sentimental Tommy. There is no lack of 
models, and there was no need for so 
shamefully abusing a beloved hero. 





DEAF TO THEIR’ CRITICS — So 
Marie Corelli and Alfred Austin 


declare themselves to be. 


Those two bulwarks of British letters, 
Alfred Austin and Marie Corelli, have 
been expressing themselves on the value 
of criticism. Both are indifferent to it. 

“ T,” says Miss Corelli in the Free Lance, 
“have never written anything in my life 
with the desire to be praised for it.” 

Happy authoress, who has learned the 
difficult art of fitting her desires to her 
possibilities ! 

Mr. Austin is equally wise in his atti- 
tude towards criticism. He says: 

“T read as little as possible of what is 
written, either depreciatory or the reverse, 
concerning myself; wishing to be pre- 
served from that irritation under censure 
and that craving for flattering recogni- 
tion which you have probably observed are 
the most conspicuous foibles of the artistic 
temperament, as they are the besetting 
dangers of a literary career.” 





MARIE BASHKIRTSEFF AGAIN— 
How her vanity resisted the lure 
spread for it by De Maupassant. - 


All those parts of Marie Bashkirtseff’s 
journal which the editors decided to omit 
from the volume issued about ten years 
ago have now been put forth under the 
name “ Unpublished Confessions of Marie 
Bashkirtseff.” There has probably been a 
long enough interval since the original 
“Confessions” were printed to make 
these fairly popular now. Of course they 
are the same expressions of a greedily 























vain nature, of an incomparable egoist, 
but they are interesting. Particularly 
piquant is the correspondence with Guy 
de Maupassant. 

The two never met. With her custom- 
ary frankness, Marie warns De Maupas- 
sant in the first letter she writes him that 
she is “ charming.” “ This secret thought,” 
she says, “ will encourage you to reply.” 
He answers promptly enough, but he ven- 
tures to doubt her description of herself. 
He says: 

You may, it is true, be a young and charming 
woman, whose hands I should some day be happy to 
kiss. But you may also be an old housekeeper, 
nurtured on the novels of Eugéne Sue. You may 
be a young woman of a literary society, and hard 
and dry as a mattress. 


Even this challenge does not induce 
Marie to reveal herself to him, and later 
he writes: 

Oh, now I know you, my nice old mummer. You 
are a professor of the sixth class in the Louise le 
Grand College. Ah, sly old man, old usher, old 
grubber at Latin! You wanted to pass yourself 
off asa pretty woman! I prefer a pretty woman 
to all the arts. I put a good dinner, a real dinner, 
the rare dinner, almost in the same rank as a 
pretty woman. Sir Usher, tell me of yourself. 


But Marie successfully withstood what 
must have been, to her, the enormous 
temptation of showing how unlike an 
“old grubber at Latin” she was—and 
they never met. 


DOLBY AND DICKENS—The death 
of the novelist’s old private secre- 
tary recalls the famous days of the 
readings in America. 


George Dolby, once private secretary to 
Charles Dickens, recently died in London. 
Forthwith a crop of anecdote sprang up— 
enough to deter any but a football player 
from ever applying for the job of secretary 
to a great author. 

Dolby’s chief duty seems to have been 
to interpose his person between Dickens 
and those who wanted to get at Dickens. 
He was also Dickens’ advance agent, 
treasurer, manager—a sort of personally 
attached Major Pond. Having an attrac- 
tion even more popular than Major Pond’s 
importations of literary lecturers, he had 
a hard life. When Dickens was to read, 
there were always more applicants for seats 
than there were seats. The disappointed 
took it out on Dolby, who also had to 
administer the oysters, champagne, and 
other sustaining forces to his star be- 
tween the parts of the reading. It was 
Dolby who made the tedious railway jour- 
neys tolerable for his principal, Dolby who 
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counted the moneys and brought the heavy 
money bags to the great man after the 
performance, Dolby who kept away im- 
portunate adorers and beggars, Dolby who 
used to submit to being literally clawed 
and pummeled by the enraged crowds who 
had failed to get in to the readings. 





COOKING AND POLITICS — Some- 
thing wholly new in curiosities of 
literature and also in the field of 
civic education. 


If any one were engaged in compiling a 
volume of “ Humor in Unexpected Spots,” 
he would find in a recent announcement 
of a society which is first cousin to the 
suffragists, a valuable addition to his col- 
lection. It reads thus: 

THE LEAGUE FOR POLITICAL EDUCATION 
23 West 44th Street 
Twelve Lessons in Cooking i 
by 

Miss Sarah Smith Jones, of Chicago, Illinois 

Course tickets - - $10.00 
Single Admissions - 1.00 
Special rates for League members. 


And at no place on the announcement 
is there a word to indicate why the League 
for Political Education has gone into the 
culinary business. At this rate, may we 
not soon expect to find the curiosities of 
literature enriched by some such declara- 
tions as these ?— 

“The Woman’s Suffrage League of New 
York City: Lessons in Manicuring and 
Hair Dressing,” or 

“Socialist Labor Party: A Course of 
Instruction in Home Carpentry, with 
Special Inducements to Members.” 





«THE GATELESS BARRIER”’—A 
ghost story that depends upon its 
fine character drawing and por- 
trayal of American and English 
life. 

Lucas Malet, the most gifted living 
member of the Kingsley family, is likely 
to become better known in this country 
through her latest book, “The Gateless 
Barrier,” than she has ever been before. 
It is not that her new novel is as power- 
ful or convincing as “ The Wages of Sin,” 
or as rich in the spirit of satire and com- 
edy as some of her other stories. “The 
Gateless Barrier ” is certain to attract at- 
tention because of its remarkably skilful 
handling of the supernatural element, 
especially at a time when a great part 
of the public is more than half inclined 
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to believe in communication with the 
spirit world. 

Like all Lucas Malet’s books, “ The 
Gateless Barrier” must be read slowly 
and thoughtfully to be thoroughly appre- 
ciated. It is not a ghost story of the kind 
that hurries its readers breathless from 
page to page, but one that possesses all the 
romantic charm of a love story in its su- 
pernatural parts, and at the same time 
portrays with much skill and truth certain 
phases of life in England and America. 
In the elder Mr. Rivers, the well bred, 
cultivated, and cynical unbeliever, whom 
we see only in his sick room during the 
last days of his life, the author has por- 
trayed a character which it will not be 
easy to forget. The exceedingly modern 
young American woman, Mrs. Laurence 
Rivers, who appears only at the very end 
of the story, is also extremely well drawn, 
and one cannot help wondering how dur- 
ing the single week that she spent in 
America Lucas Malet could have obtained 
as many correct impressions as she did. 

But the most interesting figure in the 
book is the ghost of the exquisite young 
beauty whose lover was killed at Trafal- 
gar. It is seldom indeed in English fic- 
tion that a disembodied spirit has been 
drawn with such a fine art or so con- 
vineingly. We can understand how Lau- 
rence, coming upon her unawares in a 
mysterious corner of the great English 
country house, falls in love with her and 
seeks to bring her back to earth. And 
when, in a later chapter, we are intro- 
duced to his intensely modern American 
wife, we are quite ready to forgive what 
was almost an act of faithlessness on his 
part. It may be that the wife is intro- 
duced for the express purpose of con- 
doning the husband’s conduct, as in the 
play of “ Zaza.” 


MR. BOK LECTURES — The cele- 
brated Crown Prince of Literature 
abandons the heart to heart for 
the face to face talks. 


Edward W. Bok, the recognized Crown 
Prince of Literature, is taking time off 
from the congenial pursuit of telling 
women at what hour of the twilight they 
should begin to toast their husband’s slip- 
pers, in order to give a few lectures. 

Those who have followed his thoughtful 
papers on “ Why Give Up the Spinning 
Wheel?” “Tet Us Teach Our Girls to 
Knit Socks,” “The Kitchen Stove the 
Best Cosmetic,” and “Has Womanliness 
Declined ?—Should Wives Black Their 
Husband’s Boots, or Hire Harsh Stranger 
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Hands to Do the Job?” will be surprised, 
and perhaps pained, to learn that the emi- 
nent authority on woman and her mission 
is lecturing not on his favorite theme, but 
on “Explaining the Editor.” There is 
some speculation as to who appointed Mr. 
Bok spokesman for the editor, but of 
course every one understands that the 
true title should be “Explaining Mr. 
Bok.” But how can Mr. Bok cover that 
in a single lecture? 





GOOPS—A Manual of Manners for 
Polite Infants, wherein the writer 
shows how the poetic muse can be 
trained to furnish lessons in infan- 
tile etiquette. 


Twenty five years ago, when children 
were still supposed to dig for knowledge 
and climb for wisdom, manners, as well 
as mathematics, were taught by serious 
precept and forbidding rule. To be sure, 
there was even then a tiny forerunner 
of the present Painless Education system, 
a little primer to literature known as 
“Reading Without Tears.” Armed with 
that, the small graduate from a, b, ab, 
could be heard delighting her parents 
with “ Kate picked a rose for her mamma. 
A forn ran in her fumb.” Some kindly 
person tried to put a little cheerfulness 
into necessary information by clothing it 
in such attractive guise as: 

A cow’s child is called a calf, 
A sheep’s child a lamb. 

My darling must not say “I are,” 
But always say “I am.” 


But what might be called light morality, 
teachings in the matters of table manners 
and clean hands and being respectful, 
came by the hard way of “don’ts” and 
rapped knuckles. 

Now, however, there is a royal road even 
to politeness, an amusing one, in big red 
covers, called “Goops, and How to Be 
Them,” the Goop being the Terrible Ex- 
ample, held up for warning. Gelett 
Burgess has gathered up the childish 
immoralities one by one, and set them in 
pleasant rhymes, with pictures of a most 
alluring foolishness. 

The Goops they are spotted on chin and on cheek, 

You could dig off the dirt with a trowel ! 

But you wash your face twenty times every week, 

And you don’t do it all with the towel! 

When ’tis time to go to church, 
Do you ever have a chill? 

When ’tis time to go to school, 
Do you fancy you are ill? 

Oh, be very cautious, please ; 

I can tell by signs like these 

You have got the Goop Disease 





— 











And having reviewed all the evils of 
naughtiness, the book ends with a little 
clip at the great evil of virtue—self right- 
eousness : 

One more rule won’t hurt you: 

When you practise Virtue, 

Do it with a laugh! 
The application of these lines need not 

be confined to the nursery. 





MORE LOVE LETTERS—Bismarck’s 
to be given tq the world by his 
son, after a fashion that has grown 
altogether too common. 


There is something revolting to the 
average man or woman in the thought of 
the publication of love letters. Hither 
they were composed with the expectation 
of their final appearance in book form— 
in which ease they are not love letters—or 
they were written in the most intensely 
intimate way—in which ease their publi- 
cation is a desecration. It is a desecration 
to which the sons of great men seem par- 
ticularly inclined. 

The latest victim of filial indiscretion 
is the late Prince Bismarck. His son 
Herbert is engaged in editing the Iron 
Chancellor’s lapses into epistolary tender- 
ness, and they are soon to appear. Of 
course they will be read. Impertinent 
curiosity is one of the public’s ruling 
characteristics. It devours with the ut- 
most avidity the letters which appear in 
breach of promise reports. But it scarcely 
seems the part of a reverent son to minis- 
ter to such curiosity. 





RUSSIA AND COPYRIGHT — Her 
record for pirated books the worst 
in the world at present. 


In the matter of books, Russia displays 
a more than Yankee thrift. Carefully re- 
fraining from attendance at international 
copyright conventions, or from subscri- 
bing to international copyright laws, she 
is able to obtain much excellent literature 
for less than a song. The latest American 
sufferer at her hands is President Ben- 
jamin Ide Wheeler, of the University of 
California. A St. Petersburg magazine, 
the Neva, is now engaged in publishing 
serially his “ Alexander the Great,” which 
had serial publication in this country, 
and which has since been brought out in 
book form. Not only is President Wheel- 
er’s text borrowed, but the illustrations 
by Castaigne are reproduced. 

The United States has not been so 
long out of Egypt in the matter of for- 
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eign copyrights, but now that we have re- 
formed, we are inclined to look harshly 
upon book piracy. The convention of 
Berne established certain copyright regu- 
lations among England, France, Germany, 
and other continental nations. We were 
not a party to this convention, and neither 
was Russia. Later, the United States en- 
tered into copyright relations with Great 
Britain and other foreign countries, but 
not with Russia. Had the Muscovites 
subscribed to the conditions of the Berne 
convention, American books could have 
been saved from piracy by having them 
copyrighted in England, but as the case 
now stands, the Czar’s people are free to 
steal the work of the writers and publish- 
ers of any other nation, and they do. More 
than half the books sold in Russia are 
pirated editions of French and German 
works. 


THE ENDURANCE OF SLANG— 
George Ade’s extraordinary suc- 
cess in keeping up the humor and 
interest in his “ Fables.” 


It is not so very long since “ the literary 
movement of the middle West” was a 
common phrase in New York, and en- 
couraging remarks were made about an 
“interesting group of Chicago writers.” 
Since then the middle West has moved 
apace—more, perhaps, than the middle 
East. From Chicago’s group have devel- 
oped two men of striking original talent, 
who have won success along legitimate 
lines in the difficult field of humor. Each 
has long followed a single vein, which is 
not yet exhausted. 

Mr. Dooley’s fund of humorous phi- 
losophy shows no sign of running dry, 
while George Ade has published “ More 
Fables in Slang,” which is nearly equal 
to his first volume in merit. There is an 
even score of the new fables, and every 
one is funny and interesting. Perhaps 
the best of them is that which describes 
what happened at the literary club of the 
“progressive little city” the night the 
men were invited to enjoy the exercises. 
This meeting was held at the house of 
Josephine Beadle, because her house had 
such beautiful big rooms with folding 
doors. And Mr. Ade tells us in his classic 
slangy way how, after the lady president 
had been reading her paper on “ Woman’s 
Destiny—Why Not?” for about three 
quarters of an hour, Josephine took pity 
on the suffering men and invited them 
out into the diningroom, where she offered 
them refreshments with a cordial hospi- 
tality that “made the Good Samaritan 
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look like a cheap criminal.” The ladies 
had planned to wind up the evening with 
a reception, during which “the company 
would stand about in little Groups, and 
ask each other what books they liked, and 
make it something on the order of a salon. 
This plan miscarried, because all the Men 
wanted to hear Rag Time played by 
Josephine, the Life Saver. . . . Next 
day the club held a Special Session and 
expelled Josephine for Conduct Unbecom- 
ing a Member, and Josephine sent word 
to them as follows: ‘ Rats.’ ” 





POE AND THE BIBLIOPHILES— 
His first editions now command 
high prices, and are steadily ad- 

~ -vancing. 

Edgar Allan Poe, to whom the judges 
of the Hall of Fame did not offer a niche, 
is mildly revenged, not only by the Eng- 
lish, who wonder why on earth the most 
original American writer should have 
been omitted, but by the bibliophiles also. 
His “Tamerlane,” 1827, sold the other 
day for $2,050. His second book, 
“Al Aaraaf, Tamerlane, and Minor 
Poems,” 1829, brought $1,100. 





A LITERARY WELSH RAREBIT— 
A book guaranteed to produce the 
same despondency as the midnight 
dish of melted cheese. 


The fact that the American publishers 
of “ Tongues of Conscience,” a volume of 
short stories by Mr. Robert Hichens, 
of “Green Carnation” notoriety, have 
issued a second edition of the tales would 
seem to argue a certain demand for them. 
One cannot but wonder whence such a 
demand comes. 

For sheer gloom they deserve a place 
in contemporary literature along with 
those dispellers of joy, Zack’s “ Life’s 
Life ” and Joseph Conrad’s “ Tales of Un- 
rest.” Each one is the story of a haunted 
man or woman, but the ghost, instead of 
being of the good old veiled and sheeted 
variety, is nothing more than immaterial 
remorse over some sin or selfishness. 

Life, to these diseased souls, is not—to 
quote Mr. Hichens’ companion in dreari- 
ness—“ life,” but merely remorseful psy- 
chology. The man who has denied love a 
place in his existence is the victim of the 
loathsome tenderness of some unseen, 
clinging, parasitical creature of the imag- 
ination. The miserly woman is haunted 
by the beggar whom she has denied; the 
artist who has roused a world of desire in 
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a boy model, in order to paint it from the 
life, is pursued by the relentless vision of 
the youth seeking the fulfilment of that 
desire and perishing by it. There is no 
gleam of joy, no light of common comfort, 
even, in this world of miracles which Mr. 
Hichens has constructed, where a tireless 
Nemesis is always ready to start upon 
her job of making life unbearable for all 
but the non existent saints. 

It may be good literary practice to write 
such things. A writer may make studies 
in gloom, as a painter may make all sorts 
of sketches to train his eye. But it is 
nothing less than cruelty to publish such 
studies and let them loose upon an unsus- 
pecting world. Mr. Hichens deserves to 
be haunted, as his heroes were, by the 
vision of the morbid woe his book causes. 
That woe differs only in its greater in- 
tensity, and not at all in kind, from the 
melancholy usually following on the heels 
of the Welsh rarebit. 





MR. WELLS AND THE CRITICS— 
The friendly Britons seem to miss 
the point of his “Love and Mr. 
Lewisham.” 


The way in which a reviewer may miss 
the entire point of a story if he read with 
a merely friendly and not with a critical 
eye is illustrated in the case of H.G. Wells’ 
new story, “Love and Mr. Lewisham.” 
Those English critics who found the little 
volume worthy of notice remarked amia- 
bly: “ A dainty love story ”; “ A charming 
tale in which love triumphs over ambi- 
tion,” and the like. 

If the story of the utter collapse of a 
boy’s dreams of greatness, the relinquish- 
ment of high hopes, the half dull, half 
patient acceptance of responsibilities as- 
sumed in young blindness—if this heart 
breaking renunciation is “a story of the 
triumph of love over ambition,” then the 
fewer such triumphs the world sees, the 
merrier it will be. If the development of 
a childish sentiment, which should always 
have remained a golden memory, into a 
sordid, jealous, bickering commonplace, 
is a tender romance, that article ought to 
be suppressed by law. 

Without any ranting or melodrama, 
with the utmost fidelity to the dull details 
of impoverished lives, Mr. Wells has writ- 
ten a pitiful tragedy, heart sickening, 
and perhaps having no legitimate place in 
fiction, if those are right who hold that 
fiction’s one province is to entertain. But 
it is something far more interesting 
psychologically, and far more touching 
spiritually, than his friendly home critics 
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make out. It would be instructive to 
know whether Mr. Wells is as ignorant of 
what he has done as reviewers are, and if 
he, too, thinks with the St. James Gazette 
and the others that he has written a 
“tender little idyl.” 





FORTY YEARS AFTER—Some of 
Sit Wemyss Reid’s recollections of 
London in the “ Anglo Saxon.” 


One of the most interesting features of 
Lady Randolph Churchill’s—or is it Mrs. 
Cornwallis West’s?—Anglo Saxon Re- 
view is Sir Wemyss Reid’s. “ London 
After Forty Years.” There is one para- 
graph in his last instalment which shows 
how much of the charm of London was 
the gift of its great writers. He says of 
Thackeray: 


The West End of forty years ago belongs to him 
in a peculiar sense ; and it is a joy not to be easily 
parted with to know that I have seen him treading 
its streets. In Kensington Gardens I caught my 
last glimpse of Charles Dickens as a living man. It 
was only a week or two before his death, and he 
was strolling down one of the paths under the 
trees; his companion was a girl of tender years 
and manifestly humble circumstances, to whom the 
master was talking with that animation of mood 
and manner which never failed him to the last. 


It would be interesting to know how 
many of the literary figures of the London 
of today will be recalled with such tender 
pride half a century hence. 





A SANITARIUM FOR « ELEANOR” 
—Mrs. Humphry Ward's latest 
heroine should have been placed 
in one instead of in a novel, 


It requires a more virile talent than 
that of Mrs. Humphry Ward to make in- 
teresting reading out of long drawn stories 
of morbid conditions. In “ Eleanor,” her 
latest novel, she has written a tedious tale 
of hysteria. The lady who gives the story 
its title is a “sickly” person, past the 
first flush of youth, and reduced by her 
physical ailments to a state of middle 
aged querulousness. To balance the faded 
complexion, the lack luster eye, and the 
feeble health which the reader is forced 
on every page to infer, he is told that 
Eleanor had a graceful way of moving 
and a pretty taste in dress. These, how- 
ever, do not succeed in holding her cousin 
Manisty, when a robust constitution and 
a healthy color, in Lucy, are arrayed 
against them. That, reduced to vulgarly 
comprehensive terms, is the situation 
which the novel portrays, and the plot 
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hinges on Eleanor’s neurasthenic efforts 
to keep Lucy from Manisty. 

If Lucy were one of Mrs. Ward’s read- 
ers, she would thank Eleanor, and would 
regard her as a far sighted friend and 
tender guardian. For any one more self 
absorbed, moody, dogmatic, domineering, 
rude, and utterly blind to the rights and 
desires of others than Manisty, cannot 
be conceived. He has accepted Hleanor’s 
help in his work, and has traded upon her 
palpable devotion to himself with that 
utter lack of penetration and appreciation 
which is the blackest ingratitude. When 
Lucy, a raw and tiresome young Ameri- 
can, appears «pon the scene, he is rude— 
angry at the interruption to his work, an- 
noyed at the jarring her gaucherie causes 
his esthetic sense—until the peach curve 
of her cheek or the clearness of her eyes, 
contrasted with his invalid cousin’s 
waning beauty, arouses a pleasurable in- 
terest in him. 

Of course there are religious discus- 
sions in the work. Mrs. Ward’s name 
upon the title page guarantees theological 
controversy; and there is Italian local 
color without end; but neither of these 
qualities redeems the story from tedious- 
ness. One grows as weary in the society of 
these variously diseased persons—there is a 
mad woman aswell as melancholic Eleanor 
and glooming Manisty—as one does of 
the atmosphere of a hospital. And here 
there is no suggestion of a cure. One 
feels that the whole crowd would have 
been vastly better for a month at a sani- 
tarium, or for a prescription of golf three 
times a week. 


A HARDY NOVELIST—Julian Haw- 
thorne’s December sea bath as an 
indication of the physical endur- 
ance of writers. 


Both in his appearance and in his ath- 
letic tastes, Julian Hawthorne gives the 
lie to those who picture the typical au- 
thor as frail, nervous, and timid. His six 
foot form is close knit, well proportioned, 
and sinewy, and his hardiness sometimes 
dumfounds his friends. 

Mr. Hawthorne and another gentleman 
were called to Nantasket Beach one biting 
December day on a_ business errand. 
Their errand occupied them until about 
two o’clock in the afternoon, when a walk 
along the shore was proposed. There was 
an eager and a nipping wind blowing, but 
a bright sun glinted the waves, and to 
Mr. Hawthorne’s way of thinking, the sea 
was irresistible in its invitingness. He 
hurried along the beach, sought a sheltered 
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spot, prepared for his bath, and strode into 
the water with the keenest delight. 

A swim of a quarter of an hour followed, 
the friend looking on; then a thorough 
shaking, like a Newfoundland dog, and, 
on the return to Boston, a dinner eaten 
with the appetite of a midwinter ocean 
bather. 


THE BEGINNING OF « PUNCH ’”’— 
This English comic weekly is an 
ocean of undiluted merriment, to- 
day, compared with what it was 
when it started. 


Punch is not generally admired in 
America; Tenniel’s cartoons are strong 
and often funny—the illustrator of “ Alice 
in Wonderland” cannot be accused of a 
lack of humor—and the pictures by Sam- 
bourne and Partridge and Phil May are 
characteristic and droll, but the wit of 
Du Maurier and the cunning pencil of 
Charles Keene are now lacking, and the 
letterpress is full of heavy handed local- 
isms and political ellusions depressing in 
the extreme to the American, who is used 
to a lighter touch in the whipping up of 
his humor. 

But Punch today is an ocean of mer- 
riment compared to the first number that 
set London in a roar in the month of 
July, 1841. Read the introduction that 
was “freely distributed by the newsmen 
of London, and created considerable 
amusement and inquiry,” and then won- 
der how the sheet was ever allowed to be- 
come an institution among men who had 
Dickens and Gilbert and Lewis Carroll 
for fellow countrymen: 

INTRODUCTION. 

This GUFFAWGRAPH is intended to form a 
refuge for destitute wit—an asylum for the thou- 
sands of orphan jokes—the superannuated Joe 
Millers—the millions of perishing puns, which are 
now wandering about without so much as a shelf 
to rest upon! It is also devoted to the emancipa- 
tion of the JEW d’esprits all over the world, and 
the naturalization of those alien Jonathans, whose 
adherence to the truth has forced them to emigrate 
from their native land. The facetiz are 
contributed by members of the following learned 
bodies: The Court of Common Council and the 
Zodlogical Society; the Temperance Association 
and the Waterproofing Company; the College of 
Physicians and the Highgate Cemetery; the Dramatic 
Authors’ and Mendicity Societies; the Beefsteak 
Club and the Anti-Dry-Rot Company. Together 
with original humorous and satirical articles in 
verse and prose, from all the FUNNY DOGS WITH 
COMIC TALES. 


The capitals are Punch’s! One full 
page picture, very badly drawn, and nine 
execrable little cuts, constituted the pic- 


torial part of the first number, and the 
best joke in it was the following awful 
thing: 

Young Kean’s a bad cigar—because 

The more he’s puffed the worse he draws. 

With such a beginning, the wonder is 

that Punch lived a week. That it has 
lived nearly sixty years speaks much for 
the loyalty of Englishmen—they surely 
cannot have found it funny. 





MARK TWAIN AND HOWELLS— 
The novelist’s tribute to the humor- 
ist at the Lotos Club dinner. 


Perhaps the most graceful of all the 
tributes paid to Mark Twain at the Lotos 
Club dinner which welcomed him back to 
New York was that of William Dean 
Howells. 

“Before us,” said Mr. Howells, “no 
people had a humorist with nothing cruel, 
but everything kindly, in his smile, who 
never laughed with the strong against the 
weak, or found anything droll in suffering 
or deformity. When we look back over 
our literature, and see what savage and 
stupid and pitiless things have passed 
for humor, and then open his page, we 
seem not only to have invented the only 
true humorist, but to have invented humor 
itself. We do not know by what mystery 
his talent sprang up from our soil and 
flowered in our air, but we know that no 
such talent has been known to any other; 
and if we set any bounds to our joy in 
him, it must be from that innate Ameri- 
can modesty, not always perceptible to 
the alien eye, which forbids us to keep 
throwing bouquets at ourselves.” 


‘+ ROBERT REED” REDIVIVUS — 
Signs of a return to the old fash- 
ioned Sunday School hero, 


The “ Elsie Books ” are referred to now- 
adays as though they belonged to a by- 
gone school of didactics. The impression 
prevails quite generally that the child 
whose single handed piety converts a 
seofting family to godliness died a natural 
death a decade or two ago. But this be- 
ing has been revived, most unwisely and 
anachronously, in “Into the Light: The 
Story of a Boy’s Influence.” 

This tract, thinly disguised as fiction, 
would deserve no comment whatever ex- 
cept that it shows the difficulty of destroy- 
ing error. In it little Robert Reed, of un- 
happy memory, is alive again. Paul Brent 
is as annoying a little prig as any one of 
the old coterie who used to refuse to play 
the piano on Sunday, and who, in equally 























winning ways, led their households into 
the paths of virtue. 

Paul is at boarding school, and in the 
intervals of attending prayer meetings 
and delivering discourses to his teachers 
he finds time to become the head of his 
class. He nobly refuses to reveal the fact 
that his worst enemy in the school has 
killed a professor’s dog, and permits him- 
self to be saddled with the black crime. 
Later he nurses this same schoolfellow 
through an infectious fever—the school 
having, apparently, neither a properly 
equipped infirmary nor any objection to 
a pupil’s risking his life as he pleases. Of 
course the wicked enemy is won by this 
noble act, and the skeptical professor, who 
has resisted argument and example up to 
this time, finds his doubts melt away. 
And when, in a broken voice, he acknowl- 
edged before the prayer meeting that Paul 
had set him right, Paul amiably “ put out 
his hand to meet the warm grasp of the 
man whom he had helped so much by his 
words and by his example.” 

The only modern touch, and the one 
most to be regretted, is that Paul doesn’t 
die an untimely death. 


«THE QUEEN VERSUS BILLY ”— 
Lloyd Osbourne opens up a new 
field in South Sea Island literature. 


In a book named after its first story, 
“The Queen Versus Billy,” the South 
Seas are presented from a new point of 
view. 

Herman Melville, in “Typee” and 
“Omoo,” gave us the traveler’s idea of 
them, simple sailor records of a cruise in 
the Marquesas Islands. Charles Warren 
Stoddard looked at them with a poet’s 
eyes, and made of them “South Sea 
Idyls.” Robert Louis Stevenson saw them 
as settings for romance, adventure, and 
ballad. Louis Becke picked up the yarns 
of the traders, as he gathered shells from 
the various islands in passing. Pierre 
Loti, in “ Ravahu,” gave us such a ro- 
mance as he would be sure to find in the 
South Seas. Lloyd Osbourne is the first to 
write from the inside—from the native’s 
point of view. For ten years he dwelt 
among the islanders, living their lives, 
speaking their language, gaining an un- 
derstanding of them that no outsider 
could possess. 

This he has especially shown in “ The 
Devil’s White Man,” a tale told by a na- 
tive girl, Tautala, with all the Polynesian 
grace, dignity, and simplicity. When she 
tells how some strangers came to the 
island, and proved themselves “so polite 
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that, except for the color of their skins, 
you would never think them white men 
at all,” we know beyond question that we 
are seeing through native eyes. It took 
long and intimate knowledge to produce 
that little touch. 

On the whole, these are strange, brutal 
stories, strong in plot and well told, more 
suited, perhaps, to men than to women. 
Mr. Osbourne, who is not over thirty, be- 
gan by being known as the stepson of 
Robert Louis Stevenson. This book sug- 
gests that, he is on his way to an inde- 
pendent literary existence. 





‘“FROM THE CAPE TO CAIRO”— 
E. S. Grogan made the journey, 
and Cecil Rhodes promises to fol- 
low in his track. 


When that adventurous young English- 
man, E. S. Grogan, returned from his 
journey through Africa, the newspaper 
stories of his discoveries—which included 
great lava lakes and strange cannibal 
tribes—seemed quite incredible. In his 
own easy narrative, which appears under 
the title of “ From the Cape to Cairo,” his 
adventures sound much more convincing. 
But to many people the most interesting 
thing in the book will be the letter from 
Cecil Rhodes, in which the empire builder 
says: 

I must say I envy you, for you have done that 
which has been for centuries the ambition of every 
explorer—namely, to walk through Africa from 
South to North. The amusement of the whole 
thing is that a youth from Cambridge during his 
vacation should have succeeded in doing that which 
the ponderous explorers of the world have failed to 
accomplish. It makes me the more certain that 
we shall complete the telegraph and railway, for 
surely I am not going to be beaten by the legs of a 
Cambridge undergraduate. 


The next book of travel through what 
used to be called the Dark Continent may 
be a diary of a trip in an observation car 
on Mr. Rhodes’ railway. 





«THE DOBLEYS”—An unobjection- 
able pair of New Yorkers who 
amuse themselves and those who 
read of them. 


When Kate Masterson wrote “ The 
Dobleys,” she probably did not contem- 
plate adding to the store of sociological 
literature concerning New York. Yet she 
has done this, among other and more 
amusing things. She has given a hint of 
the life of a class with which literature 
generally is proudly unconcerned—people 
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with a good deal of money and leisure, but 
without the obligations of either an exact- 
ing social position or an over active in- 
tellect. 

They are the kind of people whom all 
the world knows, and whom few find in- 
teresting enough to celebrate in story and 
sketch. Mr. Dobley does not sem to have 
gifts arguing a great future, and he is 
apparently quite guiltless of a past. Mrs. 
Dobley has no mission and no overwhelm- 
ing ambition. Tragedy does not visit 
their household, and intensity-in all her 
trying forms has evidently long since paid 
them her farewell call. In brief, the Dob- 
leys are a common but unrenowned met- 
ropolitan type—people who have struck 
down no very deep roots, social or intel- 
lectual, into the soil in which they stand, 
but who are having an unobjectionable 
good time in their amusing surroundings. 
In another community they would, with 
their income and their wit, be social pil- 
lars; in New York they are merely mem- 
bers of the large population of perfectly 
respectable Bohemians. They go to the 
theaters, and criticise problem plays with 
tolerable judgment; they go to the circus, 
and they go to luncheon together. They 
brew strange drinks for their friends, and 
they give picnics in the Bronx region. 
They spend their money freely, and en- 
joy themselves harmlessly enough. They 
would be agreeable persons to know—and 
they are agreeable persons to meet between 
covers. 


HOPE’S POLITICAL NOVEL—The 
writer of romance and frivolity 
shows in “Quisante” that he can 
handle modern English social and 
political life as well as the foils, 


Not all the readers who found “The 
Prisoner of Zenda” delightful will ap- 
prove of Anthony Hope’s new book, 
“ Quisanté.” Not even all the admirers 
of the “Dolly Dialogues” will entirely 
enjoy the author’s latest novel. 

In “The King’s Mirror” Mr. Hope 
struck a higher note in fiction than he had 
reached in any of his earlier work. In 
“ Quisanté” he makes another new de- 
parture, and one that will please his most 
discriminating admirers. Sword play is 
exciting, but it requires greater skill to 
excite without sword play. Graceful friv- 
olity is charming, but to charm without 
it is a more notable achievement. In 
“ Quisanté ” are interest and attraction to 
a very marked degree, but interest and at- 
traction which do not depend on either the 
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trick of foils or the trick of tongues for 
which Mr. Hope is already renowned. 

It is a story of social and political life 
in modern England. The theme is the 
hero’s domination of his party, which 
holds him in only half hearted esteem; of 
society, which declares him impossible even 
while doing him homage; of his wife, who 
is irresistibly bound to him, though she 
does not love and cannot conventionally 
respect him. The portrait of the man who 
can rouse such opposing emotions, not 
only among many persons, but in one per- 
son, is absorbing. Equally keen and deli- 
cate is the dissection of his wife’s develop- 
ment, under his influence, from a high 
spirited, idealistic girl into the half un- 
willing, wholly enthusiastic ally in his 
schemes and the sharer of his triumphs. 


GUEST ROOM LITERATURE — It 
affords a key to the family tastes 
in books. 


The literature which is placed on the 
guest chamber reading table is a curious 
commentary on the art of entertaining. 
It seems to be tacitly assumed that bulk 
and a certain dignity of binding are the 
qualities in books most prized by visitors, 
and that in periodicals great age is the 
first requisite. 

A woman who has made a casual study 
of the subject as she has sojourned in 
various houses finds that the Bible retains 
its ancient place of honor in old fashioned 
households, and that a stray volume of 
the “ French Revolution ” is a favorite in 
intellectual circles, while a gorgeous cook 
book, equal to a volume of the encyclo- 
pedia in size, and far more elaborate in 
style, queens it in worldly houses. Im- 
agine the dyspeptic slumber into which 
one would fall after reading the rules 
for fifty seven sorts of patés and ninety 
two potato dishes! Think of sinking 
peacefully to sleep over Carlyle’s thun- 
derings! 

Sometimes, in addition to the thin little 
magazines of the early seventies, there is 
other paper covered literature. This gen- 
erally occupies the lower shelf of the table, 
and frequently it is illuminating as to the 
real tastes of the household. Battered 
copies of “The Woman in White,” dog 
eared volumes of The Duchess, full of 
garden parties and cherries and repartee; 
even Laura Jean, with her procession of 
lovely factory girls and black mustached 
villains—the guest room table has all of 
these in houses where the library shows 
no lighter modern literature than Mrs. 
Humphry Ward. 
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